Soldiers th wart M obs; 
No Defiance of Law’: lke 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


FOR THE second week war raged in Tennessee, with minor skir- 
mishes taking place elsewhere, between racist opponents of federal law 


and the forces of law and order. But at last reports law and order seemed 
to be winning, as Tennessee national guardsmen patrolled the streets of Clinton and 
nine of the 12 Negro children ordered admitted to the previously all-white high 
school attended classes. The 12 Negro school students, if the mob had won, would 
have had to continue commuting 25 miles to Knoxville, traveling a total of 50 miles a day 
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Timely Answer 


We Must All 
Do What 
We Can 


“Dear Worker: 


I read your appeal in the issue 
of Angust 26. I have alread y 
sent $20 this month and here is 
the $10 you appealed for, and 
I will send another $20 in my 
next check on the first. 

like 


“Our enemies would 
nothing better than to have our 
progressive literature fold. We 
can't let you fail, or any other 
voice that is on the progressive 
side. The pressures we are forced 
to bear are great, and sOme are 
in prison for the rest of us. We 
must all do what we can.” 

“Mrs. E. S.” 


Simple little statement, isn’t 
it? Simple and straight-forward, 
from a town in the state of 
Washington. We asked for a 
minimum of $10 from every 
reader. She is sending $50. But 
theer are still too few, far too 
few, that have answered the 
plea for $10. 

Send YOUR contribution to 
the Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, c/o The Worker, 35 
E.12th St., New York City 3, 
N. Y. 
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inside THE WORKER 


Labor, Politics and 


Racket Smashing 
—See Page 2 


Adiai Skirts Peace 
Issue 
—See Page 2 
Major Parties 
Program for Women 
—See Page 3 
Socialist Unity 


In Italy 
—See Page 4 


Does Your Diet Cause 
Heart Disease? 
—See Page 8 


‘ts TV Really Funny? 
—See Page § 
Profile of a 

_ Mountaineer 


See.Page 9 souataee ones , recounted, . when, 


to attend a “Negro” school, Bu if the immediate objective of the fobs which migrated to 


‘Where’, He Asked, ‘Is Gideon?’ 


By JOSEPH har 


I MET my friend, the lay 


preacher, on the street the 
other day and we talked 
about many things. He is 
also a carpenter, he had his 
work clothes on. it was the end 
of the day, but tor all his 60- 
odd years, he seemed unwearied, 
a long, spare 
body mounit- 
ed on long, 
thin legs. You 
may recall 
him for I 
have written 
of him in the 
past. | 
We had 
not met in 
some _ con- 
s iderable 
time and there was much to 
catch up on. I looked hard at 
his long, dark brown face and 
commented on the way he kept 
his youth. He replied that it 
was hard work, not a serene 
mind, that kept old age at arm’s 
length. “No: rocking-chair will 
get me,” he Jaughed, for houses 
are still going up and he was 
kept so busy he had failed to 
keep up his Bev! work, he said 
ruetully, Homework is reading, 
as pe We has told me, and he is 
one of the best read men I 
know. 


“No,” he said, “I am per easy 


in mind. I do keep up with the 

newspapers, and, son, I do not 

like what I am reading,” And 

we were talking about Clinton, 

Tennessee. : 
* 


MAY remember the 


YOU 


jailhouse for safety? tom, 


he said he had known } this 
paper from the time Of the 
scottsboro case. “This Clinton,” 
he said. “Rhree years after the 
Supreme Court, three years 
after we beamed the decision 
to the world, and they are 
throwing rocks at our children 
going to school.” 

He said he is a man of pa- 
tience, but patience is no bot- 
tomless well. My friend is a 
man slow to anger, I long knew, 
but he is not one to express it 
explosively. Instead, his speech 
grows slower and his mattis 6 be- 
come more distinct, each syl- 
lable marches firmly to the 
point. | 

The President is in his White 
House, and he says nothing. 
Stevenson says nothing while 
the rebel yells and the gunshot 
can be heard across the conti- 
nent. “And across the oceans,” 
he added. What, he asked, can 
Washington think the Europeans, 
the Asians, the Africans think 
of us? 


“Now here is Supreme Court 
Justice Warren returning from 
India, the very man who read 
the desegregation decision, ' in- 
vited to talk to Indian jurists.” 
What can they think of a law, 
a decision, that is a target for 
bullets, as children, children of 
my race, are turned away from 
the doorways of schools; «the 
homes of their folk dynamited; 


their fathers chased through the - 


streets; a brown man in the uni- 
form of his country cursed, pro- 

tected by National Guardimen 
who take him ae ee eee 
will the brown people of India 
think of our democratic tradi- 


tion,” What wissilicile think of: —: 


the Justice himself? 


“NOW it is true,” my friend 
said, “that many schools are 
opening, Negro and white chil. 
dren are going to classes to- 
gether. That is to the good. But 
I am told to have patience about 
the others. They’ get to their 
desks some day without running 
a gauntlet of hate. Patience! Do 
not ask a man who has just 
been struck in the head by a 
rock to show patience.’ 


He was silent now, taut, his 
bony face impassive, the quiet 
about him like the calm in the 
eye of the hurricane. “And what 
about the liberals?” he asked, 
“the writers, the men of good 
will? Is it enough for them to 
give their benediction to the 
right of Negro children to get 
the say ane the law says they 
should have? Thank God they 
have said “Yea” to the Constitu- 
tion. But why, he asked, are 
they silent now? 

re was a time when they 
would fill Carnegie Hall, the 
meeting-places of the land, with 
the thunder of ‘protest. They 
would band into delegations and 
go down into the storm, Thev 
would let the country know how 
they feel. “They | would be speak- 
ing like Isaiah.” He was silent 
again. “But perhaps,” he con- 
tinued, ay’ tea hada 6 be 

day because they may stir u 
greater strife. If so, I 
| Wouldn't 

than. 


‘AND, looking me squarely in 
(Continued on Page 13)) 


Clinton, was the 12 Negro 
students, it was made clear be- 
fore long that the ultimate goal 
was the nullification of federal 
law. 

For when the national guards- 
men came to restore order in 
the mub-ridden town, the hatred 
of the rioters was turned on them. 
“N----r lover,” the favorite epi- 
thet of the racist for white citi- 
zeus WhO oppose them, grected 


the soldiers and thei “iT officers. 
* 


But even belore the national 
guard appeared, a group of 40 
citize ns, organized ina “home 
guard,” and led by Leo Grant, 
an atrotdel from Oak Ridge, 
had held the mob at bay. Here 
was something new in the drama 
of desegregation: Southern white 
citizens standing up to a hate- 
filled racist mob in defense of 
their city the nation’s laws. 

And the national guard was 
sent by Gov. Frank CG. Clements, 
of Tennessee. Ail of this explod- 
ing once and for all the myth of 
a united, solid, racist, Yankee- 
hating South. And when it is 


remembered that Clinton, Tenn., 


has no more than 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, the charge that the 2,000- 
man mob was imported is con- 
firmed. Local citizens could 
recognize few home folks amon 
the mobsters who had sham 
the nation with acts of violence 
for more than a week. 
” 

THE stand of Gov. Clements 
and the officials and towns- 
people of Clinton brought ex- 
pressions of pride from Sen. 
Estes Kefauver, Democratic 
Vice-Presidential candidate. For 
Cov. Clements was far ahead of 
Texas’ Gov. Allan Shivers, in 
whose state the mob had success- 
fully barred entrance of another 
12 Negro students t the Mans- 
field high school. Shivers, in an 
act of defiance of a federal court 
order, ordered the transfer to 
Fort Worth schools of any stu- 
dents whose presence, according 
to local authorities, was apt to 
cause a disturbance. This was a 
subtle way of defying federal 
law. 

In each case where rioters 
sought to bar admission of Ne- 
groes to public schools, mob 
leaders were committing acts of 
contempt of a federal court. 

But there has been only one 
arrest, that of John Kasper, 26, 
of New Jersey. Kasper, a leader 
of the White Citizens Council, 
had invaded Clinton the week. 
before school was scheduled to 
open in order to stir racist dis- 
orders. Asa Carter, who arrived 
in Clinton. from. Birmingham, 
Ala., to carry on where Kasper 
left off, managed to raise a mob 
estimated at 2, 000, but somehow 
evaded arrest. © Carter 
fame, or infamy, in Alabama dur- 
ing the struggle at.the Univer- 
yee of Alabama, to get Autherine 

ucq, the school’s first Negro: 
sone cnt nage He became. the 

the anti-Semitic wing 
of te White nomp Councils, 
a group which has spread across 
o South operas a 


| . ° 
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As Brownell Smears Labor 


le ‘ « | 4 
acket King-pins Kemain Unchat 


By GEORGE MORRIS , | — 
HAS THE Department of Justice really laid its hands, as claimed, on the “kingpins” |ther setting a node of ethics fen 
and “masterminds” of the racket world when it arrested Johnny (Dio) Dioguardi and four| chartering unions on the basis of 


. ee . ° . ae members, t to 2 ho 
others for plotting the acid-throwing attack on Victor Riesel? The publicity fanfare when pe rig “aor, Sage 


George Meany himself admitted to’ 
newsmen there, those steps can 
only curb racketeering in the unions 
to some extent. The labor move- 
ment can do little to eliminate the 


MEAN 4 SAYS: 


May Teach South 
‘It Needs Unions 


ONE OF THE BIG QUESTIONS under consideration 
by the AFL-CIO executive council is an extensive “educa- 


tional campaign” in the South to win that part of the coun- 


try for unionism and “liberal ideas” | 
George Meany told newsmen dur- | 
ing the council's sessions at Unity 
House, Forest Park, Pa., the week 
before Labor Day. fauver ticket. 

He said the idea is not yet fully; The council also took some major 
formed and is only being “explored” | steps to curb racketeering influence 
but it is conceived as a parallel in its ranks. It served notice of 
" movement with the organizing suspension on the racketeer domi- 


THE WO SUNDAY, 


power of those who inject. their 
criminal operations into a union. 
To ce the task of g 
bers pine ne ey 
some 
wae Fs tuate the racket 
issue inside labor ranks so it could 
be used to discredit labor's politi- 
cal influence in the public eye and 
the candidates endorsed by labor. 


: 


A 


Glass Bottle Blowers the newly- 
added Republican, announced 
they'll plug for the Stevenson-Ke- 


: 


; 
; 


“ge. 


the arrests were made, with U. S. ithin 


Attorney Paul W. Williams mak- 
ing the most of the opportunity, THE DEPARTMENT of Justice 
showed the impression in the pub- set up a special anti-rackets rt- 
lic mind that at last the racket) ment headed by Warren Olney. 
world’s big.fish were caught. But the agp pagan of that orf 
; ainct, partment s orts was towar 
Assuming the charges against Fens pts cage Bie Tegan 


the arrested racketeers will stick,| eed racketeering. As we neared 


it can be safely said now that the, , 
men involved are still of the small-|the 1956 election campaign, the 


fry category. Attorney General) Wall Street Journal said: 

Herbert Brownell and tnose under} _ “Labor crooks face new crack- 
him, have inspired much publicity;}downs in 1956. Justice officials) 
of racketeering in the labor moye- | confide labor racketeering indict-|top? 

ment, but aren’t showing much in- ments now in the works will be 
clination to go after the real seat shockers. Assistant Attorney Gen-| THE labor movement itself, it 
of power in the racket world—the|¢tal Warren Olney figures the seems, is slow to press the govern- 
“invisible empire” of gambling crackdown is ‘good politics’.” ‘ment for a drive at the real seats 


*. and other crime syndicates OUT- 
SIDE the labor movement whose | S4rmen q 
power is unchallenged in many! S€Ssi0n an 


o happened, however, was 


‘the real power of the criminals. 
* 


umnist and the very welcome sub- 
sequent arrest of those charged with 
organizing the attack. But what the 


tion of those in whose hands the 


| 


mere pawns. 


Justice really trying to get at the 


' 
; 


ae 


the dastardly crime against the col- 


men under charges can be only 


upward. But is the Department of| Mg 


ne also mostly in the 


, now beginning to take some 


Meany said the “mental attitude” 
in the southland has been a major 
obstacle to unionization and more 
progressive political action. 
stressed that the objective of the 
education campaign will not be 


: 


| 
' 


people of America are really waitingj;only the workers but all people 
for is an indictment and prosecu-|making u 


southern communities, 
including business people. 


This was only one of the many} 


important questions that came up 


The arrest of underlings can lead; before the four-day council meet-| 


ing at the Pocono Mountains resort 
of the International Ladies Gar- 


ment Workers Union. 
© 


AS REPORTED in last week's 
Worker, the council, after an all- 
day debate, endorsed the Steven- 


| 


That was before the New York |of the crime syndicates. The execu-| son-Kefauver ticket by a 17 to five 
t trucking grand jury was tive council meeting of the AFL- majority. All but three of the coun- 
before the acid at-|CIO at Unity House took impor-'cil’s 29 members, however, includ- 
‘tack on Riesel. The most shocking!tant steps by first getting after ing the officers and Lee Minton of ' 


ee er eee 


cities of America. 


Scores of Johnny Dios can be! 
put behind the bars, but that will; 
still not affect the real power of! 
the racketeering octopus in the 
country whether its tentacles reach| 
into unions, business groups, gov- 
ernment or political circles. 

* 

THIS PAPER has repeatedly 
called attention to the fact that 
the Department of Justice has a 
mass of information on the “in- 
visible empire” of crime directed | 
by forces outside the trade unions.’ 


: 
: 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


000 Michiganders saw and heard Adlai Stevenson here on 
bid for the presidency on the Democratic Party ticket. It 


250,000 Detroiters Hear 
Adlai Open Campaign 


DETROIT.— Brought together under the banner of united labor, more than 250,- 


Labor Day, as he opened his 


was reckoned to be the great-| 


This was clearly shown in the ex-' ‘chen - 
send tes — enandlge omar dip to assemblage of people listen-| 
ings of the Senate five years ago and| the 
their conclusion that in the main 
this is a task for the federal gov- 
ernment to tackle because the ep- 
eration of these syndicates runs 
across state lines. Those hearings 
proved that some major business 
firms condoned or worked hand-in- 
hand with the racketeers. 


We also called attention to a 
number of surveys, notah'y one 
summarized in Business Week of 
Aug. 21, 1948, showing that the 
vast network of gambling syndi- 
cates based on in-plant gambling is 
an operation of a billion dollars 
annually, It is one of the main 
sources of racketeering influence 
in some unions. 

The Kefauver committee pro- 
duced enough material to warrant 
major Department of Justice con- 
centration on the task of rooting 
out this one of the most disgrace- 
ful of America’s evils. But there is 
a tly more consideration for 
the fact that cag eg gg from 

other party or the evi- 
dence, his committee brought out, 
and there is more interest in fishing 
out some ‘fry racketeers 


ligked. to lahor , unjons, gn. as, to 
_ near aber, than in getting | at 


had 
marching as part of the parade. 


He had been 
eral blocks by a 


days of the late President 
‘Roosevelt. 

| Stevenson’s itinerary included a 
‘Labor Day rally in Detroit's his- 
toric Cadillac Square where police 
estimates of the crowd were 75,000 
marching in the Labor Day parade,| * 
and 100,000 watching along the) -~ 
route. Some 60,000 listened to his}... & 
Detroit address as well as to) > 


: 
’ . 
se “"“ 
’ “e 
. 


3: 


ers with the following slogan 
oe 


“+ 
— 


speeches by U.S, Senator Pat Mc-| 
Namara, Governor Williams, UAW) - .4 
president Walter Reuther. -— 

The General Motors handpicked © 
candidate for Governor on the = 
|GOP ticket, Mayor Cobo of De © 
troit who extended “greetings’ | % 
couldn't be heard for. five minutes} 
because of the booing aimed at! # 
| Cobo. se 


* 


POLITICAL = excitement shot! @ 
through the vast throng in Cadil-| @ 
lac Square, when UAW president} @ 
Walter Reuther let fly with the| @ 
first broadside charging the Cadil- 
lac Cabinet has changed the U.S. 
Constitution from gam 
general welfare of the are | 
protecting the welfare of General] 


org SRD By 
Minutes earlier, S his... 


‘ 


+. Ltiee J 


4 : ? On, 


1 


to a political candidate since face flushed with the excitement, 
come down Woodward Ave. 


fried by Chrysler-Plymouth work- 


© World Peace, Trade with All 
Nations. 
® 30-40 to Create More Jobs. 


enews for sev-,* Social Security at 60. 
uge banner car-|® Socialized Medicine. 


Back of Stevenson were signs 
that advocated “Atoms for Peace.” 
A forest of other slogans hit at 
ithe hated Taft-Hartley 
‘McCarran Act, and called for (what 
jis becoming the almost unanimous 
‘demand amorg auto workers) 30 
hours work, 40 hours pay to cre- 
late jobs. Other banners asked for 
| pureetanel FEPC, civil rights for 
‘all. 

* 


IN DETROIT, Pontiac and 
Muskegon, Labor Day Rallies 
] UAW president Walter Reuther 
_Stevenson on the plat- 


§ 


with slashing assaults on Eis- 


»enhower, the Cadillac Cabinet and 
;General Motors. 


; rededication to a world of ce, 
}freedom and social: justice. He said 
| that politics pe practical house- 


rg and U,S, Stoel 
ed on Page 13), 


He) 


At each spot Reuther called for. 


4 - ; e ea . 


Rated Distillery Workers union and 
| moved towards suspending two 
Others for the same reasons—the 


Laundry Workers and former 


| 


: 


UAW-AFL now called the Allied 
Industrial Workers. : 

In addition the council drew 
uP a code of ethics on the issuance 
of charters to locals designed to 
prevent the practice of issuing such 
documents to individuals who have 
no members but just use them as. 
“hunting license” to obtain a base 
for them through racketeering 
| pressure on employers and workers 
OF for raiding purposes. 

* 


ANOTHER major step by the 
council, was its approval of the re- 
|pert of committee on diserimina- 
‘tion calling for a national trade 
union conference on discrimination 
some time in January or February, 
as the next Congress gets into ses- 
sion. This will be the first such 
trade union conference and is ex- 
ted to highlight new advances 
the civil rights front by the 


’ 
: 
; 


pine 
on 


Act, Walter-| U0" 


S. 

| The Civil Rights Committee of 
‘the AFL-CIO is preparing a 
“Handbook on Integration” provid- 
‘ing case studies of specific instances 
to serve as a guide in the s le 
for desegregation. Also under the 
committee's study now in prepara- | 
tion are the economic causes and 
consequences of discrimination. 

The AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education (COPE)' also 
held a meeting in conjunction 
with the council at which plans 
were laid for intensive “R Days” in 
all the states to obtain a maximum 
of registration of trade unionists 
and their families. COPE’s work 
will go into-high gear next week 
one ee AFL-CIO. eae! board 
in Chicago consisting of- one top 
officer of each international nfilliate 
and the council members and, de- 
partment heads, approve the coun- 


approve the cour. 
tion for endorse- 


¢venson, and Kefauvers, 


=> - 


. 
: 


— 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 

LABOR'S campaign is ex- 
pected to get into full stride 
as a result of the AFL-CIO 


executive council's decision 
to endorse the Stevenson- 
Kefauver ticket. In view of the 
autonomous right affiliates of 
the AFL-CIO have. especially 
on political action, it may ap- 
‘pear at first that there is Littl 
significance to 
endorsement by 
the top council 
of the AFL- 
ClO. There is 
however, much 
more involved 
in the action 
taken by . the 
council. The 
sharp and pro- 
longed debate in the council 
preceding its action, indicated 
the continued influence of some 
leaders in the unions who still 
minimize political action or 
who'd “neutralize” the political 
strength of the united labor 
movement. _ : 
The council's action was by 
the whopping majority of 17 to 
five, with at least three of the 
four absent vice - presidents 
known to be in favor of the ma- 
jority’s position. In addition, the 
two top officers who didn’t cast 
ballots, George Meany and Wil- 
liam Schnitzler, while at first 
opposed to taking endorsement 
action, back the Stevenson-Ke- 
fauver ticket and the decision 
made. The council's action was 
technically a recommendation to 
the General Board of the AFL- 
CIO to meet on Sept. 12 to en- 
dorse the Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket. As Meany said, “there is 
not the slightest” doubt that the 
General Board consisting of one 


hat AFL-CIO Sup 


oe officer of each of the 141 
afhliates, will back the council’s 
recommendation. It appears that 
the GEB vote of endorsement 
will be by an even more over- 
whelming majority. The effect 
will be a display to the general 
public of the fact that the great 
bulk of united labor and _ its 
15,000,000 -members want the 
big business administration in 
Washington ousted. 
* 

THE, ACTION | will also give 
stronger emphasis to labor's in- 
fluence on the candidates named 
by the Democrats and on the 
issues that will figure in the cam- 
paign. 

There was never any doubt 
on how the leaders of labor stand 
in the choice between the Ei- 
senhower-Nixon and Stevenson- 
Kefauver tickets, but the several 
in the council with Republican 
backgrounds and inclination to. 
back Eisenhower, maneuvered 
hard to prevent a formal endorse- 
ment. They did so notwithstand- 
ing the well-known fact that such 
endorsements do not “discipline” 
anyone in the labor movement 
to work politically one way or 
the other. The maximum these 
labor leaders can hope to do for 
the Republicans is ante labor's 
campaign down to the lowest 
possible level of effectiveness. 

There is little they can do in 
a direct vote-getting way for the 
Eisenhower ticket. Dave Beck, 
for example, the leader against 
endorsement, is hardly a political 
influence in his own Teamsters’ 
union of 1,500,000 members. 
His union's affiliates in many 
areas and even some of the re- 
gional heads, will be active sup- 
porters of the Stevenson-Kefau- 
ver ticket. James Hoffa, the pro- 
Republican head of the union's 


mid-west region, is hardly known 
for much political weight among 
his members. Maurice Hutchen- 
son's situation in the big car- 
penters union is no better. 

: * 

THE LEADERS of the former 
CIO unions, who are unanimous 
in endorsement of Stevenson 
and Kefauver and men_ like 
David Dubinsky and Al Hayes, 
respectively of the former AFL 
garment and machinists, have a 
relatively stronger -political in- 
fluence among their members 
because they are in accord with 
the majority of the workers who 
traditionally shun the Republi- 
cans as the “Party of Big Busi- 
ness and they have over the 
years built up their influence 
both as advocates of more intense 
political action by labor as back- 
ers of the New Deal trend in 
American politics. 

That does not mean that many 
workers, even in: the politically 
most active unions, won't cast 
ballots for Eisenhower and Re- 
publicans for Congress. But that 
will not be an expression of 
Beck-Hutchenson influence. It 
will be mainly Republilcan Party — 
and general conservative influ- 
ence among workers, especially 
those more recently attracted. to 
trade union ranks. There are 
other factors: Eisechower's per- 
sonal draw which figured strong- 
ly in 1952; his play on the peace 
issue and the antipathy, especial- 
ly of the Negro people, to the 
Dixiecrat wing of the Democrats. 
It has been proven, however, 
especially since the first Roose- 
velt campaign, that basically 
labors active and most con- 
scious core and the big majority 
of its members, opposed the Re- 
publicans. A top labor leader 
who comes against this trend or 


’ 
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* now Wilo LET THAT ONE IN... 


even advocates a “neutral” posi- 
tion, undermines himself among 
his decisive members and lower- 
line leaders. 

There was another very im- 
portant factor in the AFL-CIO 
council's endorsement action. 
Since Eisenhower took office 
there has been a strong effort 
by the Republicans and some 
leaders of labor, to picture the 


port of Adlai Stevenson Means | 


* om | : 


| 2 
IT's Auive! ” 


President as a “friend of labor” — 
with whom the trade unions 
could get along without much 
difficulty. This campaign has had 
some success in trade union Cir- 
cles, especially among officers, | 
Even a_ traditional Democrat 
like James C. Petrillo of the 
musicians, spoke of Eisenhower 
as a ‘great friend of labor,” at 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Parties Go Blank on Womens R 


has been in the Congressional hop- would mean that neither the federal for women, except at the heavy cost 


per for the past year. 


government nor any state could 


be.” 


ef abandoning the great body of 


Both parties adopted a plank for ever pass a law applying to women’! laws that protect women workers 
equal pay for equal work regard-|and not to men, however urgent! from exploitation. In addition, laws 


less of sex. This we welcome, while and necessary the law mi 


and other beneticial provisions 


at 
‘recognizing that it will take long-|It would probably mean _ that such as maternity aid, widow's pen- 


| 


continued, organized effort to get 
such legislation through Congress. 
* 


the courts would outlaw any sys-| 
tem of maternity insurance financed | 


sions, aid for dependent children 
and other social security protective 


‘by the states or the federal govern-| measures that apply “unequally” to 


THE so-called “equal rights ment, and perhaps even maternity; women would also be abolished.’ 


m | 


<5 , » 
wv * Em 
* oo. 
. ; a? : 


both platforms. In the 


ne few. 
weeks a number of my rea 


ers have 


written to ask why, in my proposals 


state laws requiring equal pay for 
equal work could be repealed, and 
the ground work laid for companies. 
to sue for the recovery of money 


BESIDES the CIO, organizations 
that have opposed the amendment 
include the AFL, the American As- 
sociation of University Women, the 
National Council of Catholic Wo-, 


‘for platform-making, | condemned | | 1 
this amendment. I'll try to answer! Paid out to women as a result of} men, the National Women’s Trade: 


em chee, Tin. kel tht, the oot nian oeles aah ds tee” Natinal Cominco, diva aad contac 
| equal rights amendment is dang-|- ee sumers ague, 1e auiona NI ' : 

‘erously close to passage, and or-|P@Y laws. The very fact that of the League of Women Voters, the Na-|_ 5 a 
‘ganizations fighting for’ women’s 20 million women now at work, tional Council of Jewsih Women, | ' +h = ali ee tio ' ae 
rights should watch carefully’ to/omly three million are as yet in|the National Board of the YWCA.|™ jiS0 SS Mins 1 ow gg 
By prevent its becoming law. — _—_ ‘rade unions, makes present and) The women’s Bureau of the De-|”...., no 
: ee ee §«=6The “equal rights amendment” future protective legislation all the partment of Labor conducted a 


women. In fact, in 1950, the Sen- 
5 ae hy, | ! | ‘ate passed an equal rights amend- 
247 has a surface appeal for progres-|™0re important. two-year survey and concluded that : “a gh 
labo rlegislation is NOT a handicap 


laws in regard to property, inherl- 


ment which would be acceptable 
to labor. To the usual wording: 


hy ee: | sives, as does any measure contain- 
e442 2 | ing the word “rights.” This can be 
VT) ay tricky. The state “right to work” | 
ie, laws are, in actuality, right to scab | 
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STANTO 
Pioneer for Women’s Rights 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


NEITHER the bare-kneed 
drum majorettes at the Repub- 


lican convention nor the to- 
ken “Ladies Day” of the Dem- 


cratic convention (at which Con- 


gresswomen spoke and no one list- 
ened) can hide the fact that the 


: 


platforms of both parties are virtu-|_ 


ally a blank on women’s rights. 

To my mind, the Republican 
platform makers did just a *little 
worse than the Democrats, although 
there isn’t much to choose. 


to establish 
insurance. 


tax exemptions 
Ber’ 


laws. The slogan of “states rights,” 
under present circumstances, means 
in Emig the right to segregate 
and lynch. 

When we scratch the shiny sur- 
face of the “equal rights amend- 
ment’ we find that in practice it 
means inequality. As introduced in- 
to Congress over the last quarter- 
century, it reads: “Equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States 
or by any state on account of sex,” 
‘he amendment is backed by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Hearings on the amendment 
before Congressional cominittees 
over the years, show that its intent 
is to destroy all protective legisla- 
tion for women — minimum wage 
laws, laws ‘prohibiting night work 
in factories; laws protecting women 
against special wn at work. 


“IF ‘THE amendment should 


“Women Whe W 


” writes Grace swore” ‘in | 


THE CIO many times denounced 
the amendment as bogus, and the 
late Philip Murray, CIO president, 
wrote that the scaneaile amend- 
ment “actually conceals the means 
of robbing women of many states 
of the rights and protections that 
have been won for them. It would 
not secure equality of treatment 


: _ jas jurors and office-holders; others 


for women, does NOT reduce their 
job opportunities, and raises stand- 
ards not only for women but for) 
men too, 

In 1952, the Republican Party: 
changed the traditional wording of 
its “equal rights amendment” plank. 
The Democratic Party continued 
to word its plank as usual: “We 
recommend and indorse for submis- 
sion to Congress a constitutional | 
amendment providing equal rights 
for women.” The Republican Party 


recommend to Congress the submis-' 
sion of a constitutional amendment 
providing equal rights for men and 
women. (My emphasis — E, L.) 
There is a reason for this change. 

Labor does not oppose an equal 
rights amendment as such. There 
are still innumerable inequalities 
which burden women in the politi- 
cal and social arena, in addition to 
the vast discrimination against them 
o nthe job. Some states 


r women, 


ve the father custody of minor 
and of their services and 


learnings; there are discriminatory 


such a na : n} 
existing discriminatory laws and at 
the same time pres 


“Equality of rights under the law 
shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any state 


jon account of sex,” there was add- 


ed an amendment stating: “The 
provisions of this article shall not 
be construed to impair any rights, 
benefits, or exemptions now or 
hereafter conferred by law upon 
yersons of the female sex.” In this 
ome the equal rights amendment 
passed the Senate. The legislation 


y, was killed in the House. Word went 
{declared in 1952 and 1956: “We out from organizations fronting for 


the NAM that the equal rights 
amendment must be. passed in its 
original form or not at all, 

It is my opinion that the changed 
wording in subsequent R lican 
platforms—“equal rights for .men 


bes women”—reflects the NAM’s 
tetermination to prevent a 
equa: rights sannealleias 


real 


ing offered; reflects its fear that 
mendment, wiping out 


tive 
ture 
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~ Htalian Socialists Reaffirm 
Unity With Communists 


By JOSEPH CLARK | 
TWO MEN got together in Rome, Italy, a couple of weeks ago for political talks 


which have created a stir around the world. It would seem to be an ordinary event— 
when the leader of the Left Wing Socialists, Pietro Nenni, and the leader of the Right 


Wing Socialists, Giuseppe Saragat,, ; 
held their meeting. | 

But if for no other reason but 
that the N. Y. Times managed to 
contradict itself on the story day 
after day these negotiations are the 
topic of considerable comment and 
controversy. The issue is a serious 


THE W SUNDAY * 


munists Cortesi quotes Nenni as {country under quite different condi- 
saying: tions. This has enabled them to 


“Nothing makes us foresee that maintain working class unity even 
ithough the Nenni Socialists have 


relations with our Communist com-;," whe 
F “diced ae ‘been very critical of Soviet leaders 

rades can be eis by t © ae-| especially following the revelations 

velopment of Socialist unification) jn the secret Khrushchev report. 


one since Italy is the country withjand by the autonomous initiative * 


the greatest Socialist-minded work-/that it implies. I believe that the) sme wor quoting at Jenoth 
ing class in the Western world. So- contrary is true.” from Togliatti’s scien : the C “i 
cialiem. none urgent issue for Italy BUT Cortes’ Aaa give up| tal Committee of his party on the 
easily. Even though Nenni refut-| Te evat of multi-party or rr 
ed Cortesi’s report the Times man | 108 system in transition to’ social- 
went on to picture the Communists)" : 

as apprehensive and opposed to the! Lenin said clearly, in the be- 
‘possible reconciliation of the Left) 
Socialists and the Right Socialists. 
‘Cortesi added: “Despite anything 

Signor Nenni may say it would: 
‘seem that the Left Wing Socialists 

‘could not move toward Signor Sar- 
agat without moving away from the 

'Communists.” 

Meanwhile the Directorate of the 
Italian Communist Party held a 
meeting and issued a declaration 
hailing the reconciliation between 
the Left and Right Socialists. And 
by Monday’s (Sept. 3) issue of the 
N. ¥. Times Cortesi became a little 
impatient with the disrespect the 
‘facts had for what he cabled the 
Times. The dispatch was unsigned; | 
it was simply Special to the New) 
York Times. 

The Times cable said that French) 


GIUSEPPE SARAGAT 
Right-wing Socialist : 


and working class unity is of para-| 
mount importance. Socialist leader Pierre Commin who} 

| * was sent to Rome by Morgan! 

IN EARLY 1947 the Commu- Phillips of the Socialist Interna-| 
nist and Socialist parties of Italy tional was having considerable dif- 
sealed a formal pact of cooperation. | ficulty with the Italian Socialists. 
And as a result of that action &| “qy the first place,” says the un- 


PIETRO NENNI 
Left Socialist leader 


ginning, that the organizational 
forms which the dictatorship of the 
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° Nasser N egotiates on Suez 
® Senator Says Russia for Peace 


PRESIDENT NASSER of 
Egypt negotiated with the five- 
nation committee appointed by 
the London Suez conference on 
a peaceful settlement of the dis- 
pute. Nasser said Egypt is 
ready for any solution as long as 
if does not deprive Egypt of so- 
vereignty over its own territory. 
Australian Prime Minister Men- 
zies, heading the London com- 
mittee, said the talks were pro- 


ceeding well. 
* 


THE AFGHAN government 
has announced that in addition 
to economic and technical aid 
from the Soviet Union it is re- 
ceiving arms: for its defense es- 
tablishment from the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia. Afghanistan has 
a common border with the So- 
viet Union. 

* 

THAILAND'S _ pro-American 
government has protested 
against the monopoly on oil dis- 
tribution in Thailand enjoyed b 
Standard Vacuum and Shell Oil. 


The Thailand government said 


the corporations charged mo- 
nopoly prices and prevented Thai 
itizens from participating in oil 
les. 
+ : 
CHINA IS READY to free ten 
imericans still held in China, 
according .to British Labor party 
visitors returning from China. 
Ian Mikardo, a Laborite member 
of parliament said a foreign 
office representative told him 
“the American prisoners will all 
be released in due time.” 
: * 


IN CYPRUS British troops ar- 
rested the secretary of the Or- 
thodox church, Nicos. Kranidiotis. 
He had been personal secretary 
to the exiled Archbishop Maka- 
rios. British authorities cracked 
down on the church because its 
priests support the popular de- 


THE U. S. ATOMIC E 
Commission announced that 
Soviet Union exploded a third 
in a series of nuclear bombs. 
U.S. spokesmen complained that 
the Russians didn’t announce 
their tests in advance. A Soviet 
spokesman reiterated his govern- 
ment’s proposal that all powers 
cease test explosions of nuclear 


weapons, 
* 


WEST GERMAN police seiz- 
ed newspapers in Hamburg and 
other cities because they express- 
ed “Communist viewpoints.” 
The West German government 
banned the Communist Party 
and has extended the ban to 
include all publications which 
the Adenauer government 
chooses to label Communist. 
The Social Democratic party has 
criticized the government’s ban 
and suppression of free speech. 


SOVIET DEPURTY premier 
Lazar Kaganovich has been ap- 
pointed Minister of the Building 
Materials Industry. This indi- 
cated a more determined effort 
to meet the tremendous housing 
shortage in the USSR _ since 
Kaganovich has often been 
placed in tough jobs as a sort of 


trouble shooter. 
* 


SEN. ELLENDER of Louis- 
iana said after a visit in the So- 
viet Union and a Jong talk with 
Khrushchev that Soviet aims are 
peaceful. He urged an end to 
big war expenditures and said: 
“I believe the Russians want 


peace just as we do. 
* 


THE PHILIPPINE and U. S. 
governments were deadlocked 
over a demand by the Philip- 
pines that they should have legal 
jurisdiction over crimes commit- 
ted against Filipino law on U.S. 
military bases which dot the is- 


minority of Socialists, headed bY| signed story, “the -directorate of, 
Saragat, walked out and formed a | Signor Meonl’s party is far more 
split-off Socialist Democratic party.| poctile than was imagined to any 
Whereas the Socialist Party COOP-' suggestion of moving away from 
erated with the Communists, the the Communists.” 
Reet MCh etins Demceatic for|, T° which we might 
o the pa me emocrauic ZOV-' the suggestions “of moving away 
aicragpatheg =n iwere coming from Cortesi, per- 

The N. Y. Times on Aug. 28 r€-'haps from Saragat, but definitely 
ported in a story from Rome, sign-| not from Nenni. 


add that 


» arrive at the conclusion that, also ‘et Union is not the model—espe- 


proletariat took in Russia would land republic. 


not be’ compulsory in all other 
countries. Can we, giving particu-| where in the world and in any situa-:.cialism in the near future. There- 
lar emphasis to this statement, ex- tion. ‘fore, the Italian Communists have 


pand it somewhat today, so as to| “what has been done in the Soy-| supported the campaign for an 
‘opening to the Left in the Italian 


as regards the exercise of power,) - : ‘government. They helped elect a 
Lenin's statements made in the first Ci#lly not in this field—for what F aft Wing Christian Democrat, 


few years of the existence of the|can and should be done in other Gronchi, president of the Italian re- 
‘Soviet Republic applied to that! countries, according to the condi-! public. And they have the per- 


mand for self determination. 


-_ 


—— 


ed by Arnaldo Cortesi, that a merg- soviet — apy 

er between the Left and Right: * situation, to a situation of revolu-| tong existing there. We admit! spective of a constitutional transi- - 

Wing Socialists was in the mak-| BEHIND all these reports and tionary breakup, of civil war, of de-| vihout hesitation that in a society tion to socialism. In fact, the Com- 
counter-reports certain important / velopment of a power which had! where socialism is being built there | Munists and their Socialist allies are 


ing. - le | , 
: developments in the Italian Social-|to be defended by all means and| oa, exict different parties, some of| the most consistent fighters for the 


“Such a e, wrote Cortesi,|. : | 3 or t 
Such mek pet see : : ist movement merit the closest at any cost against the attackers ‘which cooperate in this building! fulfillment of the constitution 
activity. |which they helped inaugurate after 


dst srg “2 eet Pact study. The Communists of Italy—| who came from all sides, but can-! 

i P ‘ #& : P ° . 9 . a ol 

and all i im plies, anid nancial. the argest such party in the capi-| not apply to different situahons! It “We admit that the impetus the overthrow of Mussolini and 

| f, 

:. ile ae aed he Left! talist world—have seriously ad-|seems obvious to me that in. dif-| victory over Hitler. Such a perspec- 

ate a brea etween the Left), d th i. we eon atheatl ‘toward profound changes of a so-| ’. 

Ww yn resseaq themseives to t specific ferent situations, those statements). ,. -¢ | tive they point out, requires mass 
‘ing Socialists and Communists.” | : ; ali cialist nature can come from dif-|*""? .'"?. mt 
Ind . * (features of the Italian path to so-|are not valid. ‘organization, militant struggle in 

ndeed, the Times headlined its’ ;_). eg aS toll | ferent parties, which come to an). ' 

story: CEE... LRCY DAVE DCR SuCCeau Here too arises the question of! .derstanding in order to be able @@"5 and agriculture for the 

ced in maintaining unity with the So-|1, erictence of different parties! to effect ti 8 ee The -|needs of the working people. But 
NENNI CONFIRMS cialists in part because they advo-|. gts 7 ar oe ‘their adherence to democracy is 
RED BREAK IS DUE cate a multi-party system in achiev- i" & socialist society and of the, pects which open up in this con- a 
' a ee ee 4 | + ution which diff -.¢|mection are undoubtedly manifold.” proved by their deeds and their 
The Communists, according to/ing socialism. They have not oppos-| contribution which different parties th 

CoNtesi “have hardly made an ef-|ed, as Cortesi seemed to think,'can make to the advance toward * : puree : 

fort to hide their worry over” the|unity of Right and Left Socialists, | socialism. It is useless and even silly} OBVIOUSLY the idea of a This _ the backgy ound for the 

impending Socialist unification. but have encouraged such a de-| to go on repeating that our exalta-|single, monolithic one-party leader-' reaffirmation. by Nenni that So- 
Next day (Aug. 29) Cortesi sign- velopment. ‘tion of the victory of the October/ship is unsuited to Western condi-|cialist-Communist unity must be 

ed another story reporting a split Furthermore, the Italian Com-|revolution and. our decades-old | tions and would long ago have maintained. And at the same time 

—but this time it appeared that the|munists have applied Marxism edb meso with the Communist | ended the united front of the Com- his talks with Saragat have started 

split might be between Saragat and | present-day conditions, as they exist Party of the Soviet Union meant/munists and Socialists in Italy. The ame : f sciliati 

t e Rig t Wing government of An- ‘in their own country, and have|that we maintain that the samejItalian Marxists, of the Togliatti . Pee fe zation 

tonio Segni. As for the alleged split; warned —_— imitating what the | things which were done in Russia|type, go still further, since they/directed toward merger of the Left 

betwen the Socialists and Com-|Russians:did in a vastly different must necessarily be done evéry-iseek to cope with the issue of so-'and Right wing Socialists. 
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FBI Tries To Seize Proof 


Textile Bosses Invest in Japan to Undercut U. S. Labor 


_ LOWELL, Mass. (FP) Fi- textile workers.” lants closed down in the Fal 

nances from Massachusetts are iver eg a a oe sup- 
P . P ° com a modern 

being investigated in the Jap- tb plants, built with Massa- 

anese textile industry where chusetts savings, which are 

low labor rates enable the pro- 
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nominee for lieutenant governor. {to grab records which the govern- 
At the same time that the prom-|ment hopes will prove activity in 
inent Democrat made his accusa-|restraint of trade with respect to | 
tion, apparent was| importation of ‘rage textiles.) : 
seen in the attem seizuse. of| The union has n pressing for|1,000 of the 1,500 workers at the 
records by the FBI at the Textile| government action to restrict the; Merrimack Mfg, Co. 
Workers Union area office in Bid-|importation of the cheap Japanese|tories and decreased sa 


deford, Me. product. ven as reasons for the drastic 
Michael Schoonjans, TWUA * p in the labor force. 


‘area director, halted the FBI move; IT was believed the FBI was} Murphy, who has an excellent 
PUBLISHED EVERY QUNDAY By THe pue-|S¢™t in on the laint of New/labor record in 

Lignans new Parse, inc. 8 £. ism ot.|England financiers ioe g sae 

jim Me Se ee ~ out of sweated Japanese labor/P 


workers the lowly sum of 18 ¢ = 
per hour?” ) 

One of the ironies in the rebirth 
of the Japanese textile industry is 
that the plant almost wholly de 
stroyed by American bombers dur- 
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Will It Be 
Vs. Javits in N.Y.? 


By MAX GORDON 


On Monday, the bigwigs of both major parties meet in Albany to choose their re- 
spective candidates for the U.S. Senate. Their decision has assumed a fresh importance 
in recent weeks, in part because Senator Herbert H. Lehman’s withdrawal has made the 


seat a more “doubtful” one; and in 
part because of the widening reali- 
zation that the senatorial conflict 
in this state will influence, to a 
considerable degree, the shape of 
the presidential election here. 

The Democrats lost an extraor- 
dinarily heavy asset when 78- 
year-old Senator Lehman decided 
to retire because he did not feel 
equal to another state campaign. 
How heavy 'the loss can be be 
gauged, by the fact that in 1950, 
when ‘then Gov. Deweys won re- 
election as head of the GOP ticket, 
Senator Lehman was still able to 
carry the Senate race. 

It is something of an indication 
of the temper of the people of the 
state that Lehman, the Senate's 
most consistent progressive in re- 
_ to labor, civil rights and civil 
i 
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berty, should be its most popular Gar a 2 .. 


political figure. 
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THE DEM@CRATIC choice to ¢ 


replace Lehman has already been 
decided and will probably be 
made by acclamation. He is New 
York City Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner, who had to be persuaded to 
run not because he doesn’t want to 
be a senator but because he ap- 
parently did not think the time 
was ripe. 

Wagner was the strong choice of 
labor, the party’s liberal elements 
and the machine men. They all put 
the heat on him to make the run, 
labor and the liberal group be- 
cause he symbolizes the New Deal, 
of which his father was a leading 
instrument; the machine politicos 
because he is the only really strong 
candidate around. Since the “Cath- 
olic” vote, largely Democratic in 
local elections, tends to shift some- 
what in national and state contests, 
the fact that Wagner is a Catholic 
is viewed as an asset. 

The GOP choice is less certain. 
The centest has been enlivened by 
the red-baiting hassle involying a 
leading contender, State Attornéy 
General Jacob K. Javits. 

Javits, a former Manhattan con- 
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Party strongly opposed Javits every 
time he ran for office. 

Peculiarly, the Sourwine “smear” | 
has actually strengthend Javits’ | 
chance toeget the GOP nomination. | 
Eveyone Codie it is false, and 
most GOP state leaders have come) 
to his defense, Should he not get! 
the nomination, the GOP leader- 
ship will be open to the charge) 
that it really accepted Sourwina’s! 
McCarthy-type move, and perhaps| 
that some of them may have even 
inspired it to defeat Javits’ bid. | 

Javits is by no means the favor- 
ite of most GOP I¢aders. His al.) 
leged liberalism does not sit well 
with the conservative elements’ 
who comprise the majority. But 
they. have to decide whether or 
not he will be the strongest can- 
didate against Wagner. | 

* 


SOME argue that Wagner will 
get the bulk of the liberal vote 
anyway, and so.the GOP needs 
a candidate who éan get the maxi-| 
mum backing of conservatives. 
Javits’ backers argue, on the other 
hand, that the conservatives will 


eS ee ares support his against Wagner, while 


he will compete with Wagner for 
theh liberal, labor and Negro vote. 

Since Wagner is a Catholic, 
some GOP leaders lean strongly 
to former state comptroller J. Ray- 
mond McGovern, likewise a Cath- 
olic. Others maintain that with 
the retirement of Senator Lehman, 
Jewish voters would be likely to 
switch from their traditional Dem-| 
ocratic alignment to cast their bal- 
lots for Javits if he were the can- 
didate. 

Should Wagner win the elec- 
tion, however, he will be replaced 
as mayor by City Council Presi- 
dent Abe Stark, who will thus 
become the first Jewish mayor in 
New York City history. 

These are some of the considera-| 
tions moving the politicians as 
they gather in Albany. 

Whetherr the GOP nominee is 
Javits or McGovern or anyone else, 
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LIBERTIES 


¢ “Probe NAACP, ACLU”_Legion | 
® Truman Says Hiss Was No Spy | 


LOS ANGELES 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 
at its national convention last 


week, proposed investigations 
into the NAACP and the ACLU. 
Resolution on the NAACP pro- 
posed to “ascertain” whether the 
organization is “influenced by 
Communists or fellow-travelers,” 
a standard Dixiecrat smear. The 
ACLU has been under fire from 
McCarthyites for opposing the 
Smith Act and other restrictions 
on liberties. The resolution pro- 
posed to memorialize the Un- 
American Committee to investi- 
gate the ACLU “for consistently 
opposing loyalty and security 
programs of the government. 
 @ ’ . 
Questioned on TV in Milwau- 
kee, former President Harry 
Truman replied that he did not 
think Alger Hiss ever was a spy. 
He also said that the late Harry 


E oe — 


Robble rouser Smith 


Dexter White and Nathan Greg- 
ory Silvermaster were not “guilty 
of anything.” Truman also said 
Vice President Nixon had used 
the word “treason” in attacks on 
the Truman. administration on 
Oct. 27, 1952 im Texarkana, 


| Tex. “The twenty years of trea- 


son” charge was a political issue 
after Attorney General Brownell, 


in November, 1953, attacked 
White and others as “spies.” 
o of * 


GERALD L. K. SMITH, no- 
torious for his anti-Semitism and 
fascist rabble-rousing was quoted, 
in COPE'’s current issue “Polit- 
ical Memo,” as praising Vice 
President Nixon. “We’re for Nix- 
on because he comes closest of 
the candidates in standing for 
what we stand for.” McCarthy, 
several days later, praised Nixon 
similarly, 

* * . 

THE OHIO SMITH ACT de- 
fendants asked the Appeals Conrt 
to appoint counsel for them in 
their forthcoming appeal. An- 
thony Krchmarek and Martin 
Chancey, spokesmen for the six 
defendants told the court that 
some 20 lawyers were approach- 
ed since the end of their trial but 
the answer was no. Reasons 
lawyers gave ranged from fear 
that association with a Smith 
Act case might harm their prac- 
tice, to uncertainty that the cen- 
victed defendants could meet 
the legal bills. Chancey re- 
quested that appointed counsel 
should include a _ person like 
Charles Taft. 

7° * a 

LOS ANGELES: U. S. DIST. 
Judge Westover threw out the 
government denaturalization case 
against Rose Chernin Kutnitz of 
the. Los Angeles Committee for 
Protection of the Foreign-born. 
He ruled the government case 
was built “primarly on _ the 
philosophy of guilt by associa- 
tion. . . . Such a philosophy has 
never been recognized as a prin- 
ciple of law.” 

. ° . 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
last week ordered that Leonard 
Boudin, attorney, be granted a 
passport immediately. He was 
originally refused a passport be- 
cause he would not make an 
unqualified affidavit regarding 
possible membership in the 
Communist Party. A letter from 
the State Department said it had 
reconsidered and decided to is- 
sue, althogh Boudin had refused 
to file the aftidavit. 
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Her Topic: ‘Stalin and After 
CHICAGO.—Anna _ Louise! knowledge of both the good and 


Strong, author of more than 15 the bad in recent Soviet history, 


gressman, has been ridiculously Nevada Demacratic senate Pri-\experience has shown that the 
charged with having been an in-|™“Y Tuesday. Sourwine’s charge Gop state machine will to a con- 


strument of “leading Communists”| “2S made apparently as a result) siderable degree dictate his policy 
of testimony before the Eastland] ;¢ elected to the Senate. 


in his original race for Congress’? | 
Committee by Bella Dodd, a stool-| Wagner, on the other hand, will) },,oks and thousands of articles, this great reporter can help us to 


in 1946. The charge has been’ Pipes: . “8 
made by J. G. Sourwine, former|P'8©?- be impelled to listen to the states “Cralin And After”, understand where the USSR is 
aturday evening, Sept. 22, under headed.” 


counsel to the Eastland Senate| As George Blake Charney, New labor and liberal movements on’ Will discuss 
witchhunt committee, who is a} York Communist chairman in the major questions of policy since 5 | 
McCarran-type Democrat out of)years 1946-1950 said in a letter, they will be the backbone of his) the auspices of the Chicago Coun- 
Nevada. Sourwine was badly|to the N.Y. Times, it is a matter campaign and of any future sup- i] of American-Soviet Friendship 
trounced in his effort to win the! of record that the Communist port he will hope to have. at the Masonic Temple Building, 
32 W. Randolph at 8:15 p.m. 

Daughter of a congregationalist 

minister, Miss Strong has done 


everything from being Moscow 


correspondent for International 
News Service to living in the 
Yenan caves in the early days ot 
the present Peking government of, 
China. | 
She was the only American re- 
porter in the trenches of the Pol- 
ish eastern front in World War II @ 
: ee 4 and to visit North Korea in the @ 
| a | Postwar period. 
ig “You are aceused of espionage’ 
and subversive activity directed 
against the Soviet Union.” With 
these words Anna Louise Strong] 
was expelled from the Soviet Union 
_|in 1949. The charges were dropped | 
and an apology offered in 1955 by| 
the new Russian government. | 
“Everyone interested in evaluat- 
ing the Stalin era in the Soviet 
Union ‘ will want to hear Miss 
Strong,” said Council Chairman) 
Mandel Terman. “Even more im-' 
portant, with her great fund of 


vocateurs were aiming at.” 

The newspaper said the great 
mass of spectators who had _ book- 
ed seats “were not engaged in any 
anti-Soviet intrigue” and “man 
wanted to express. their friend 
ship.” These, it concluded, “will 

) the de- 


ithe t regret, at 
of on lS a 
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Behind the Incident of the Discus Th 


THE sensational case of standing.” ( | 
Mme. Nina Ponomareva, the’ Many Britons expressed deep 
Soviet discus thrower which | GisePPointment Russian athletes 
occupied prominent columns Geoff Dyson, coach of the British 
in the Western press last week team said “I am most disappointed, 
resulted in the withdrawal of the that the Russians have withdrawn, 
Russian athletic team from the particularly as over the past two. 
London track games. ‘or three years the relationships in 

Mme. Ponomareva, 27, wife of the athletic world between Russia 
a Soviet doctor, had been charged and ourselves have been ns 


with the theft of berets worth 8 % rapidly.” 


$4.68 from a London department Jack —. the British team 
store. manager said ‘his opposite number 


The Soviets protested the arrest/2". the Soviet team invited the 
to the British Foreign Office which — heh of apps next 
rejected the request to withdraw|” ot we. said, =sWaS:s aan 


the charge. Withdrawal followed.|camtes icse> fie cahhay eorane 
A few days after the charge the a A 


the Russians were “fraternizing,” 
the London Daily Express, a Bea-|pe said, and the Russians “have 
verbrook paper, requested the For- nothing but feelings of friendship 


eign Office to apologize to the ath-' “ieee f 
lete. The New York Times last “sau seep 4 34 


Saturday carried a cable quoting 
“diplomatic sources” that the ath-|) AN EDITORIAL in the London 
Daily Worker called the Soviet: 


lete “made no attempt at subter- 
fuge. She openly ordered the five decision to withdraw “regrettable.” 
It said there was’ a possibility of: 


hats, it was said, and had them 
“provocation” in the arrest — a 


placed in her shopping bag by a 
clerk. There is disposition in some|charge the Soviets had made—and 

the paper said it was true that the|themselves to be provoked into 
any form of action that would 


to blame the Fore 
revi ons git friendship 
‘res ebtie y hurting some’ peo: stop’ the mate it For if'there, 
ple.” rah * bptoveeutton” that *iwhit thé! pro- 


2 


Nina Ponamorava, European 
discus throwing champion, who 
won the title in August 1954, at q 
meet in Sweden. Since winning 
a gold medal in the 1952 Olym- 
pics, she has never been defeated 


“However” the Daily Worker 


continued, “it was the obligation 
of tke Soviet team not to allow 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


israel Celebrates 


The New Year 


JERUSALEM, Israeli Sector, 
Sept. 5. — Israel’s economic | 
came to a standstill today, and | 
‘most of the nation’s le stream- 
ed to ogues. to. usher, in, the... 
Jewish New ears" et eyere ene! 


dear Ce 

Civil Rights 

Main Issue 
GREENVILLE, §. C. 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

Attacks on our press and the 
Communist Party are a violation 
of a free political discussion of 
issues facing all Americans in 
the fast moving march of human 
progress in the world since de- 
feat of the major roots of fas- 
cism in 1945. 

Civil rights will remain the 
major domestic issue in our coun- 
try till more of us recognize, 
endorse, and use our American 
Bill. of Rights and Constitution. 
Jt appears, that even the Demo- 
cratic Party can't have a free 
and open discussion on civil 
rights—even though this is the 
major discussed problem in the 
Jand, 

How can the so-called Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Republi- 
can administration intensify their 
attack on such workingclass lead- 


ers as Ann Burlak? The State of | 


Georgia threatened her with 
death in the electric chair in 
1930 during the starvation in the 
midst of plenty depression for or- 
ganizing the hungry of both 
races and asking for food, And 
now, in the name of the Ameri- 
can people and democracy the 
D. of J.s act is in disharmony 
with the -social progress of the 
times and one which all believ- 


ers in democracy, freedom of con- 


science will have to challenge 
in justice to themselves and 
others. 

Sending ten dollar contribution 
along with this to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 


Press. 
]. M. 
© © . 


Says U. S. Needs 

A People’s Lobby 

: NEW YORK. 
Dear Editor: oa 

Regardless of how the elections 
turn out, what America needs is 
a national, non-partisan, people’s 
lobby. It should have an office in 
Washington, D. C., in each state 
capital, and in every other city. 
Its base would be meeting of 
neighbors in their homes (week- 
ly), town meetings in public 
schools,” recreation. centers or 
churches (monthly), annual con- 
ventions in each city followed 
by a state convention and per- 
haps a national convention. 

Suggestions for government 
action (city, state or federal) 
might originate in a neighbor- 
-hood group or a town meeting. 
If approved by the majority, 
they would be forwarded to the 
city office (if the suggestions 
were for action by city council, 
or the mayor). If approved by 
the city office, all groups and 
town meetings would be notified 
and vote on them. If the major- 
ity approved, the city office 
would notify each group of a 

lan for city-wide action, that is, 
arge groups would visit their 
counciiman, or the mayor, or 
write to them. 

Similar lobbying would take 
place on a county, state and na- 
awe mane . 

r unions, Negro, progres- 
sive and liberal shed at 8 
could be a source of many active 
workers. 

__ This lobby could write its own 
platform and ask. political candi- 
pales ‘om’ Page 7a 
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Socialism Is Today a Universal Issue— 


Requiring 


By MIKE RUSSO 


(New England District Organizer) 


THE historic develop- 
ments associated with the 
20th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet 
Union are subjecting Marx- 
ist movements everywhere to 
the sharpest scrutiny and most 
searching criticism in years. 

Nowhere are dogmatism and 


a doctrinaire approach to Marx- 
ism more in evidence than in 


the theory and practice of or- 


ess Our tactics, party 
orms of organization, concepts 
ods of 


| work are the outgrowth of a 


mechanical application of the 


| Leninist principles of organiza- 
tion to the United States. 


American Marxists, from the 
earliest days, have suffered from 
an inflexible attitude toward 
principles of party eo erat 


| We based our practical activities 
| on the belief that the principles 


| 
| 


formulated by Lenin were uni- 
versal and immutable, applic- 
able everywhere without reserv- 
ation. 

This mistaken notion was 
greatly reinforced later by the 
more authoritative re-statement 
of these principles by Joseph 
Stalin in the “Foundations of 
Leninism,’ and other writings 
on the party, themselves the 
product of particular circum- 
stances. It was also greatly 
strengthened by the decisions of 
the Sixth World Congress of the 
Communist International in 
1928. The aim of these deci- 


| sions, to put it plainly, was to 


: 


omne 


transform every Communist 
Party into a carbon copy of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 

Dogmatism blinded us to the 
fact that Lenin's tactical con- 
cepts and principles of organ- 
ization were not conceived in 
the abstract but in a concrete 
historical setting. Both the in- 
ternational situation and political 
conditions in Russian exercised 
a decisive influence in shaping 
the character of the party, con- 
cepts of leadership and methods 
of work. 

Because of this, many of these 
principles were inevitably limit- 
ed in their application. If this 


_— a Me 


By J. JOHNSON 


CHICAGO. 
IM WESTSS letter in the 
July 19 Worker is a valuable 
contribution inasmuch as it 
shows a_ willingness to 
grapple with definite prob- 
lems instead of repeating gen- 
eralizations which will appear 
meaningless to the public at 
large. 

With all due respect to the 
National Committee, its state- 
ment July 19, is not outstanding. 
Quote: “With renewed energy 
and devotion, the Communist 


' Party of the United States will 


put forth every effort to rally 
the American people to end the 
cold war and to ensure peace 
and good neighborly relations be- 
tween the peoples of the U.S.A., 
the Soviet Union and all other 
lands. We shall continue to work 
for greater economic security, 
democracy and social 

and for the end of anti- 


! aud raciém in out coumtiy." 
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Ne w Methods of Work and Program 


Statement of the Committee 


Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced opening of a 
public discussion on the report 
of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation of all Par- 
ty members and organizations. 

In this issue we continue to 
print articles that have been re- 
ceived. : 

The discussion now being in- 
initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new. For some time now, there 
has been intense debate in the 


ranks of the Party on all phas- 
es of our work. A profound proc- 
ess of re-examination is going 
on. There are differences of opin- 
ion within our ranks on a whole 
host 6f questions. There is noth- 
ining alarming about this. For 
only an open, frank and vigor- 
ous discussion in which every 


member honestly and frankly 
states his or her position, can 
guarantee that we will emerge 
with a stronger party and one 
more capable of truly serving 


and advancing the welfare of 


the American people and the 
cause of Socialism. 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 
it will help further deepen our 
understanding of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, ag well as increasingly 
bring forth much more think- 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives. 

We urge upon everyone full- 
est participation in this discus- 
sion. 

DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 
_J 


Se 


was not readily apparent in the 


early formative years of the #4: sg 


Communist movement, it should 


have been later, especially fol- Gees 


lowing World War IL. 
+ 
CHARACTERISTIC of Lenin 


and his scientific method, only 
after a thorough analysis of the 
international situation 
ery aspect of Russian life did he 
proceed to determine the tactical] 
means by which it would be 
necessary for the masses to come 
to power and to delineate the 
arty structure and the type of 
coslerchie that would be neces- 
sary to fulfill the task. 

Despite the fact that Lenin 
preferred a peaceful transition 
to “song ak coe always to 
exploit every possibility in that 
direction, however slight, he was 
realistic enough to toon that 
under conditions that then pre- 
vailed, the chances for a peace- 
ful transition were extremely 
remote if not impossible. As a 
result, his ideas on tactics, or- 
ganization aud leadership were 
inevitably and understandably 
influenced by this knowledge. 
This was the decisive factor 
upon which rested the entire 


tactical and organizational edi- 


fice of his party. 

An imperative requirement 
flowing logically from this basic 
taetical view was Lenins firm 
conviction that party leadershi 
should be highly centralized ie 
be invested with a great deal of 
authority. 


Organizing the party around a 


What else do they expect the 
party to do? To fan the flames 
of the cold war, to work for 
economic insecurity or to en- 
courage racism in our country? 
Truly the _ must do what 
the National Committee says it 
will do, But the whole United 
States expects the party to do 
this it should not be necessary 
to reiterate it. 

West's article goes a step fur- 
ther. He shows the danger of 
jumping from one extreme to 
another. While a certain. condi- 
tion mav necessitate a tactical 
reversal, the danger is that the 
party will remain reversed even 
when the condition which caused 
the turnabout ” disappeared. 


BOURGEOIS forces are quick 
to a. their policies. F. D. 
Roosevelt promised the country 
that “your sons will never go: to 
war.” “Faced with a situation 
a mynd for a ro scare 

olicy, the. government 
sob deanisii baletelbn vou ia 


new Hinection. 44; | ia “ewore 


and ev- | 


#44 ‘J 
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MIKE RUSSO, New England 
District Organizer. 


nucleus of highly trained, de- 
voted and selfless “professional 
revolutionaries,” completely ded- 
icated to the cause of the rev- 
olution, was another basic fea- 
ture of Leninist organization that 
reflected the stringent require- 
ments of the struggle under con- 
ditions of extreme Czarist op- 
pression and terror. 


Still another basic principle 
which combined the necessity of 


a highly centralized leadership 
with the practice of inner-party 
democracy was democratic cen- 
tralism. This principle not only 
marked an important distinction 
between opportunists- and revo- 
lutionaries, it also enabled the 
party to act with maximum 


Let's Change Policy as Needed 


The amp , however, if truly 
guided by dialetical materialism, 
should be able to anticipate com- 
ing changes and to some degree 
foresee what is ahead, The or- 
ganization would then avoid the 
pitfalls of Jim West's “main dan- 
gers.  Dialetical materialism 
teaches us situations will change 
into their opposites; we have 


‘the “negation of the negation,” 


to use the language of Marx- 
philosophy. 

Armed with this understand- 
ing, the party would be in a bet- 
ter position to maintain har- 


~-mony in its ranks. 
The witch-hunters maintain 


their activities today to isolate the 
party from the socalist forces and 
the socalist forces from the work- 
ing class. Against this we can 
set the common sense of the 
mass of the people. A Commu- 
nist Party orientated along the 
lines Jim West sets forth would 


be acceptable both to the work- | 


ing class and the masses and end 
the ‘party's isolation once and for 


‘ 
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unity and effectiveness and gave 
it a high degree of tactical mo- 
bility, an important requirement 
in the conditions of struggle in 
Russia. 

* 

TODAY, of course, the situa- 
tion is fundamentally different. 
In the place of a world univer- 
sally dominated by imperialism 
we now have two worlds, the 
declining and crisis-ridden world 
of capitalism and the rising and 


eek icyph world of socialism, 


Instead of being faced with the 
rospect of the inevitable out- 
reak of imperialist war, for the 

first time in human history peo- 

ple can now live with the pro- 
spect of a lasting peace. 


The situation has greatly 
changed from the subjective 
point of view. No longer does 
Social Democracy represent the 
dominant influence in the world 
labor movement. Today there 
are gréat Communist parties in 
many lands enjoying wide sup- 
port among the masses. Further- 
more, the movement for wor’:- 
ing class unity has strong sup- 
port in the ranks of the mass so- 
cialist parties of western Europe. 
All of this has created the nec- 
essary conditions for the peace- 
ful transition to Socialism. 

No less significant have been 
the changes within our own 
country in recent years, not to 
mention other important fea- 
tures of American life which we 
have grossly disregarded over 
the years. America, _ unlike 
Czarist Russia, is a nation with 
a great «democratic tradition 
which American Marxists uofor- 
tunately have only lately come 
to appreciate. It possesses a 
high degree of organization, 
with the workers in basic indus- 
try comprising the decisive sec- 
tion’ of the trade union move- 
ment, 

Still another important fea- 
ture, in Czarist Russia it was the 
Social Democrats alone who 
championed the urgent needs of 
the workers and peasants. In 
our own country many organiza- 
tions besides the ‘Communist 
Party are engaged in the strug- 
gle to improve the conditions 
of the people. r 


YET DESPITE the vast dif- 


ferences: that distinguish the 


United States from Russia of the 
days of the Czar and the enor- 
mous changes that have occured 
in the world, especially since | 
World War H, we persisted in 
the application of tactical meas- 
ures, organizational standards 


‘and a style of work that were 
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THERE IS A KEY ISSU:E 


Organize 
ganize 
By C, L. 
SEATTLE, Wash. 


AMIDST the raging de- 


bate on almost everything 
under the sun, it might be 
helpful to remind ourselves 
of some elementary facts in 
order not to become swamped. 

First of all, what happened 
on the main tasks which we set 
ourselves since the ‘50 conven- 
tion? We set out to give leader- 
ship in and to help in develo 
ing a broad movement that could 
repulse the threat of fascism 
and prevent the outbreak of a 
major war, 

The fact is that considerable 
progress has been made in re- 
= the threat of ea — 

t prospects 0 
coexistence are very sath taledte 
er today than five years ago. 

If these things are so then our 
debate and criticism has a foun- 
dation of positive accomplish- 
ment and success. 

Without taking the lion’s share 
of crédit, we can claim on the 
_ record a notable contribution to 

this. It does not go too far to say 
that our contribution was one 
among several indispensable in- 
gredients. 
- $o with respect to the main 
tasks we ought to be criticizing 
our mistakes and weaknesses by 
the test as to what extent a bet- 
ter performance by us could 
have resulted in a_ stronger, 
broader, more united, and ad- 
vanced movement for peace and 
democracy. On the main aims of 
the mass line the chief test is 
NOT what happens to the party, 
but what happens among the 
masses. Not to see this in 
confusion, and negative pes- 
' simistic attitudes in the present 
case. It judges life by a narrow 
party — : 


NEVERTHELESS, a great 
problem bef the party as 
such is that the mass move- 
ment advances more or less 
rapidly along the lines advocat- 
ed by us, we, on the other hand, 
suffer losses in numbers and in 
direct contact and influence. 
This is the real life contradiction 
which must be solved by us. 

The effects of intimidation, 
harassment, legal blows, expul- 
sions from unions, the intensive 
propaganda of the ruling circles 
are the hard and bitter circum- 
stances which objectively give 
rise to this condition. The still 
continuing though not invulner- 
able or stable economic and 
political strong points of U. S. 
capitalism fortifies it. 

The much criticized left sec- 
tarian mistakes detracted from 
the correct main line of the party 
and intensified these negative 
effects, increasing the number of 
losses and the degree of isolation 
in addition to the mass effect of 
slowing up the growth of strug- 
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and direct influence during this 
time? 

I feel that with the notable 
exception of comrade Foster, on 
the question of socialism, that 
this is the case. The recognition 


and correction of this error will, 


not detract from the struggle 
against leftism, but on the con- 
trary is the only means of en- 
listing the wholehearted support 
of those for whom the basic ob- 
jective of socialism remains the 
foundation stone of their sup- 
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port to the party. And before the 
people, what can be more absurd 
than a party of socialism which 
frequently finds itself maneuver- 
ed into a position where it feels 
it must concentrate on hammer- 
ing away that socialism is not 
the issue? Something is wrong 
here, too much defensive, not 
enough positive. 

* 


BESIDES the mass ties which 
arise from building the party and 
winning new support for social- 


ism, and in addition to the un- 
eg ove necessity to be among 

people and understanding 
and participating in the struggie 
where and as it is, and not just 
as we might wish it to be, there 
is another vital question. 

In the face of all the disad- 
vantages and penalties, why 
should, say, an active militant 
worker, or a Negro fighting for 
full freedom nt to work with 
us? What have we to offer to 
outweigh the woes reaction 
threatens for such collaboration? 
We have no monopoly on our 
general line of defending democ- 
racy and peace, praise be! 

Speaking of the majority who 
do not yet see socialism as a 
main aim worthy of struggling 
and sacrificing, how do we an- 
swer this? 

We have seen quite a few 
cases where devoted and active 
people both Communists and 
non-Communists not noted for 
leftism, after being fingered by 
a stodipigeon or by the FBI di- 
rect, have been separated from 
jobs, unions, mass organization 
and without being able to de- 
velop very wide support against 
this victimization. 

While no self correction can 
change this overnight as it is a 
reaction not only to us but to 
the political climate, it seems to 
me that our mass line and work 


can help greatly to speed the 


In the past people have braved : 
persecution to work with us be- | 


© 


cause we have championed is- 
swes and led campaigns which 
met their needs in such a way 
as to bring the response, this is 
the way, this is how we can wim, 
and these are the people who 
will help us to see it through. 


(Continued om Page 11) 
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‘Letters from 
Readers 


(Continued from Page 6) 
dates whether they would pledge 
to support it. | 

The people are split by preju- 
dice into more or less antagonis-' 
tic groups because of color, re-. 
ligion, sex, political belief, na- 
tional origin and other superficial 
differences. “Divide and rule” is 
the secret of the reactionaries’ 
power. When the people can 
overcome their prejudices against 
other groups and agree to act to- 
gether on their basic human 
needs and vote solidly—they can 
win every election, elect every 
good candidate, and have every 
good law enacted, that they de- 
sire. "This lobby might be a step 
forward. Now might be a good 
time to start it. 

P. O'M. 


Undo Harm Done by 


Unjust Expuls‘ons 


New York. 
Dear Editor: 

I am shocked that the subject 
of unjust expulsions has been 
passed over so lightly as though 
it did not involve cruelty to hu- 


man beings. The subject has, 
been mentioned almost casually 
by the same leaders who can 


Democratic Centralism Is the 


Traditional American Way 


THE ARTICLE by A. B. 
Magil (July 22), urging a 
new look at democratic cen- 
tralism, was a welcome con- 
tribution to our discussion. 
Our most urgent task, it seems 
to me, is to change some features 
of our organization. Until this 
has been accomplished we can 
make no headway toward other 
desirable en which are 
now given priority by too many 
of us, both ne Bi and lead- 
ers. 

On this fundamental question 
of reorganization, the National 
Committee has said nothing 
specific. Why must we wait from 


April to September before we 


discover what are the views of 
its members or whether they are 


even 
to gi 


democracy. 
‘This no doubt explains Steel- 
worker's conclusion (July 13) 
that “democratic centralism has 


_ shown itself to be no good.” But, 


framework of American experi- 


ence. 
* 


STATEMENTS in earlier let- 
ters to the effect that democratic 


According to the Standard 


Dictionary, centralism is “the | 


principle of centralizing power, 

in government.” It is further 
d there as “political cen- 
tralization; a centralizing sys- 
tem or tendency.” Obviously, a 
certain amount of centralism is 
essential to effective organization 
on a large scale. The amount of 
democracy associated with it is 
dependent on the air of the or- 
ganization, the activity and de- 
mands of its — and ex- 
pediency, as in case of war or 
the threat of war or other seri- 
Ous emergencies. 


He 
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— 
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so passionately and dramatically 
condema the inhumanities of | 
capitalism. 

How are you ever going to 
reach the masses if you don’t 


/ even care about those who may 


want to be reached—people who 
have already declared them- 
selves on the side of socialism? 
Yet I have not read any inten- 
tion to undo some of the harm 
by —— ions where- 
ever possible, if only for the 
sake of honesty and justice. 

Or is it that’ you just don’t 
care about those sincere socialist 
minded people, many. of whose 
lives.weer shattered by separation 
from a movement in which they 
believed. Do you expect me to 
be convinced by your fine in- 
tentions for the future? I am 
speaking directly to the leaders 
I knew, whose arrogance has 
committed so many injustices 
with an air of self-righteousness 
in the name of “inner party 
struggle.” And now you want 
to write scholarly articles about 
the sincere mistakes “we” have 
made under the misguidance of 
some political deviation. 

ie “enya the serious harm 
wrought by snobbery, cliqueism, 
fanaticism, and just plain cor- 
ruption of certain people in im- 
portant positions who disport 
themselves models of Be oe nen 
before higher-ups, vic- 
tims may never be heard from 
because they have been tossed 
aside or driven away? 

| A Victim. 


| Dear Editor: 


F dein’ deed wehir Abi Gite. 


: 


| down to the level of understan 
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TV VIEWS 


By. BEN LEVINE 


THE Liberal Arts have been 


raising their Greek and Latin 
voices for more living space 
among the proliferating test 
tubes of our universities. 


I feel sympathetic to this move- 
ment.~ My most pleasant college 
memories are of my Latin and 
Romance _iIan- 
guage _ class- 
rooms, my bit- 
terest are ol 
Bunsen burners 
and H2S. 

Even earlier, 

I was by the ac- 
cident of geog- 
raphy  mislaid 


jnto Stuvvesant 


High School, 
an  iInstitutio.. 
technology, from 


that: emphasized 
which I was 


graduated by getting a_ fellow- 


student to construct a model house 
for me in Advanced Woodworking, 
in return for “which I wrote his 
English thesis. 

The only thing I ever built in 
that woodworking class was a re- 
volving bookcase, which revolved 
until you put a book in it. 

And so I hail with joy and turn 
with anticipation to those TV pro- 
grams in which wniversity profes- 


BETTE DAVIS 
sors seek to stimulate interest in 
the ancient classics. 

New York University a month 
Or so ago began one of these pro- 
grams on Saturday at 2 p.m. I 
missed the first two, but I finally 
made the third when Dr. Lionel 
Casson, NYA) professor of classics, 
gave his half-hour lecture on Sop- 

les’ ‘Oedipus.’ 

* 

“OEDIPUS” was a good choice 
for television, since of all Greek 
plays it is the least complex, being 
the best constructed by modern 
standards (and by Aristotle’s stand- 
ards too). Also it is, as Prof. Cas- 
son triumphantly pointed out, a 
thrilling whodunit. 


The professor told this story of 
murder, incest and suicide in 
Thebes in one-syllable words, as if 
he were trying to,interest such stu- 
dents as must take the course or be 
stricken off the football team. At 
times he seemed to be a teacher 
in the Ding Dong School, in his 
anxiety to bring Greek 8) 4 

ing. 

I consider that the professor 
spent too many precious minutes 
of the 30 on the bare plot. It is true 
he said some interesting things 
about the development of “charac- 


ter and circumstance,” and he told 


the fascinating legend of how Sop- 
hocles wrote the sequel, “Oedipus 


in Colonnus,” in order to answer, 


at the age of 90, his sons’ charge 
that he was “non compos meatis.” 


-. ; ry ges _s Sf gets 4 7 : 
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a division © of 


‘Oedipus’ Simple 


~ Lad tackled some of the adult prob- 


lems raised by Greek tragedy. 
* 
I ASK NO HEAVY scholarship 


from a TV program faced with ex- 
tinction by the flie&k of an im- 
patierit finger. But I wonder if 
there aren't many listeners ready 
nowadays to hear not~only how 
ancient Greek drama is similar to 
ours but also in what ways it is 
different. Are’ all listeners like 


those American tourists who travel 


thousands of miles in foreign coun- 
tries only to look for ice cream and 


hot dogs? 

Sophocles wrote a whodunit, 
and so did Agathie Christie, and it 
is admitting fresh air into the dusty 
academic halls to point out that the 
‘Oedipus’ horror is even more 
subtly constructed than “Witness 
for the Prosecution.” 

But we hope that future pro- 
grams will go into some of the 
differences. 

For example it might be pointed 
out that to the Greek audience the 
‘Oedipus’ story was well known, 
so the discovery of the criminal 
came as no surprise. 

Knowing the ending did not 
diminish the Greek spectators’ en- 
jovment. 

This cannot be said for the mod- 
ern murder mystery play. When 
“Witness for the Prosecution” was 
included in an anthology of Broad- 
way plays, the Jast scene was 
omitted so as:not to hurt the box 
office. : : 
* 

ANOTHER DIFFERENCE is 
this: Despite the corpses that strew 
the stage when Greek strophe and 
antistrophe end in the fina) catas- 
trophe, the audience leaves the 
amphitheatre with a feeling of 
high elation. They saw great men 
defeated, but they also saw great 


struggles. Aeschylus put most 
emphasis on the struggle (that is 
why Karl Marx liked him best of 
the famous three), Sophocles stress- 
ed the resulting harmony (he was 
the conservative), and . Euripides 
was interested in the human pathos 
and the immediate social lessons 
{he is the progenitor of Ibsen and 
Shaw), but they all scorned the 
happy ending based on evasion or 
surrender. 

Olympic games today preserve 
this spirit of ancient Greek tragedy, 
with athletes performing under the 
banner whose motto proclaims that 
not winning or losing is important 
but the participation itself, 

The night of the Saturday I saw 
Prof. Casson’s program, I went to 
a neighborhood movie performance 
of “The Catered Affair.” and the 
contrast with ‘Oedipus was most 
instructive. Here was Bette Davis, 
ix one of the finest performances 
of her career, portraying a truly 
tragic struggle of a hackie’s wife 
to maimtain her dignity in a mire 
of scrimping and povyerty.- Her 
daughters wedding brings the is- 
sue to a head, and there is, as in a 


Greek tragedy, a conflict of two. 


rights—the hackie’s dream of buy- 
ing his own; taxi and his wife’s 
dream of the glorious wedding. 

The ancient Greeks, I feel, 
would have pushed the play into 
a big wedding and a merciless ruin, 
attaining grandeur rather than an 
easy answer to an argument over 
meney. 

As the motion picture stands, the 
wife surrenders, the hackie is 
happy, but the audience has the 
dismal feelmg that it has been 
cheated. 

* 

I HAVE one more suggestion 
for such programs as “Long Before 
Shakespeare,” Professional actors, 
rather than professors, should, if it 
is financially feasible, do the 
readings. ; 


I have always wished to see 
Bette Davis employ her talents in 
lays really worthy of her. Miss 
vis as Medea would be worth 
professors in the 
battle,for the liberal arts.in modern 
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GEORGE MEYER 


By ART SHIELDS 

I WAS thinking of the blue 
chip investments of some Fed- 
eral judges as I talked’ to 
George Meyers, a Southern 
mountaineer, the other day. 

Sipe Meyers is a miners son, 
who helped make America a better 
place to live in. He did this through 
the labor movement, which he help- 
ed to build. He was a vigorous rank 
and filer, who. became president 
of the Maryland CIO in the excit- 
ing New Deal period. He led that 
great movement in the “Free State 
when the open shoppers were beat- 
en. He saw the fascist danger push- 
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By A DOCTOR 

CORONARY heart attacks 
are the No. Ll cause of death in 
the U. S. today. Under surveil- 
lance as the criminal is the 
yeice diet with its excess of 
cholesterol and fats generally. 

Arteriosclerosis was first describ- 
ed 100 years ago by the leading 
medical scientists of that day under 
the Viennese pathologist Virchow. 
Many details have since been work- 
ed out. It is a disease in which 
lipids (fatty substances of which 
cholestérol is only one) are Jaid 
down in the cells lining the arteries. 
This causes swelling, scarring, and 
thus narrowing of the arteriés. 

In some cases the artery is finally 
closed off completely. When this oc- 
curs in the coronary arteries .which 
supply the, heart muscle itself, the 
area of muscle supplied by the 
blocked artery dies and then sur- 
vival or death, of .the victim de- 
pends on whether the blood supply 
from the other Coronary arteries 
is adequate to accomplish healing. 

This is a coronary heart -attack. 
More than 90 percent of coronary 
attacks are cansed by arteriosclero- 
sis and thus by the laying down 
of fatty substances in the coronary 
arteries. : | 

* 

IN ORDER to understand the 
causes and find the eure of arterios- 
clerosis.scientists labored for dec- 
ades to uce the human type of 
ioselerosis ‘in laboratory ani- 


~The first to succeed was a group 
7 sns—Anitschkow (presently . 
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S: “I stand firm.” 


ed back and the Four Freedoms 


begin, 

America owes'a debt to such 
men. And yet— 

George Meyers went to prison. 
He recently finished a four-year 
term as a Communist leader under 
the Smith Act. And I’m thinking of 
the kind of judges that sent such 


men away. 
* 


THESE judges belong to a dif- 
ferent social class from George 
Meyers, the miner's son. And the 
contrast is especially glaring if we 
look at the first two judges to jail 
Communists in Smith Act trials. 

These two judges are Medina, 


2 


Medical Science), Ignatowski and 
Chalatow—in 1908-1913. They fed 
animals fats to herbivores (namely 
rabbits) accustomed to eating only 
vegetable matter and produced 
typical arteriosclerosis. For the next 
20 years attempts were made to 
produce arteriosclerosis in other 
animals. All failed. Since man is an 
omnivore, eating both animal and 
vegetable matter, it was erroneous- 
ly concluded that the rabbit experi- 
ments could have no validity for 
man. } : 

The negative belief with regard 
to a dietary cause of arteriosclo- 
rosis prevailed until recent~years. 
However, in 1940 the Cardiovas- 
cular Research Group at Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago, headed 
by Dr. Louis Katz, took up the 
thread of investigation and pro- 
duced arteriosclorosis by high fat 
diet in chicks and other omnivor- 
ous animals, Since then, under 
special conditions, the disease has 
been produced by a fat - high 
cholesterol diet in every species of 
animal tested. 

The process can be hastened by 
rendering the animal diabetic or re- 
ducing its thyroid gland function. 
It. can be prevented in certain 
cases by administering female sex 
hormones. It can be reversed by 
cutting down the fats in the diet. 


* 


SO MUCH for the laboratory. 
Now what of human beings? Re- 
sults on rabbits, chicks, and dogs 
need not apply to people. 

However, it has now been dem- 


onstrated rather, conclusively that 


Heart Disease K 


the New York millionaire, who jail- 


ed Gene Dennis, Ben Davis, John @ 
Gates and eight other Communist 
leaders in 1949, And Judge Ches- §& 


nut, the crusty old Baltimore mil-_ 


lionaire, who sent George Meyers 
and five comrades away in 1952. 

Judge Medina had a special 
grudge against Communists on ac- 
count of his propertied interests. 
And I'm not thinking here of his 


investments in International Nickel #% 


and other big corporations. But of 
Medina, the Tandlord. 

Medina was the toughest-of land- 
lords. He started more than ONE 
HUNDRED eviction proceedings 


against Negro and white tenants. 


He did this when Communists were _ 


organizing tenants to resist such 
evictions in the Great Depression. 
The judge never forgave the Com- 
munists for this. He scolded a wo- 
man trial witnses, who testified 
she had helped the tenants’ move- 


ment. And he did not hide his satis- | 


faction when he sént the Eleven 


away. 
* 


I NOTICED that’ Judge Ches- 


nut was enjoying himself too on 


sentencing day. This 78-year-old 


Republican had driven to court in 
a chauffeured Cadillac limousine. 
He is a heavy stockholder in Beth- 
lehem: Steel. And he must have 


thought=as he neated the execution » 


in organizing steel. He had seen the 
CIO win the big Bethlehem plant 
in the Baltimare area. And he knew 
the Communists had much to do 
with the union's success. 

The judge told George Meyers 
that he hoped to “deter” Commu- 
nists from going back to their ac- 
tivities again. Thats why he was 


sending the defendant. away. But 4 


the aged Bethlehem stockholder 
didn't guess right. For George is 
back now, stronger than ever. 

I was impressed with the 
changes in George in four vears. 
His cultural interests seemed wider; 
his knowledge of human nature 
seemed deeper, and his sympathy 
for suffering still more intense. And 
I wondered how a man could grow 


so much in prison. 
* 


THE FACT is that George has 
been growing all his life. Prison 
didn't stop him. He started life 
with fighting trade union traditions 


~~ 


chamber—of the Communists role 4 
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DEATH RATE PER” 
; 100,000 POPULATION 


DISEASES ACCIDENTS. 
OF HEART: (ALL FORMS) 


down since 1900. Heart lis 


¢ 


: 
Death from some diseases” 


‘ 
: 


terioscierusis 18 typical of those. 


diseases where blood lipids are’ 


high — diabetes, nephritis, hyper) 


thyroidism, ete. Rae 
* Furthermore, if you take.a group 
of people with proven arterioscle-: 
rosis—100 men in a certain age: 
group who have had recent coro= 


dexangement of: lipids apd _sub- 


8) ‘im, the 


‘i 


In a mining camp in the Mafyland 
Mountains. His forebears were Irish 
mmigrants, who helped found the 
miners’ union, They were passion- 
ite Irish revolutionaries too. And 
ihneir Jove for the union and the 
men of their homeland came to- 
gether when they raised money for 
he defense of the “Molly Maguire” 
miners who were hanged in Penn- 
Pyivania in Fai 78 and "79. 
* Young George grew up with a 
jatred of stoolpigeons. And _ this 
hatred of traitors stayed with. him 
when Judge Chesnut asked him to 
betray his fellows. He must give 
the names of fellow Communist 
Party members, the judge said. 
_ George's refusal to stool meant 
an extra month in prison. But he 
told the judge that the very grand- 
children of informers were detest- 
ed in the mining camp where he 


was born. 
* 


_ GEORGE grew big like many 
mountaineers. Hes six feet, three 
inches or. more, with heavy should- 
rs and chest. But there was no 
work for his muscles.in the worn 
Out Maryland mine camps during 
'the depression. So he shifted to the 
big Celanese rayon plant in Cum- 
‘berland at the edge of the hills. 
| The plant was a hell of low 
Fages and speedup at first. And 
sompany suckers seemed” to be 
tooling everywhere. But the young 
niners son began quietly organiz- 
ang. his fellows: Other rank and 
filers were active too. The com- 
‘pany had to sign up. And George 


‘ 
George Meyers told reporters 
as he eater 380 of the Peters- 

burg, Va. prison that— 

_ “J may as well tell you right 
off the bat that I continue to 
stand on the same firm Commu- 
nist convictions with which |! 
came in here... . 

“I consider that I spent the 
time here as the result of a 
coldly calculated. frame-up, and 

don't i to let the matter 
drop. I am going to work to se- 
cure every right to which I am 
entitled to as an American citi- 
zen. Sooner or later I expect to 
be successful. The good sense of 

_ the American people will see to 
that.” | 
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eventually became president of the 
10,000-member local of the CIO 
textile union. He was later State 
CIO president tor several years. 
And he was state leader of the 


Communist Party when sent away. 


The story of George's political 
and cultural awakening lies deep- 
er, however. He met Communists 
in the union. And he began reading 
voraciously for the first time. For 
he had charge of the local’s library 
in one of his first union’ positions. 
And there he found Jefferson and 
Paine and a lot of- good fiction, 
and some Marxist economics. 

* 

BUT George says the book he 
treasures most from that period 
was Mike Gold's “Jews Without 
Money.” That volume was literally 
read to pieces by the mountain 
folk in the mill. No other book had 
such extraordinary popularity. And 
none was so useful. For “Jews 
Without Money” smashed _ the 
stooges propaganda that “The 
Jews’—not the company —- were 
“getting the money.” 

George never had enough time 
for reading, however. ‘The demands 
of the labor movement were too 
heavy. But he found that time’ in 
prison after his day's work as an 
outdoor construction worker was 
done. And he devoured Sean 
O'Casey, Mark Twain, Norris, 
Hamlin Garland and a host of 
other writers. 

“I read O'Caseys plays three 
times over,” said George. “They 
brought me back home. For much 
of the dialogue seemed like the 
arguments of the Irish miners in 
the Georges Creek mine camp.” 

George loves the early writers 
on America’s rural and industrial 
life as well. One of his favorite 
authors was Hamlin Garland, 
whose farm stories are right down 
to earth. “They tell of the suffer- 
ings and struggles of the folks who 
till the soil,” said George. “And | 
wish all my friends could read 
Garland’s “Much Traveled Roads. 
They d enjoy it as much as I.” 

* 

BUT George had human docu- 
ments for his study of American 
life too. These were the Southern 
workers and farmers around him. 
For George spent his nights in a 
big prison dormitory of more than 


90 men in the Federal “Big House” 
at Petersburg, Va. And there were 
few secrets among these human be- 


‘ings caged up together, 


“I learned to know Southern 
workers and farmers better than 
ever before,” George told me. “My 
people, you see, were not typical 
Southern workers. They were Irish 
and Scottish and mountaineer 
American miners. But here the 
poorest folks from the Deep South 
were gathered together. And they 
discussed their problems together 
day by day.” 

There were few professional 
criminals. Some of the inmates were 
young fellows, who had recklessly 
taken a girl for a joy ride in some 
one elses car. Some were poor 
farmers who eked out their income 
by making whisky. And sorne were 
unfortunate Korean War veterans. 

George would like to see amnesty 
won for these vets, who got in 
trouble in a war they didn’t under- 
stand, and which their folks didut 
like. There was one sad kid, who 


was servin 
asleep at the front. The senténce 


10 years for falling - 


was shooting at first. It. was -latere/ 


commuted to life, and still dater 
to a decade in prison. And the poor 
lad used to cry himself to sleep at 


night. For his life was ruined, he | 


said. 
* 

GEORGE. speaks with admira- 
tion of many ~ Negro —* 
whom he met during the day. They 
were segregated in the dormitories 
at night. . . . The Negroes came 
from the very poorest strata’ of 
workers and farmers. But they kept 
their self respect and dignity in 
prison. 

George comes out of prison with 
an added respect for the essential 
dignity of human beings. And with 
an enriched understanding of the 
problems of his fellow Southern 
Americans, whom he talked with 
at night. And this re 
brings confidence in the future o 
America. 

This future belongs to the peo- 
ple, not the monopolies. George be- 
lieves that more firmly than ever. 
It will be a socialist future, when 
the wealth of the country will be 
used by the people who produce 
it, not by the exploiters~ef-Jabor. 
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of our present knowledge of the 
‘liet-heart disease question — the 
laboratory and the clinical. We 
now come to the third pillar, which 
is the newest and in some ways 
the most fascinating. This is the 
epidemiological approach, or study 
of the diseases in various popula- 
tion groups. 

Studies by public health au- 
thorities throughout the world 
confirm the assertion that chronic 
under-nutrition is the lot ef ‘the 
majority of people in the work 
today. Their diet in low in cal- 
ories (1600 calories per day is the 
average in India). The percentage 
of calories of animal origin-is Jow 
(7 percent in India, 4 percent in 
Japan). The percentage of calories 
derived from fat is low (less than 
20. percent). The consumption ol 
milk is low (17 pounds per year 
for the average Burman, 13 pounds 
per year for the average Japanese). 

It is a fact that arteriosclerosis 
and its complications, such as 
coronary heart attacks, are rare 
among people subsisting on such 
low fat diets. 

Furthermore when the fat and 


their average ¢ Calorie intake was drastically re- 


duced in Europe during Nazi oc- 
cupation, the rate of coronary heart 
attacks fell off precipitously, onl 

to return to the prewar level wit 

resumption of-the usual diet pat- 
terns after the war. - ) 
: | * 

_ COMPARE THESE figures with 
_U.'S. consumption of 3,- 


Wrong? 


average U. §. business or profes- 
sional man eats a diet deriving 58 
percent of its calories froin fat. 
This is well above the average for 
the Eskimos! This same diet is 
often low, relatively or absolute- 
ly, in essential nutrients. 


It is not surprising that 25 per- 
cent of Americans are obese. It is 
not surprising either that the rate 
of arteriosclerosis and coronary 
heart attacks is the highest in the 
U. S. of any country ih the world. 


It is true that the rich in Italy and 
Spain, for instance, eat a rich diet 
comparable to our own upper 
economic classés, But one 7 the 
unique- achievements of the U. S. 
working class is that it has achicv- 
ed a diet so rich in fats that. its 
incidence of arteriosclerosis and 
coronary heart attacks is alarm- 
ingly high. This has been dem- 
onstrated in recent work on vari- 
ous economic -groups in Chicago. 
Thus-we must reject categorical- 
ly the assertion that “The exces- 
sively rich obesity producing diet 
is solely the problem of the Amer- 
ican middle and upper classes.” « 
Poor Europeans and Asians can- 
not afford fats in any forms, Poor 
Americans buy fatty cuts of meats 
and go in for excessive frying. 
Before advocating a diet similar 


to the Bantu people of Africa or the , 


Chinese peasant, however, ‘let us 


remember that. the life span'in the 
30-35 years, 


Colonial ‘countries is 
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Vision of Glory 


TECUMSEH, VISION OF 
GLORY, by Glenn Tucker; The 
Bobbs - Merrill Company Inc. 
1956. 


By MARY HOLMES 
HERE is the story of a great 


American. It is the story of the 
struggle of a whole people for 
survival—a_ tragic story. It is the 
story of a people who “fought 
hard, suffered with stoicism, re- 
membered their enemies, yet de- 
spite all this were innately a 
happy, wholesome peopie. Once, 
under Tecumseh, they had a visior 
of glory.” 

Glen Tucker has studied history 
most of his life beeause he loves 
it. But for many years during his 
career as a While House corres- 
pondent and later in the advertis- 
ing business, he had litle time for 
the earnest business of research 
and writing.. “Tecumseh” is Mr. 
Tucker's second book, and it shows 
all the evidences of scholarly -re- 
search and documentation. At the 
same time, Mr. Tuckers love of 
his subject has led him to write 
a book which is as easy to read 
and exciting as a well-written no- 
vel. 

* 

BEGINNING in the deep south 
somewhere in what is now Ala- 
bama, during the turbulent’ years 
just before the American Revolu- 
tion, the story sweeps across the 
land to the banks of Ahe Thams 
River in Canada, during the angry 
and heroic days of the War of 
1812. And out of the pages of the 
story strides the ‘magnificent figure 
of Tecumse}. Ie 

His appearance, never recorded 
by any. artist, is remembered to us 
by those’ who knew him, as “re- 
markable for grace and ease,” and 
as a/‘tall, lithe figure of good 
form and fine, commanding ap- 
pearance.” “He was a man of 

reat courage and conduct, per- 
fectly fearless of danger. He al- 
ways inspired his companions with 
confidence.” ‘There was a certain 
something in his countenance and 
mamnert Uthat made those about him 
love him. 

Tecumseh’s vision of glory was 
a great confederacy of all In- 
dian tribes to check the encgoach- 
ment of the whites on the Indian 


lands. To. achieve this he travelled 


the. continent from the Mohawk 
Rivet in ‘the. east to the. Arkansas 
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the warriors were ittracted to the 
warmth of the campfire in winter, 
so they were drawn to the imner 
blaze that was Tecumseh, now that 
they were joined in bitter warfare 
with the hated “Long Knives.” 

; | * 

TECUMSEH was a great war- 
rior and Jeader. but he was more. 
He was a great and compelling 
orator. “He seemed sureharged 
with power and purpose. His. re- 
tentive memory carried the terms 
of every treaty that had been made 
between the U. S. and the Indians 
though he had never read the text 
of an 0 them. His majestic ora- 
torical ability was rivaled, accord- 
ing to judges among the frontiers- 
men, only by Henry Clay.” 

His debates and conferences 
with General Harrison, Governor 
of the Territory . of Indiana. and 
later President of the U. S., make 
tascinating reading, and show be- 
vond a question the superior intel- 
ligence of the man, Tecumseh. On 
one occasion when Harrison chided 
him for failing to have confidence 
in the White Father, and for unit- 
ing the Indians against him, Te- 
cumseh replied: 

“How can we have confidence 
in the white people? When Jesus 
Christ came upon the earth, you 
killed’ Him and nailed Him to a 
cross. You thought He was dead, 
but you were mistaken. You hive 
Shakers among you, and you laugh 
and make light of their worship. 
Everything I have said to you is 
truth. ... The States have set the 
example of forming a union among 
all the fires—-why should they 
censure the Indians for following 
K 

* 

ALTHOUGH Tecumseh spoke 

only in the Shawnee tongue, and 


was unable to read, he was able to 


speak English and was widely read 
in that tongue, contradictory as 
that may seem. 

He apparently knew more than 
one of Shakespeare's plays, since 
he a preference for Ham- 
let. He knew enough of world his- 
tory to be able to speak familarly 
of Alexander the Great. — 

But Mr. Tucker has done more 
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more qualified than non-intellec- 
tuals. ; 

Take Aragon, whom Leslie 
says he would prefer to Meany 
et. al. Great novelist, poet and 
polemicist thought he may be, 
Aragon is also one of the most 
dogmatic bureaucrats of the 
Stalini . Aragon’s brow- 
beating of biologist Prenant on 
the Lysenko affair, of physicist 
Joliot-Curie on the dangers of 
world-wide atomic destruction 
and of young French intellec- 
tuals in general (recall his fa- 
meus statement that Commu- 
nist Party members have no 
rights—only duties) may strike 
Leslie as more desirable than 
the politics of labor bureaucrats, 
but I'm not sure how much of 
a gain it represents. 

But what is really at issue 
here is the validity of the con- 
cept of “working class hege- 
mony.” This has been incorrect- 
ly interpreted, I believe, as a 
reference for leaders springing 
rom the working class, regard- 
less of qualifications, with the 
corollary assumption that intel- 
lectuals are always wavering ele- 
ments. Neither is true, but it 
is a fact that nothing can re- 
place the experience of the 
working class in arriving at cor- 
rect theory. Lenin once wrote 
how the workers raised the issue 
of bread at a time when the 
Bolshevik theoreticians, Lenin 


included, could not see what 
slogan would set the masses in 
. But he was referring 


motign 
not to ex-workers being sounder 
than ex-bourgeois intellectuals, 
but that actual shop workers 
knew what issues concerned 
them better than party function- 
aries removed from the prob- 
lems of daily life—and this went 
equally for ex-bourgeois and ex- 
proletarian party functionaries. 


_In other words, we don’t io 
ing 
Ji 


—_ mere sey ea wo 

class sim y elevating peo- 
ple te Mositions of lea ip 
who come from working class 
stock. Once out of the shops, 


their judgment is not neces- 
sarily any closer to what the 


workers are thinking than that 
of an intellectual devoted to the 
working class, though he may 
never have been in a shop. If 
we grant the scientific validity 
of the theory that the workin 
class is historically determin 
to lead the movement to so- 
cialism, there is just no sub- 
stitute for having at least a por- 
tion of our s actively in 
the shops, leading the workers 
in struggle, and accurately. re- 
ing their experiences. As 


or the correct assessment of | 


such experiences — class back- 
does not provide any 


- given power to interpret 
pan Onfy “saaialeinalons 
intellectuals” of whatever back- 


panne, Sey, eee have, who 
ave soundly 


mastered creative 


Marxism can do this—and then ( 


only if they are humble : 
to stop talking when they 
be listening. —HANK. 
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i The American Road to Socialism 


Welcome to Inner-Party Democracy! 


THE JUAREZ, CLUB, 
Los. Angeles County, 
CPUSA, expresses its con- 
fidence in our national lead- 
ership and commends that 
leadership for its wise policy of 
leaving wide open all questions 
of am an licy pending 
the - fullest and freest pre-con- 


vention discussion. This, to us, is a 


welcome concrete expression of 
that inner-party democracy to 
which most of our oe 
cadres, including the national, 
have much too often in the past 
given only lip-service. At the 
same time, we do not consider 
that the national leadership is 
absolved from the obligation of 
taking part in that discussion. 

The Juarez Club hails this 
democratic approach to the very 
serious and fundamental prob- 
lems confronting our party in 
this critical period and demands 
that this approach be institu- 
tionalized and implemented to 
cover all phases of party life and 
activity to the end that bureau- 
cratic centralism shall be re- 
placed with democratic central- 
ism. : 

The Juarez Club, recognizing 
that responsibility for the im- 
position of bureaucratic cen- 
tralism upon our party does not 
rest entirely with the leadership, 

y pledges to vigorously 
oppose any tendency, 
whatever quarter, to continue or 
rehabilitate this utterly repre- 
hensible and harmful practice. 

To assure the fullest participa- 
tion of the membership in the 
pre-convention discussion and 
convention decisions, it is neces- 
sary that the membership be 
kept fully informed on discus- 
sions in the national and other 
top committees. The Juarez Club 
condemns present methods of 
haphazard, distorted and di- 
luted reports to the membership 


on discussions in the national 
committee, etc. We demand 
that the membership receive 
adequate information on_ the 
thinking of the leadership, in- 
cluding dissident or mymority 
views. : 

The Juarez Club, moreover, 
expects and insists that the views 
of the membership, as develop- 
ed in the pre-convention dis- 
cussion, shall be reflected in the 
decisions ot the convention, in 
accordance with the principle 


’ of democratic centralism. 


THIS CLUB also takes this 
opportunity to express its ada- 
mant opposition to any and all 
ideas and proposals aimed at 
the liquidation of the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A. Our mem- 
bers are similarly opposed, with 
one exception, to any change 
of name for our party. It is our 
collective opinion, with the one 
exception noted, that the results 
sought by those proposing a 
change of name can be effected 
only os repudiating at the same 
time our basic principles and 
this) to us, is utterly unthink- 
able. 

“A rose,” as the poet said, 
“will smell as sweet by any other 
name.” In the same sense, a 
Marxist party in mid-twentieth 


century America will inevitably 
be red-baited and smeared no 
matter what name it adopts. 

The — to such attacks 
on our party is not to masquer- 
ade under false colors, but 
rather to sink our roots deep 
among the American people b 
the application of correct pol- 
icies, tactics and hard work, and 
the utilization of the vast reser- 
voir of good-will existing among 
many sections of the working 
class and the Negro people for 
our party, as a result of its re- 
lentless struggles for better 
working conditions, for the rights 
of the Negro people, for peace 
and decency, with a socialist 
America as its ultimate goal. We 
reject the contemptible thesis 
a p04 party — —— 

essiy COmpromised, polit- 
ically and morally.” 

This club fully recognizes the 
were | for a searching reap- 
praisal by our party of its pro- 
se policies and tactics, of 
rank criticism of past errors 
and determined efforts to cor- 
rect those errors and guard 
against their repetition.- We 
condemn, however, present ten- 
dencies to ignore all that is good 
and inspiring in our past. 

.We suggest that while there 
should be no dimunition of prin- 
cipled criticism, no lag in our 
determination to root out bu- 
reaucratio methods, — sectarian 
thinking and mechanical appli- 
cation of Marxist principles to 
the American scene, it is none- 
theless high time that we dis- 
carded the sackcloth and ashes 
as a permanent garb and pried 
ourselves loose from the Wail- 
ing Wall. P 

OUR PARTY has made se- 
rious errors, it is true; not the 


least being our uncritical atti- 
tude towards other Communist 


parties and the socialist coun- 


(Continued from Page 6) 
vious ‘examples of this deeply 
ingrained sectarian tendency to 
copy the Soviet model are: the 
development of a bureaucratic 
concept of party leadership with 
an exaggerated view of the im- 
portance of full-time function- 
aries, the mechanical imposition 
of standards of party democracy 
not natural to Americans, the 
acceptance of certain forms of 
party organization without re- 
gard for their suitability to con- 
ditions in the United States, 
etc. 

Today, the political struggle 
in the United States and through- 
out the world is on a much 
higher plane than it was im 
Lenin's day and the period be- 
fore World War II, 

Take the question of social- 
ism, for example. Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks led the Russian work- 
ers and ts to power with 
t embodied the most 
essential needs of the masses — 
bread, land and peace. Social- 
ism as the basic and ultimate 


‘goal of the October Revolution 


was an objective whose consci- 
eus attainment was limited to 


SOCIALISM A UNIVERSAL ISSUE 


It was not the conscious de- 
mand of the masses \in_ their 
overwhelming majority. It was 
only because the masses reposed 
greated confidence in the Bolshe- 
viks that they accepted their 
leadership and willingly followed 
them on to the path of Social- 
ism. Under conditions that 
then prevailed the transition to 
power could not have been 
achieved otherwise. 

But today the situation is al- 
together different. Socialism 
has become a universal issue. 
To accept the possibility of a 
constitutional transition to s0- 
cialism in our Own country is 
to imply that socialism will one 
day be a major issue, advanced 
by a great mass party enjoying 
the support of millions. 

Since the United States will 
be among the last nations to 
make the change, one can readi- 
ly imagine the profound effect 
that the continued expansion of 
the socialist sector of the world 
will have on the political situa- 
tion in the United States. 

In light of this, is it not clear 
that Marxists-Leninists must 
modify their program, tactics 
and organization and bring them 
in line with the new features 
of the present situation in the 
United States? : 


——— 


WE CAN DO this without 
in any way sacrificing the strug- 
gle for the more pressing issues 
and political objectives. If our 
tactical approach over the years, 
and especially since World War 
Ii, was not attuned to the at- 
tainment of higher political ob- 
jectives and if we failed to give 
proper emphasis to our ultimate. 
aim\of socialism, is it not be- 
cause\\we were influence by a 
tactical\ concept of a “link to 
the masses” that grew out of an 
earlier period in history in an- 
other country where the condi- 
tions of struggle were very dif- 
ferent than our own? 


SERSERESE 
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tries. But our mistakes were 
honest mistakes, if still inex- 
cusable. (How many groups 
can truthfully say the same of 
much of their policies since 
1914?) And certainly we were 
not the consistently inept 
blunderers, the unmitigated fools 
and idiots that some flagellant 
comrades seem to take a maso- 
chistic delight in depicting us 
to have been. 

We have many correct policies 
and achievements to our credit. 
We have written many a glorious 
page in American history, as an 
integral part of the American 
people. Our party has contribut- 
ed greatly to the growth of the 
American labor movement and 
to the development of the now 
burgeoning freedom struggle of 
the Negro people. We have 
helped advance the cause of the 
Mexican-American people and 
other minority groups. We need 
no apology for our existence. 

If we are at present isolated 
from these movements, that iso- 
lation can be overcome in time 
by the correction of past mis- 
takes, the elimination of incor- 
rect policies, tactics and ap- 
proaches, and by hard work. 

We already are making some 
small gains in the labor move- 
ment and there are countless 
ways in which we can actively 
help, and rally support to, the 
Negro freedom movement. 

Let us, then, resolve to pry 
ourselves loose from the — 
Wall and conscientiously 
vigorously carry forward the 
necessary task of reappraisal and 
the wiping out of bureaucracy, 
sectarianism, doctrinarism — an 
right opportunism as well. 

Long Live the Communist 
Party, U. S. A.l 
Juarez Club, 

Los , Cal. 
CYRIL BRIGGS, 
Educational Director. 


— 
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work that reflect the new fea- 
tures of the itical situation 
and correspond fully to the con- 
ditions of struggle in the United 
States. 

The so-called crisis that pres- 
ently occupies the attention of 
the Marxist-Leninists every- 
where derives from the fact that 
political sopeees — and 
Organizational principles, espe- 
cial in the United States, have 
not tea wholly free from theo- 
ries and ideas that were develop- 
ed in another historical’ period, 
one that definitely came to a 
close with the end of World War 
Il. 

To the extent that these his- 
torically conditioned and obso- 
lete theories contmued to serve 
as guides, they brought our tac- 
tical line increasingly into con- 
flict with the new political reali- 
ties and seriously hindered our 


work. 
* 


TODAY WE MUST rid our 
a a ce pat trem 
Style of wo | | 
leadership of all influences tha 
had their soufces in obsolete 
theories and international experi- 
ence having littl or no mean- 
ing for us in the United States. 
Our program, tactics and organ- 

(Continued on Page 11) : 
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American Road to 


Call for Balance Seconded 


I WANT to add a second to 
William Z. Foster's call for bal- 
ance in evaluating the reason for 
the isolation of left and the 
Communist Party in the U. S., 
which appeared in the Aug. 26 


Worker. | 
In addition to the fact of his 


name being at the top of the ar- 
ticle and his earned reputation 
for: clarity and simplicity, Com- 
rade Foster added to the likeli- 
hood of his article being read all 
the way through by keeping it 
exceptionally short and covering 
so many important points. 

But in keeping it so short, I 
believe he mentioned only in- 
directly, and not specifically, two 
_important points which need to 


A UNIVERSAL 
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ization, in their entirety, must be 
brought fully into accord with 
American requirements and with 
the central idea that socialism 
will be established in the United 
States by Constitutional means. 


Space does not permit a more 
detailed elaboration of all the 
tactical and organizational 
changes that follow logically 
from the pivotal idea of a Con- 
titutional transition to Socialism 
in the United States. Some have 
been indicated in Comrade Den- 
nis report to the National Com- 
mittee. Others have been made 
in the current discussion. 

I should like to pass on to a 
proposal which I deem to be in- 
dispensable to the more basic 
solution of the problems that 
confront us as a result of the 
great new changes in the world. 

Comrade Dennis call for the 
formation of a new and broad 
mass party of socialism in the 
United States represents a long 
term objective with which I 
thoroughly agree. 

The attainment of this goal, 
however, is not contingent on 
future developments alone. A 
great deal depends on what we 
do now and in the immediate 
future to chart a course of ac- 
tion that will aid in its develop- 
ment. 

Although one cannot foresee 
all the factors and circumstances 
that will enter in the forma- 
tion of such a party, it may 
prove helpful if we try to en- 
visage the course of its develop- 
ment, if only in broad outlines. 

* 


EVERYONE will agree that 
the likelihood of such a party 
being founded in the immediate 
future is extremely doubtful. It 
may be several years before con- 
ditions warranting its establish- 
ment come into being in the 
United States. 

No one would suggest that 
such a party should be launch- 
ed by the Communists alone 
without the approval and par- 
ticipation from the very begin- 
ning of other socialist-minded 

groups, including particularly an 
C ortant representation of 

from the. organized Ja- 
re movement. No one would 
seriously suggest that we make 
the transition to this new party 
of socialism either now or at 
some future time directly from 
our present organization, the 
Communist Party. | 

If this is so, then it is ob- 
vious that there will be an in- 
terim period of indefinite dura- 
tion separating the present or- 
Barty fron of the Communist 


lige projected bp ‘ 
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be given major consideration in 
any discussion of this subject. 
And this is even truer with 
reference to the subject out of 
which our present discussion 
owe the particular American 
und in which we work 
and trom which we must make 
our judgments. 
The. United States is a major 
industrial nation and in most 
s the leader among capitalist 
industrial nations. But while 
every other major industrial na- 
tion in the world has taken 
large steps, in One form or an- 
other, in the direction of the 
ascenda of socialist thought, 
the U.S. has lagged far behind. 
I believe this is is attributable to 


ISSUE 


and the eventual formation of a 
new party of socialism are some 
of the problems. 

An important step in that di- 
rection would be the formation 
soon, within a year or so, of a 
non-party organization, political 
in character, whose. chief pur- 
pose would be to advance the 
cause of Socialism in the United 


States. 

By publicly proclaiming our 
readines to dissolve the Com- 
munist Party and to join with 
other groups in- the formation of 
such an organization, we would 
contribute greatly to the un- 
freezing of attitudes in the ranks 
of the left and help create im- 
portant pre-requisites for united 
action and a common approach 
to the task of advancing the 
cause of socialism in the United 
States. 

This act would underscore a 
determitiation to rid ourselves of 
an onerous sectarianism and en- 
courage the search for more 
basic and indigenous foundations 
for a mass socialist movement in 
the United States. 

Furthermore, at this stage of 
political development, the 
change to a non-party form of 
political organization is more 
suited to the 
matic and tactical requirements 
of the political situation in the 
United States. 

WITHOUT minimizing the 
importance of the struggle over 
immediate issues, I believe that 
Marxist aims—to help the work- 
ing class develop its class inde- 
pendence and to imbue it with 
a socialist outlook—would best 
be served in this period through 
a political organization of a 
non-party type. 

This change, in my opinion, 
would lend itself most approp- 
riately to work in the two-party 
system for the development of a 
new political alignment in the 
United States. 

These proposals do not spring 
from a mood of hopelessness and 
despair. Nor are they advanced 
because the record of our party 
is a catalogue of weaknesses and 
sectarian isolation. On the con- 
trary, there is much in our rec- 
ord of which we can be proud. 

But the struggle proceeds, 
subjective inclinations notwith- 
standing. These proposals are 
advanced in response to the de- 
mands that history places before 
us and the new opportunities 
that beckon. | 

One cannot properly appraise 
the party's status by abstractin 
it from the political setting a 
world environment and viewing 
it clinically. One must see cur- 
rent developments and changes 
as essential requirements for 
next stage of the struggle for so- 
cialism. 


We must act boldly and crea-. 


tively. If we do this, we can 
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major program-— 


the following two reasons: 

1, Approximately one-quarter 
to one-third of our country (the 
South) has been operating under 
more or less fascist political con- 
ditions for about three-quarters 
of a century. This has very de- 
cisivély ‘affected not only the 
political and economic develop- 
ment of the whole nation, but 
by indirection it has made it 
much easier for the forces that 
wanted to do so to keep people 
in all parts of the country in 
comparative ignorance. 


The combination of Dixiecrat 
and GOP Cadillac Congressmen 
has been powerful enough to 
keep certain progressive issues— 
socialized medicine, rights of 
aliens and minorities, etc.—from 
becoming major national issues— 
except on the terms they set and 
as they saw fit. This is without 
taking into-consideration the out- 
look of a venal press and..com- 
munications media, who must, 
after all, sell papers and ad- 
vertise products to the great 
mass of the people. 

2. The second important fac- 
tor which has made it easier to 
sell the American people “a bill 
of goods” is the fact that the ter- 
ritory of the U. S. has escaped 
the ravages of war for almost 
100 years. 

With this great good fortune 
added to the occasional bursts of 
prosperity which Comrade Fos- 
ter speaks of, it has been pos- 
sible to sway large parts of the 
popul: ition into smugness and 
complacency. This was much 
easier and for longer periods 
here than was possible in Eu- 
rope or elsewhere. 

* 

THE EFFECT of these things 
has been not oulv to iso 
U.S. from its own left (a corol- 
lary of our usual way & pe. ¥ 
it) but also from the rest ol the 
world. Almost every traveller, no 
matter from what part of the 
world, or of whatever political 
persuasion, has brought back re- 
ports of this. . 

And although certainly the 
American people do not benefit 
directly, it is beginning to clarify 
a very. murky atmosphere and 
this cannot help but redound to 
a reconsideration of progressive 
thought and feeling. This in turn 
will assist in the political educa- 
tion of the American people, as 
it is already having a major use- 
ful effect in world diplomacy. 

In addition, the correctness of 
the struggle of the Negro people, 
the Communist Party and their 
allies is beginning to have a ma- 
jor effect on the political situa- 
tion in the South and thereby 
will inevitably reverse many of 
the things spoken of above, in- 
cluding the isolation of the left. 


We have lost much along the 
path we have followed, but there 
is yet much we will gain by con- 
tinuing in those directions in 
which we were demonstrably 
correct and of which the people 
will learn little by little. 


Wholesale and gross change 
in our program and recommen- 
dations would be warranted not 
alone by ‘the fact of our having 
failed, to the degree that we 
have until now, but by our hav- 
ing been obviously and decisive- 
r incorrect. I do not believe 
t ~ 


is is so. 
SAUL GROSS 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
of the Supreme Court, are bind- 
ing on subordinate bodies from 
the state on down, and a minor- 
ity must accept the decision of 
the majority. The discipline re- 
quired is that of obeying the 
laws enacted, whether or not 
they meet with our individual ap- 
proval. 
+ 

‘THIS, I submit, is democratic 
centralism, and it will be noted 
that in certain respects our party 
organization is below the na- 
tional standard. Our leaders are 
not elected. An unanimous vote 
by delegates for a slate pre- 
pared without general discussion 
is very\far from what we as a na- 
tion regard as. an_ election. 
Furthermore, reports from the 
leadership do not air differences 
of opinion, as is done in con- 
gressional reports. 

Lenin's prograin for a party 
based on Sonceunts centralism 
(1907) went further in the direc- 
tion of democracy than the pro- 
gram adopted in 1952. It called, 
among other things, for refer- 
endum to the membership of 
measures which would have a 
wide application, and the right 
to recall party officials (quoted 
by Magil). These are procedures 
which have’ been adopted by 
many states and cities in the 


U. S. A., but not as yet by our 
national government, nor by our 
party, which might well do so. 

Various correspondents have 
proposed wholesome changes in 
our party organization. Excel- 
lent suggestions were made by 
Magil and, in the same issue, by 
a group of California members 
who already had submitted them 
to their state board. It would 
speed us along the road to Amer-~ 
ican socialism if all such sugges- 
tions were assembled by mem- 
bers from each group, begin- 
ning now and without waitin ng 
for the possibility of a prin 
summary. 

Clubs would then be in a posi- 
tion to begin immediately what 
may prove to be a long discus- 
sion, and will be better prepared 


to consider whatever our national 


leaders have to say on the sub- 


ject in the draft resolution or 
elsewhere. 

An early start should make it 
possible nt to come to a de- 
cision and submit proposals to 
the proper body before it is too 
late to affect the outcome. It is 
to be hoped that a constitutional 
convention along the lines pro- 
—_ by P. A. Z. (July 27) will 

e strongly urg 
. The necessity of raising our 
over-centralized and therefore 
too bureaucratic party to a high- 
er level of democratic central- 
isin is the most vital matter which 
confronts us. Our success in 
other fields of activity ds 
on our success in this one. If you 
doubt it, re-read with this in 
mind the contributions by Steel- 
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fat where feasible. 
rotissering should be substituted 
for frying and roasting where pos- 
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factors? 


‘It seems to me that the present 


state of knowledge permits—in fact ~ 
demands—a recommendation that 
we begin choosing the Jean cuts 


off visible 
roiling and 


meat, and trimmin 


le. 
4 


FRESH FRUITS and vegetables 


and 100 percent whole grain prod- 
ucts in the diet should be increased. 
Substituting apples for apple pie 
ala mode hn 9 

strawberry 
sirable. 


for 
de- 


strawberries 


shortcake seems 


Vegetables need not be saturated 


with creams and oils. 


Why do I say “where possible” 
d “where feasible?” Because the 


whole question of diet is a highly 
social question. 
ing majority of Americans will not 
stay on a diet year in and year out 
which sets them apart from their 
families, friends, and fellow-work- 
ers. 
dietary revisions mentioned above 
seem both practical and desirable 
in 
knowledge. 


The overwhehna- 


Therefore, the rather mild 


light of the present state of our 


It is true that there are un- 


knowns in this picture. The fact is 
that no one knows what constitutes 


optimum diet for optimum 


health over an optimum life span, 


Meanwhile, the problem is in 


‘some ways analagous to cigarette 
ismoking and smog. 


No one has 


| proved these factors contribute to 
the alarming increase in hing can- 
cer, but I am willing to do with- 
out them while awaiting the in- 
controvertibie proof. 


tha 


‘cause 


Dietary changes of the kind I 
ve mentioned seem unlikely to 
narm and mav well con- 


{tribute to a further decisive ad- 
‘vance in the health and life span 


of 


America ans. 


Unemployment 


The South 


(Continued from Page 7) 


insurance. the 


Scottsboro case, industrial unien- 
ism, the fight to organize auto 


and steel, 


the initial anti-fascist 


and peace movements evoked 
such a response. Conditions dif- 
fer, but such fighting concentrat- 
ed campaigns are still important. 


IS THERE such a key issue 


before us combining the needs 
of labor, the Negro people, the 
farmers, meeting the necessity of 
struggle for democratic advance 
and strengthening peace. I think 
there is. Everything necessary is 
found in two companion issues. 
Organize the South and oust the 
Dixiecrats! The Dennis report 
lists these two tasks. 


On Page 44, “. . . The strug- 


gle for Negro rights and freedom 
North and South of the Mason 
Dixon Line has emerged as a 
general national democratic task 
upon the solution of which de- 
pends the democratic and social 
advance of the whole nation, par- 
ticularly of the workers and 


farmers.” 


(my emphasis). 


I agree wholeheartedly. But 


if this is correct, it belongs not 
tucked away at the end of a sec- 


tion. “Put an End to Dog 


na- 


tism,” but expanded, elaborated 
into the central theme of the en- 
tire report. Either it is true or 
not. If it is as I firmly believe, 
the conclusions must follow. This ~ 
is the big task of the present and 
the immediate future. The issue 
is ripe. The time is now. This 
is our vanguard role at this mo- 
ment. Let us tackle this in ALL 
its ramifications and get to work. 


I think the discussion. must 


above all answer this. If not this, 
then what? 


SUNDAY 


COMPARING U.S., SOVIET TRICK TRYOUTS 
We d lake Their Men, Their 
Women Would Trim Ours 


- If the United States and Soviet Olympic track and field stars clashed today, Amer- 
ican men would win about two-thirds of the events but our girls would be lucky to score 
one victory. That's the conclusion reached by comparing the performances recorded in 


recent U. S. Olympic trials with 
those produced by the Russians 


on the ee 
SCOREBOARD 


SN RI CTT em nn ET ~ 


By LESTER RODNEY 
Listening to Rizzuto Broadcast 


PHIL RIZZUTO, dropped by the “sentimental” bus- 
inéss men who run the Yankees, as were Vic Raschi Ed 
Lopat, Tommy Henrich and others before him, is think- 
ing about a possible job as a radio or TV announcer. 

We were lucky enough to catch a one inning radio 
tryout by the 37 year old Scooter recently. It was a night 


eee between the Dodgers and 
viants at the Polo Grounds. After 


other hand, Georgi Klimov of Mos- to represent the U. S. in the event 


during their Spartakiade sports|cow set a world record of four at Melbourne. 

festival. hours, five minutes and 12.2 sec-| Here's how the U. —— Rus- 
gps Se: 5 ‘onds in the 50,000 meter walk at sian Olympic trial performances 

OF. conse, 10. FOURS 0. Ane the Spartakiade and figures to beat! compare with each other and the 


babbling brooks. If I were the 


one inning of play, the. rain 
camem down in buckets, time 
was Called, and as I hastily pull- 
ed my notes away from the 
dripping edge of the press box, 
I thought I heard a vaguely 
familiar voice giving a — 
account of the one inning I ha 
just seen. 


Investigation through _ the 
nearby door separating a broad- 
casting perch from the writers 
revealed a sweating, smiling 
Rizzuto listening to a tape re- 
corder playback of his descrip- 
tion of the inning. The Yankee 
scooter had applied for the open 
job as radio broadcaster of the 
1957 Baltimore games. He had 
arranged to try his hand at a 
broadcast and send the results 
to Baltimere for consideration. 

ss 

“IS THAT really me?” Little 
Phil asked with a shake of the 
head as the voice rose sharply 
to say “Gilliam hits the ball on 


the ground down the third base — 


line. . . .” He grinned faintly. 
“It's embarrassing to hear your- 
self.” 

The voice, with which most 
fans are unfamiliar, was strong, 
easy and pleasant. The “broad- 
cast” sounded surprisingly good, 
though there was evident un- 
familiarity with the National 
League players by this lifetime 
American Leaguer. 

Phil chuckled a little ruefully 


this test, I would be quite ex- 


one at Baltimore listening to eerie conn’ daal ' | 
) OVERS WORE DANE & COSY Guar Meet the Yank who qualifies Sept. 16 Olympic records: 


cited by what I heard. In ad- 
dition to being a big name star, 
this Rizzuto came across as a 
real fan, and someone conscious 
of other fans. 

Little things: Like noting the 
fact as Snider fixed his helmet 
that “in the National League the 
players all must wear helmets 
for protection” . . . like when 


Furillo checked his swing in | 
time, explaining “if the bat | 
moved across the plate, it would | 


have to be called a strike even 
if he didn't break his wrists” 
like correctly guessing that a 
hit and run might be coming, 
simply explaining why in a sit- 
uation where the pitcher would 
try to get the ball over the plate, 
and adding, “hit and run, or 
run and hit, which really is a 
better description since the run- 
ning starts first” .. . like telling 
about the batboy shaking Reese's 
hand after the homer. 

The tape voice was saying, 
“I always like to see a shortstop 
hit a homer, you know short- 
stops are supposed to be in there 
for their fielding,” and the listen- 
ing Rizzuto grinned with a touch 


of impishness as this came back. | 


“I see you dont go in for 
that guessing about the pitch 
being a slider or screwball or 
knuckler and all that,” I men- 


tioned. Phil shook his head vig- , 


at the 1956 Olympics in Mel- 


rest of the world, many of them | 
world record-holders. 


But a recheck of the American! pent and Olympic Record 


and Russian pre-Olympic pertor- | jo meters (10.3) 


mances shows how these two pow-| 
erful teams compare in most of the | 


blue-ribbon track and field events|200 meters (20.7) 


for the game. 


| The U. S. and Russian men bet- | 
tered existing Olympic standards | 


‘in 13 of 20. events in which their gn meters (1:49.2) 


|performances could be compared; 
|Seviet women bettered Olympic’! 


records in eight of 10 Spartakiade 1,500 meters (3:45.2) 


events. 


} 


‘mances indicates that U. S. men) 


‘would defeat the Russians in the ' 10.000 meters (29:17.0) 


100, 200, 400, 800 and 1,500) 
meter runs, the 110 and 440 meter | 


|hurdles, the decathlon, pole vault, 3,000 meter steeplechase 


discus, high jump, broad jump and 
shot put. Soviet men woul 
the 5,000 and 10,000 meter runs. 
3,000 meter steeplechase, the hop, 
step and jump, hammer throw, 
javelin throw and 20,000 meter) 
walk. 

America’s women recorded some 


good performances during the pecathlon (7,887 pts.) 


‘Olympic trials, but the Soviet girls 
‘made better showings in every: 
‘comparable event at the Spartaki-| 


400 meters (45.9) 


(8:45.4) 


53 ft., 2% in.) 


| A comparison of these perfor-|5,000 meters (14.06.6) 


win | 110-meter hurdles (13.7) 
400-meter hurdles (50.8) 


ae meter walk (no record) 


‘Hop, step and jump 


‘bourne. They'll have to contend . ry ~ is 
with, the best athletes from ie Looking Over the Figures nee. 


MEN 


Athlete and Trial Performance 
Bobby Morrow, U.S., 10.3 
Boris Tokaryev, USSR, 10.5 
Bobby Morrow, US., 20.6 
Anatole Ignatyev, USSR, 21.2 
Lou Jones, U.S., 45.2 
Anatole Ignatiey, USSR, 46.5 


Tom Courtney, U.S., 1:46.4 
Vladimir Tsimbalyuk, 1:50.3 
Jerome Walters, U.S., 3:47.6 
lonas Pipine, USSR, 3:48.4 
Viadimir Kuts, USSR, 13:42.2 
Bill Dellinger, U.S., 14:26.0 
Vladimir Kuts, USSR, 28:57.8 
Max Truex, U.S., 30:52.0 


Sevmon. Rzhischin, USSR, 8:39.8 


Phil Coleman, U.S., 9:00.3 


Jack Davis & Lee Calhoun, U.S., 13.8 


Boris Stolyarov,-USSR, 14.4 


Glenn Davis, U.S., 49.5 
Igor Ilyin, USSR, 51.2 


Mikhail Lavrov, USSR, 1:27:58.2 


Jim Hewson, U.S., 1:39:16.0 
Rafer Johnson, U.S., 7,754 pts. 


Vassili Kuznetzov, USSR, 7,728 pts. 
Leonid Scherbakov, USSR, 51 ft. 


Ira Davis, U.S., 51 ft., 4% in. 


ade. The Russian women bettered he ae 
‘the Olympic standard in every | High jump (6 ft., 8% in.) Charles Dumas, U.S., 7 ft., % in. 
event except the 100 meter dash) Vladimir Padyakov, USSR, 6 ft., 6% in. 


matic improvement in technique | and high jump. Hop, step and jump (530 ft., Leonid Scherbakov, USSR, 51 ft., 11 in. 
right off the bat! The U. S. men did not compete | Ye in.) Ira Davis, USA, 51 at 4% in. 

On Rhodes fly, after which | jin 400 and 1,600 meter relay races; High jump (6 ft., 8% in.) Charles Dumas, U.S., 7 ft., %@ in. 
Brandt scored the Giant run, cate the trials but probably, Vladimir Palyakov, USSR, 6 ft., @4 in. 
Phil's voice was full of excite- woul whip the Russians in those | Broad jump (26 ft. 5% in.) Greg Bell & John Bennett, U.S., 25 ft., 


ment at the possible play home, ‘four-man Olympic tests. On the 8% in. 
then fell flatly to say that the ‘- Ph ciate iti dees sl Oleg Fyedoseyev, USSR, 24 ft., 6 in. 


orously. “No, sirree, not me. 
Fast ball, curve, change of pace 
is all I ean report.” There's dra- 


at his description of a play in 
which Gilliam’s bounder carom- 
ed off Castleman’s leg and the 
Ciant third base rookie then 
threw him out. “It’s off-his-leg,” 
came the excited voice from the 
tape recorder, “but he hustles 
and. pounces on it and gets Gil- 
liam at first where Bill White 


makes a nice stretch to pull in 
the throw.” 

As the voice went on to de- 
scribe “my old friend Peewee 
Reese” stepping to the plate, 
Phil in person said,-“How do 
you like that? I forgot Castle. 
mans name on the first play 
of the game, the first game I 
ever broadcast. Did you hear? 
It's off ‘his’ leg.” 

The voice from the tape boom- 
ed up very loud as Reese con- 
nected. ; 

“I get teo excited whenever 
the ball is hit,” said Rizzuto, 
“that’s no good.” 

“Youre wrong,” said the tech- 
ncian at the tape machine, “this 
is radio, not television. That's 
good for radio, they can’t see 
anything, you have to give the 
excitement.” 

The count on Snider went 
to two strikes and one ball, and 
the voice had a moment's hesi- 


run would score easily. 

“That's no good,” he said, 
listening now. “See, I get too 
excited, here comes the throw 
home, and then the letdown, 
he’s going to score easy.” 

But that’s just the way it 
looks to the fan, he was assured. 
Phil remained insistently criti- 
cal. “To much, too much,” he 
said as the voice rose excitedly 
again when the next batter Mt 
the ball. 

* 


WAS this, I asked him, his 
first time in the Polo Grounds 
since the World Series of 1951? 

“Yep, he said, “And that was 
it. Oh, wait, I take that back. 
My dad took me to the Allstar 
Game when Hubbell struck out 
those five in a row. Sat right 
over there,” and he pointed out 
to the faroft left center stands. 

“How old were you then?” 


al every step. Last one to go 
and the lone figure on the field, 
he responded with a theatrical 
bow and stopped outside the 
clubhouse to exchange what was : 
probably insulting pleasantries 
with some Giants leaning out 
of their adjourning window. 
The field was a lake. A leather 
lung writer in the pressbox bel- 
liowed sardonically “Play ball!” 

Rizzuto looked at the empty 
field, “This is some place to 
watch a. ball game from,” he 
said, “Boy, you can see it all 
from here.” 

Better than the dugout, I 
asked? 

He laughed. “And how. They 
ought to make the broadcasters 
pay to watch the game from 
rere. It's a_ pleasure.” 

Speaking of his test, he said, 
“I suppose I. should have prac- 
ticed on a tape recorder at home 


11% in.) 


100 meters (11.5) 


200 meters (24.4) 


Pole vault (14 ft., 11% in.) 
| Discus throw (180 ft., 6% in.) 


Hammar throw (197 ft., 


Javelin throw (242 ft., % in.) 
Shot put (57 ft., 14% in.) 


X-800 meters (2:16.8) 
Y-400-meter relay (45.9) 
80-meter hurdles (11.2) 


Bob Richards, U.S., 15 ft., 1 in. 

Victor Chernobai, USSR, 14 ft., 4 in. 
Fortune Gordien. U.S., 187 ft., 8% in. 
Otto Grigalka, USSR, 172 ft., 3% in. 
Mikhail Krivonosov, USSR, 207 ft., 


S42 in, 


Albert Hall, U.S., 197 ft., 7% in. 


Victor Tsibulenko, USSR, 257 ft. 


Cy Young, U.S., 244 ft., 11 in. 


Parry O’Brien, U.S., 60 ft., 10 in. 
Vardan Ovsepyan, USSR, 56 ft., 11 in. 


WOMEN 


Galina Popova, USSR, 11.6 
Isabel Daniels, U.S., 12.0 
Maria Itkina, USSR, 23.8 
Mae Faggs, U.S., 24.2 


Ludmila Lisenko, USSR, 2:05.38 | 


USSR, Moscow team, 40.9 


Nina Vinogradova, USSR, 10.7 
Barbara Mueller, U.S., 11.9 


Valentina Ballod, USSR, 5 ft., 5 5/6 in, 


High jump (5 ft., 6% in.) 
| Mildred McDaniel, U.S., 5 ft., 4 in. 


Broad jump (20 ft., 5.66 in.) Galina Bystrova, USSR, 20_ft., 9.24 in, 
Margaret Matthews, U.S., 19 ft., 9% in, 


Discus throw (168 ft., 8% in.) Nina Ponomaryova, USSR, 170.16 ft. 
Earlene Brown, U.S., 145 ft., 4% in. 
Alexandra Chudina, USSR, 171.08 ft. 
Karen Anderson, U.S., 153 ft, 5 in, > 
Tatiana Tyshkevich, USSR, 53.20 ft, 
Earlene Brown, U.S., 46 ft., 9% in. 


X—Not included in U.S. trials; not on women’s Olympic program. - 
this year, | | | : 


¥=On Olympic program.but not included: in U.S. trials, = * 
sa s . oe aes tai ame 


first, but I decided I'd just do it | 
cold and get an idea what I 
could dao, 

“Spring training broadcasts 
ought to give me enough prac- 
tice,” he mused, “There's p 
of time to work at it then and 
get Y timing pip : 

As he put on sport jacket 
and gathered in his scorecard 
and notes, you had the very | 
strong feeling you were k 
not at a veteran baseball player 
but at a promising young sports- ” 


“What year was that?” he 
asked, “1934? Let’s see, I was 
15. I was a Dodger fan you 
know, so I didn’t get here much, 
but I liked the Yanks with Babe 
Ruth and Gehrig and Lazzeri 
too.” 

The tape recording ended and 
the rain kept pong down. 
Down below Dodger catcher 
Dixie Howell brought mock 
cheers as he walked shoes and 
socks in hand from the dugout 
to the clubhouse, his bare feet 
bringing squishes of maisture 


tation. Phil laughed. “Hear that? 
Which comes first, balls or 
strikes?” asked the veteran star 
of 14 seasons and 10 World 
Series, “you think I know: in 
a hurry?” 

HE WAS new at this broad- 
casting, there was no doubt in 
listening to the little playback, 

_ yet there was a deiaie clarity 
and freshness about his descrip- 
tion that was et Ha 
pily missing were both the stiff. 
ness of self-consciousness and 
thé windy pompousness of the 


Javelin throw (165 ft., 
7.05 in.) 


Shotput (50 ft., 2.58 in.) 
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ar on Schoolchildren 


sidestepped his admitted respon- 
sibility. 

SO IF THE U. S. Constitution 
covers more of us this week than’ f 
‘it did last, chalk it up to the fight- gi, © 
ing heart of the Negro parents ot 2h 
twelve Tennessee children’ who @. - be 
,, |wouldn't back up, who’ walked ,@> % i" 
‘¥e"ey pthrough a corridor of jeering racists Py 
“4 ito exercise their cOnstitutional #% 


rights. And give an éssential assist | ; 
to Federal Judge Robert L. Taylor, ~h* ee 
a a 


id & Uh een, a Ps ly Pe PN Ce. a — 
ee By fay Tes Sei + t Seen. al Song. ee 4 Tet ne 
WaT pia) wientily Join) Loy a 
, > . i UE EP a eee 
gh ha “ih 


acists 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Court’s desegregation rulings. 
* 


Se gee a 
fas 4 ly ; 


14 


THESE facts, easily remem- 
bered by persons who read the 
daily , were totally un- 
known to President Eisenhower, 
according to what he told his 
weekly news conference. The 
President, commenting on the 
Southern oat said ” knew of 
mo one, and especially not a for the decision, Mayor W. E. Le- 
Governor, who had — the wallen, of Clinton, fal not giving, . 
Supreme Court. (Wednesday s wee gs a i in to the mob, and to Gov. Clem- 
morning papers had carried the |» Pa peer: ae ‘ents to backing the mayor up with Threaten Negro Serviceman 
story 0 Gov. —— a to wg _ | troops. Ht is known that neither | law with vigor. They have given us 
transfer ‘Negro stu <a gar ‘Gov. Clements nor Mayor Lewal-| works, while the White House has 
Mansfield to Fort Wort 4 ee len believe desegregation is right,| asserted a faith that is less than 
aches paypal field by a ‘fed but they have sought to enforce’ tinkling silver sounding brass. 


=e ADLAI OPENS CAMPAIGN 


The President said it was his 
duty to enforce the U. S. Constitu- | 
tion as interpreted by the U. S. Su- : — —— (Continued from Page 2) in the forefront of the fight for 
preme Court, but that he would School Opens: Jeeps Intsead of Textbooks been in it. 'FEPC, for Negro rights in many 
| . Reuther said that under a gov- forms, to have joined in with them 
informed that Georgia, Alabama, were threatened with lynching and ernment of the Cadillac crowd thatijin their support for i carrying 
Mississippi, Virginia, North Caro-|}had to be held in a secret jail. A} peace is uneasy and the prosperity out in speech and practice the Su- 
lina, South Carolina and Louisiana mob in Oliver Springs, Tenn., close|1s uneven; that the part in the preme Court’s decision on segrega- 
have adopted laws and official pol-|to Clinton, went on a rampage|U-S. Constitution that speaks of tion. 
icies to nullify, in fact, the de-|seeking “a dead Negro.” Only the general welfare has come to mean| These “bumps” in the Steven- 
segregation rulings. presence of the national guard kept;General Motors in Washington. A'son operation would best be taken 
And almost wet the President|the mob from reaching its objec-,bit of redbaiting by Reuther got|out before he returns for-his final 
was announcing his hands-off pol-| tive. him no applause, while his call for! run- here in the fall. | 


Amen.” No one has been killed up to the | PEace and attacks on GM did. | “3 


+ F | | oN * | n° 
jtime this was written, but democ-| Britis TUC 7 
STEVENSON left out entirely 


THE LYNCH spirit was abroad. | racy and the rule of law has taken’ : . 
Two Negroes, charged with shoot- 3 ey from his speech any urgent call for 
4 a beating. Little children have; peace , 


‘ing a white man who was part of : , He together with Reuther 
a gang that had attacked a car in| Deen forced to learn their three | by-passed any mention of the mur-| ic Ss 
which the Negroes were riding, ‘Rs — or _— rum’ |derous attacks by the White Citi- 
icy as concerns the constitutional |™8° 1, 4 ™O0». e@iignity OF a)7ens Councils on the Negro people 


, | e 
rights of the omre than ten million| Federal_court has been assailed |i, ‘Tennessee. The assaults on the fy T t 
Negroes affected by the desegrega-,24 detied. And ~ President of the Supreme Court’s decision’ for de- U oma Ion 
U.S., unmoved by the drama, has 
| , BRIGHTON, England. 


tion rulings, trouble was stirring in| ” segregation, got only a feather like’ 


ene 


—~ a ee ee 


-——-——- —-. 


(Eine merece sateen 


gon (Outside New. York): ....+:. 


Sturgis, Kentucky, and in Alvarado, | 
Texas. And in Knoxville, Tenn., the! 


Scene in Mansfield, Texas | + , : 
effigy of a Negro was hung on a' 

leave the high court's desegregation high campus with a sign attached, | 
ruling to the states. He didn't say|reading: “This is Fulton’s (high | 
what states, but he must have been’! school) first n-----g ---- and the last. 


NEGRO PAPER SAYS 4 DEEP 
SOUTH STATES TO GO GOP 


The current edition of the Nor-, will go along with the ticket.” 
folk Journal and Guide, a Negro’ The paper credits the Texas, 
weekly, predicts that Georgia, Mis- Oklahoma, Tennessee and Missouri 
sissippi, Virginia and South Caro- delegations for much that was done 
lina will go Republican, because|in the convention and picks for- 
of southern dissatisfaction with)mer President Harry S. Truman | 
Sen. Estes Kefauver. as “the most disappointed man” 

According te the Journal and who found that he wasn’t running) 
Guide _ editorial, “Neither Mr.:the show. It was the southern tac- 
Stevenson nor Mr. Kefauver is en- tic, the editorial continues, to 
tirely acceptable # the Southern|“stop Stevenson.” When that ef- 
Democratic Party, but we believe fort failed the intransigent racists| 
that most of the southern states folded tents, the paper concluded. 


5,907,600 Had Jobs in July 


New York State Industrial Com-| month, largely because of the steel 
missioner Isador Lubin reports| strike, seasonal drops in manufac- 
5,907,600 persons were employed ' turing and retail, and the reduction 
during July, surpassing 1955 levels! of staff in public schools. Lubin 
but still 55,000 below the postwar said. 

July peak set in 1953. | A continuing rise in non-factory 

The July figure for the state was jobs more than offset the sluggish- 
down 66,000 from the previous ness in manufacturing, he added. 


CIRCULATION STANDINGS — 


Wkr. To D.B. 
Goal Date Goal 


Alabama, Missisipp ec erOOceceesere 15 10 
Californnia, Arizona, Nevada .. 
Connectic 


SsvESex > 


-~ 
hoe 


Pennsylvania | 
Tennessee 


eeeee eee e eee tee eeoaeeeee ees 


Virginia | 
me Virginia seer eee eeeeeeeseeree 


Ste ev eset <Ez 


ili 
BB] es.cx ees 


York Btate ee eeeseeeseeeseee® 
553 Total VU, &. A. vrercescmeccecer Al | 


| 
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a, 


Joe North 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the face, he asked: “And what 
are your radicals coingr He 
remembered, he said, when they 
carried the bright banner for 
the Scottsboro boys, “and your 
people walked into the arena, 
Daniels in the lion's den, and 
persevered until the world heard 
the truth and the boys got free.” 

He said he rejoiced that the 
radicals were with him, even 
though he did not hold their 
philosophy and does not. “But 
{ admired you and I respected 
you.” And now, he asked, where 
are you. I told what our paper 
had written, what Benjamin J. 
Davis had written and he said 
that was to_the good, “But is 
writing enough?” He doubted 
that not all that could be done 
was being done. 

“Understand,” he said, “I do 
not plead for my people alone. 
This concerns you too. The 
whites will suffer as well as the 
Negro if the mob gets the upper 
hand.” 

Where, he concluded, were 
men like Faulkner? He said he 
had read of delegations going 
to Poland, “and God only knows 
where else, sniffing injustice 
from afar, across the wide oceans. 
But I do not see delegations 
from the AFL-CIO down in Clin- 
ton facing Satan. I do not see 
university professors and writers 
and eminent liberals marching 
like Gideon’s bands for right- 
eousness.” 

We parted on that note, and 
I thought, as I walked on, of 
Garrison who would not equivo- 
cate, would not retreat, who 
would be heard; I thought of 
them dragging him through the 
streets of Boston for his intran- 
sigeance. That was more than 
a century ago. But I cannot be- 
lieve that the sons, are lesser 
men than their fathers. I turned 
to add a ern but my friend, 

wa 


far on 


tall, spare, 
with a firm and angry footstep. 


| ) " e . ® . 
touch from Stevenson. Britain’s powerful Trades Union 


Stevenson did ine ae °fl Congress, representing. almost 
ip ea . a m t C alia ,| 800,000 workers, opened here 
Square oe before  Ponice r today for a showdown on wages 
Musliemin’s Laher ¥) 4 and the problems of automation. 
_ vad ny  CeOwes.| First - arrivals were greeted by 


‘But when he spoke before the). : : a ae 
Dal - . \eight pickets parading with signs 
Polish War Veterans convention in| calling on ‘the TUC to support a 


Detroit he sought and got applause : ne 7 
‘Poland. Likewise at the R i ie 
‘Societies convention in Detrokt he On wages, union chiefs already 


mere have indicated they will reject 

said “he dreamed of when I'll go} y 

back some day and seo a Romania Chancellor of the Exchequer Har- 
old MacMillan’s plea for a freeze 


made free.” | ; 
| But he changed his tune when|°" P®Y MCTease Gemands. 
A stormy debate was expected. 


he came into Detroit's Negro| _ | 
ghetto and Congressman Charles|°V* the question of automation. 
; 'A composite resolution, moved 


ir: ’ | 
Diggs, Jr.’s ] , Mack | : 
iggs, Jr.s headquarters at Mack by the Communist-led . Electrical 


| . 

‘and St. Antoine where in payin i 

‘tribute to Diggs he said: _ Trades Union, will be presented. 
; wee It calls for “adequate maintenance” 


has done so much to insure peace ie ae bak , 
on earth and abolish poverty as place 7 aig BO cat men sre Cis 


has your Representative Charles 
Diggs.” — 
ut here again the omission by, : 
Stevenson of any fighting support 
to the U.S. Supreme Court now un-' 
der such fierce attack because of 
its stand against segregation, was 
obvious. As he was speaking, 
headlines in the daily press report-, Abber wish to express 
ed new attacks on Negro citizens| 


at Clinton, Tenn., by Dixiecrat! their heartfelt thanks to 
mobsters. : 

* : the many hundreds of 

STEVENSON, it was felt, short-|}  . comrades, friends and 
changed the politically mature 

relatives who comforted 


Michiganders on his 13 hours visit 
here Labor Day. They turned out us and made this diffi- 
cult period easier to 


250,000 strong to give him of 
endure. 


Edith, Joan and Marlene 


their best support. He didn’t come 
up to the mark on backing Reuth- 
ers call for peace and played for: 
votes before certain warmongering 
elements among the Poles and Ru-|} 
manians. He owed it to the peo- 
ple of this state, who have been 


i i ae ee ee 


eet sel 


To the Memory 
of 


GEN E- 


beloved husband and father, active trade 
unionist, and devoted fighter for 
the rights of man 
(DIED AUG. 9, 1956) 


Edith, Joon and Marlene Abber 


By JO LYNNE 
(Federated Press) 

SUMMER squash is one of 
the most deliciously flavored of 
the seasonal vegetables now 
available. In most regions the fa- 
miliar yellow squash, and the 
round flat pale green squash that 
has ‘its own special flavor. 

Summer squash needs a light 
hand in cooking but plenty of 
salt, pepper, and butter to bring 
out its full flavor. Don’t drown it 
in water, and don't peel it before 
cooking. The pressure cooker is 
excellent for cooking squash. Try 
steaming squash in butter or 
margarine, using only the water 
that clings to it from washing. 

Use leftover summer squash 
in soup, too. Puree it, combine 
with thin cream sauce, season 
well, and top with chopped 
chives, greerf onions, or parsley. 
This soup is good hot or cold. 
FRIED SQUASH 

Cut 3 or 4 small zucchini or 
yellow squash into one-half inch 
slices. Salt each slice generous- 
ly and stack them in a shallow 
dish. Let stand 10 to 15 min- 
utes. Press lightly to remove ex- 
cess moisture, or blot with paper 
towel. 

Dip each slice into flour and 
fry in hot fat about 1-4 inch deep 
till lightly browned. Drain on 
paper towel and serve at once. 
Allow about one squash per 
person to be served. 

STUFFED ZUCCHINI 

4 small zucchini 

1-3 cup grated parmesan 
cheese 
2 tbs chopped parsley 


-_— 


MAKE IT FROM A YARD 
(l’ederated Dress Pattern) 


A practical bib style apr 
requires just a yard of colorful 
fabric in the smaller sizes. Pat- 
tern No, 8343 is in sixes 12, 14, 


16, 18, 20, 40, 42. Size 14, 


one yard of 39-inch. For this 
pattern send 35 cents in coins 
your name, address, size desired 
and the pattern number to Fed- 
erated Press, 1150 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 36. Send 
an extra 25 cents now f 

copy of the Fall & Winter '56 
issue of our complete 

book Basic Fashion—a 


sewing guide for | 
who sews for herself 


family. 


os. * * 


' 


Dash of pepper 

2 tbs butter 

2 cups soft bread crumbs 
2 tbs fine chopped onion 
3-4 tsp salt 


: Page Mr. Ripley! 


Fought Napol 


MANY throughout the 


‘world have read of the long- 


ing for nearly a century and more. 
A “Longevity Album” has been 
compiled by a Soviet scientific in- 


Wash and cut ends off zuc- 
chini but do not peal. Cook, whole, 
in boiling salted water for five 
minutes and drain. Cut in half 
longwise and remove pulp with 
teaspoon. Combine pulp with 
crumbs, onion and parsley, salt, 
pepper and egg. | 

Fill squash shells with mixture, 
dot with butter, and sprinkle 
lightly with more grated cheese. 
Bake in flat baking pan, about 
30 minutes at 350 degrees, or 
till lightly brown on top. Makes 
6 to 8 servings. 


A MEAL OF 
RATATOUILLE 


1-3 cup salad oil 

1 large onion, sliced 

1 small eggplant 

2 green peppers 

Salt and pepper 

2 garlic cloves, chopped 

2 zucchini, unpeeled 

$3 tbs flour 

5 ripe medium size tomatoes 


Heat the oil in large frying 
pan. Add garlic and onion. Cook 
slowly till onion is soft. Slice 
squash and slice, peel, and cube 
eggplant. Remove seeds from 
green peppers and cut in strips. 
Peel and slice tomatoes. 

Lightly flour squash and egg- 
plant, and add to onion mixture. 
Add green peppers. Cover pan 
and cook slowly about one hour, 
stirring occasionally to prevent 
sticking. Add tomatoes and cook 
slowly, uncovered, till thick. Sea- 
son tn taste. Makes 5 or 6 sery- 


ings. 
and is also good with meat balls. 


sonal vegetables that taste better 
now than anything canned, pro- 


cessed or frozen. 


Tecumseh 
(Continued from Page 9) 
brought them. 

He has definitely and finally de- 
bunked one of the great myths of 
the history books—the belief that 
the British in Canada urged Te- 
cumseh and the Indians to war 
against the Americans. It has now 
been established that it was Te- 
cumseh who spent quite a ong 
time trying to sala the British 
to take up arms against the Amer- 


icans in his aid. 
* 


IT WAS NOT until the War of 
1812 had begun that Tecumseh 
came north to join the forces in 
Canada. And it was here in alli- 
ance with General Brock that Te- 
cumseh showed another of — his 


| great talents, military strategy. For 


it was Tecumseh’s plan that led to 
the capture of Detroit early in the 
war. But Brock died and General 
Proctor took his place as the com- 
mander who worked with Tecum- 
seh. In Tecumseh’s words: “Proctor 
no Brock.” And thus began the 


| last short days of ‘Tecumseh‘s life. 


Retreating before the Americans 
towards Moravintown, Tecumseh 
finally succeeded in persuading 
Proctor to- make a stand there. But 
Proctor whose “military measures 
were St designed to save his 
own hide,” had prepared a car- 
riage at the rear the British 
lines, On the first attack by the 
Americans, the first British line 
gave way, and Proctor fled. 

The British troops were com- 
pletely unmanned by his desertion 
and were easily beaten and 600 of 
them take prisoner and many of 
them who had fought under Brock 
with undoubted heroism. 
. Tecumseh.and his Indians fought 


“tor the last and Tecumséh died on 


This dish is a meal in itself | 


It uses a number of the sea- | 


stitute in Tiflis and is currently on 
‘exhibit at the Georgian pavilion of 
'the USSR Agricultural Exhibition. 
It contains 
cal material and brief notes about 
‘the present life of some 50 of the 
‘case histories. 

| The oldest is Yagor Koroyev, 
‘born in 1801, resident of the Yer- 
mani village, Java district, South 
Ossetia. Koroyey was born 18 years 
‘prior to Lermontov and was a con- 
temporary of Pushkin and Griboye- 
'dov. He served as a kitchen boy 
‘with the famous Russian General 


against Napoleon. 
* 


in the album is one of smiling Sulei- 
man Arshba who resides in Tkvar- 
cheli. He turned 122 this year. A 
soldier of the Russian army in the 
_ participant in the Crimean de- 
ense and living witness of the 
events described by Leo Tolstoy in 
“Sevastopol Stores”; he worked 
for a long time as a smith and took, 
‘up gardening in his old age. It was’ 
eons him that the report on the 
‘expedition’s work stated that in 
reply to the question about his teeth 
'Arshba said: “Not so good, one is 
shaking.” 
Each page of the album evokes 
astonishment. There is a pi of 
'Yekaterina Dzanzava of Gali (Ab- 
khazia) born in 1833; then there is 
‘a photograph of 115-year-old B. 
'Mamporia, resident of the Sukhumi 
district; 110-year-old Nusho Grdze-| 
lishvili, a collective farm woman of| 
Kisiskhevi village in Telavi district; 
and others. 
The 110-year-old Estat Hochva 
was photographed at work while 
‘repairing his home in his village 
Gumista, Sukhumi district. He is 
able-bodied and looks well for his 


age. 


® 


THERE IS an interesting photo- 
graph of the wife of Vazha Pshavel, 
a writer, talking to the people's 
poet Galaktion Tabidze. She is 
nearly a hundred years old. 

Sitting comfortably in the shade 
of the trees, deep in thought as 
though reflecting over his new) 
works, is Adleib Machkuk, the old 
folk bard of Abkhazia who cele- 
brated his 110th birthday this year. 
The 106-year-old’ Alexander Ma- 
muchashvili, Digomi collective 
farmer, is photographed at his fav- 
orite hobby, gardening. 

Until now the opinion was prev- 
alent that there is a connection be- 
tween living in the mountains and 
longevity. The scientific expedition 
does not confirm this. In the in- 
dustrial section of the republic, in 


hotographs, biographi- § 


AMONG the other photographs § 


the area of Tbilisi there are 2,286. 
‘old people, in the Alazan valley in 
‘Kakhetia—1,200, in Upper Svane- 
‘tia—48, and in Gorny Rach—58. 

In Tiflis for example, 617 old 


people have been registered. But no 
matter where they reside the bio- 
‘graphical data on longevity points 
to one thing—all of them had be- 
‘gun to work at an early age. 

Prof. A. Nagorny who is engaged 
on the longevity problem particu- 
larly notes the following circum- 
stance in his book “Aging and Pro- 
longation of Life.” “It should be 
considered as proved,” he writes, 
“that one of the necessary condi- 
tions of longevity is constant, and 
sometimes, quite tense work very, 
often continuing almost right up 
until death. It can be boldly assert- 
ed that not a single idler has reach- 
ed old age: all the old people con- 


the battlefield. The Americans 
never found his body, Indian leg- 
end has it that it was buried about 
five miles away in an unmarked 
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10,000 persons who have been liv-#iggs 


So 


Yermolov, who fought in the war Sagas * ie 


Some of the ancients of Georgia. These, retired 
enjoy year round sunshine at resort on Black Sea. 


tenarians can still work. 


ducted a very active way of life. | 
V. Kruashvili turned 92 and he is 
full of life and energy and con- 
tinues to work in the Tiflis Art 
Academy. 


eon: Still Alive 


- 


and on pension, 

But many 
old people described in the album 
and the other 10,000 found by the 
expedition in Ceorgia, that every 
one of them has worked their en- 
tire life and many of them continue 


Indeed, it is said about all the'to work to this day. 


What AFL-CIO Endorsemen 
Of Stevenson Means 


(Continued from Page 3) 


his recent convention. 
* 


THE EFFECT of this Repub- 
lican campaign, aided by several 
“liberal faces’ of the administra- 


| tion like Secretary of Labor 


James Mitchell, was to feed a 
political “neutralist” ‘sentiment 
and the view that labor’s historic 
non-partisanship is really non- 
commitment in politics and even 
non-participation. Beck and 
Hutcheson for example, said 
they thought labor ought to stay 
out of politics. 

This corroding effect on labor's 
political action caused difficulty 
in efforts to get labor's politieal 
campaign off the ground. 

Many in labor began to sense 
the effect and it also became 
evident that you can’t turn out 
the maximum vote influenced 
by labor even for local, state 
and congressional candidates, if 
you dont have strong enough 
hopes in the national ticket. As 
some advocates of endorsement 
said in the council debate, the 
fate of some of the closest friends 
of labor, almost all of whom are 
running on the Democratic 
ticket, is threatened by neutral- 
ity on the national ticket. 

The major effect of the en- 
dorsement will be to both spur 


wer ae eee ee 


the feeling among trade union 
voters and their families that 
the Stevenson-Kefauver _ ticket 
can win, stimulate an all-out 
drive for the national and con- 

essional candidates, It will 
urther sharpen the fuzzied line 
against the GOP ticket as the 
ticket of “Big Business.” The 
endorsement it should be further 
noted is accompanied by strong 
emphasis by leaders of the AFL- 
ClO that the action was in no 
way an “attachment” of labor to 
the Democratic Party.. This 
should give new impetus to the 
ser up of an independent 
political machinery by 8 and 
its friends, from precinct up, 
as had already been done to a 
large extent by the unions ia 
Michigan. 
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A Cultural Treat... 


MAINS 
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TREAM 


September Features 
BERTOLT BRECHT: In Memoriam 


A Look at the Power Elite 
The Chureh and Repression 


Herbert Aptheker 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman 


Character and Fate in the Novels of Ellen Glasgow Barbara Ciles 


We Ain’t Common Thieves 


William Wallace 


; Reviews by Thomas McGrath, Morris U. Schappes, Victor 


Rabinowitz and Murray Young. Drawings by Phil 
and Frits Cremer : 


35 cents a copy © $4.00 annual subscription 
At Your Lecal Bookstore or Nowsstand or 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 


: 4 ’ . 
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 * tion of Edna Ferber’s best selling 


opening this: coming season. 
© . © 


' ' i lalla indiana vieadeaeda ied 


ee 
Alexander Calder, inventor of 


the abstract constructions called 
some of his 


ick Arthur Franz and Joan Fon- 


tain will be the next attraction at 
’s A ack i i imebiles, will displa 


more i nt wo 


ga wow 
the factors which have infiuenced 
his a gee ~ ea 

: . on Camera T y (Sunday 
the — ee egng *. (CBS Channel 2, 11:30 a.m.) 
Elizabeth Taylor, Rock Hudson | . . © 


‘Giant’, Warner Bros. picturiza- 


and James Dean and features Jane! “The Red Box’, a special broad- 
Withers, Chill Wills, Mercedes Mc- cast in honor of the Jewish New) 
Cambridge and Carroll Baker. ‘Year will be presented on CBS 
Oe ‘today (Sunday) (CBS, Channel 2, 
‘The Threepenny Opera’, off- 11 a.m.) 
Broadway's long-running musical; ° ° ° 
: its 400% performance a| Aline MacMahon has a leading 
days ago. The late Bert Brecht role in Pictures in the Hallway, 
was its author. | ‘Paul Shyre’s dramatization of Sean| 
| ¥ ° a: OCasey's autobiography to be 
Norman Corwin is working on a done at the Playhouse on Sept. 16, 
dramatized version of the Lincoln-| 23, 29 and Oct. 7. 
Douglas debate for a Broadway ° . ° 


| ‘Love Me Tender’ is the final 
title for the Elvis Presley movie, | 


f eg ae has been signed | made at 20th Century Fox in Cin-| 
or the role of Sorin ir € Sea! emascope. 


Gull’, the fourth and final play of} 
the Chekhov series, presented at 


) o f 
the 4th St. Theatre. Oct. 9 has WJ t 
been set for the opening. | Cis one 


Band leader Llovd Price heads 


| . 
this week’s Apollo 125th St. na IMprOVing « 


The ‘program also includes the! 

Drifters, Mickey and tap dancer) 

Bunny Briggs. 
© 


William Weinstone, Communist! 


The British movie ‘Magic Box’, days ago on his arrival here after 
about the English pioneer film in-|serving a term in the penitentiary 
ventor: William Frieze-Greene, star-! in Springfield, Mo., on a Smith Act! 
ring Robert Donat, is a.good TV 


at 8). For the “night people” there's 


a revival of the Alec Guinness film! another. week. 


ee — 


“MAKE YOUR BUS 
. RESERVATIONS NOW! 


Individuals and Groups. At 
Daily Worker office, 35 E. 12th 
St., 8th f1., or by mail, $1.50 
round trip. Deadline for reser- 
vations Sept. 19th. 


y convietion, yesterday said he was) Tange of 
bet for Sunday night (Channel 4)“over the hump” but probably) jects as 


would be confined in the hospital] “The Left in the Labor Movement 


He was released Since World War | ay “The Ameri- 
‘Man in the White Suit’ at 1:30' from the prison Aug. 23. | ae eS 
ae 7 ee ee ‘and the American Nation,” “Con- 


| 


(begin on Septeniber 17. Classes 


Saturday, Sept. 8 
Big Top (2) Noon 
Laurel and Hardy (2) 1:30 
Movie: Magnificent Doll (7) 1. 
Good historical (7) 1:30 
Dodgers-Giants (9) 1:55 
Yankees-Washington (11) 1:55 
Long Begore Shakespeare (2) 2 
Movie: Foreign Correspondent (7) 
3. Hitchcock directed film 
Movie: Love Happy with Marx 
Brothers (2) 4:30 
Dodger Seoreboard (9) 4:50 
News (2) 6 
Foreign Press Reports (13) 6:45 
Beat the Clock (2) 7:30 
Jackie Gleason in The Honey- 
mooners (2) 8 
Stage Show—George Jessel, guest 


Jeff Schooi Issues 


New Fall Catalog 


The Jefferson School of Social 
Science this week published its 
new Fall Term ¢atalog, with con- 
cise descriptions and the daily 


‘schedule for more than 60 courses 
in different fields. 


At the same time, officers of the 
School issued an appeal to former 
students and friends to “come to| 
the Registrar’s office and obtain) 
quantities of the new catalog for 
listribution among shopmates and. 
neighbors. 

The main emphasis in the Jeffer-| 


Jeader who underwent an opera- , 50n School's fall program is the | Baseball: 
ition in Kew Gardens hospital 10, study of social developments in the 


United States. The departments | 
of American Society, History, and} 
Political Economy include a wide | 
new courses on such sub-!| 
“American Civilization,” | 


can Political System,” “The Negro 


temporary American Thought,” | 
“History of the Jimerow System,” 
“Work and Wages in the United 
States,” and many others. | 

There are also new as well as 
previously-given courses in Phil- 
osophy, Science, Literature, Music 
and Art, including two courses for’ 
teen-agers, four seminars for ad- 
vanced students, and four full-year} 
Marxist Institutes. | 

Enrollment for Fall Term courses | 


start the week of October 1, and 
meet one evening a week (Monday 
through Thursday) for 10 weeks. 
The Jefferson School, founded in 


| 


1944, is located on Aveneu of the 
Americas and 16th Street. | 
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ESS PICNIC 
Sunday, September 23 


CAMP MIDVALE — Midvale, N. J 


° 


ll Hall of Fame (5) 10:30 
Yor Hit Parade (4) 10:30 — 
Late movie shows: None as first 
_ rate. Take your pick. Our choice 
—sight unseen—would be Lucky 
Sti 


11:10: Stolen Face with Paul Hen- 


reil, Lizabeth Scott (11) 

11:15 Lucky, Stiff. Brian Donlevy, 
Dorothy Lamour (2) 

11:15 Moonrise with Dane Clark, 
Ethel Ba re (4) 


11:30: Fireball with Pat: O'Brien 


and Mickey Rooney (9) 

Midnight: Its A Pleasure with 
Sonja Heine and Michael O’Shea 
(7) 


1:00: Fast and Furious with John 


Ireland (2) e : 
TV 
Sunday, Sept. 9 
Library Lions—educational films (4) 
9 a.m. 
Look Up and Live (2) 10:30 a.m. 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 


Let's Take A Trip--Bowling Center 


(2) Noon 

Movie: Man in the Iron Mask (5) 
1:30. Good adventure yarn with 
Louis Hayward and Joan Ben- 
nett 


Yankees-Washington (11) 1:55 
National Singles Tennis Champion- 
ships (4) 2 : 
Football; Baltimore Colts vs. Phila. 
Eagles (2) 3 

College Press Conference (7) 4 

Medical Horizons — Premature In- 
fant Care (7) 4:30 

Telephone Time (2) 6. How Our 
Navy Captured German Sub in 
1944 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30 

Startime—children's variety (pre- 
miere) (7) 6:30 

Comedy: Private Secretary with 
Ann Sothern (2) 7:30 

Frontier (4) 7:30 

Movie: Noel Coward’s In Which 
We Serve (7) 7:30 

a Show—Elvis Presley 
-(2) 8 


‘Movie: Magic Box (4) 8. J. Arthur 
film dramatizing 


Rank color 
achievements of the English Wil- 
liam Fireze-Greene. With Rob- 
ert Donat. Recommended! 
Sundiy Night Concert—Beethoven 
and Mozart (5) 8 
Ted Mack—amateur hour (7) 9 


World War II (2) 9 

Movie: Symphony of Six Million 
(1932 movie with Irene Dunne 
and Ricardo Cortea (9) 9 


What's My Line (2) 10:30 


(11) 11 
Movie: It's A Wonderful Life (2) 
11:15. 1946 film with James 
Stewart 
Movie: Man in the White Suit with 


mended for ‘night people.’ 


RADIO 
Saturday, Sept. 8 
Yankees-Washigton WINS 1:55 


1:55 


~~ — mee ew 


/ 


Dodgers-Giants (9) 1:55. 


Play: HMS Marlborough—story of 


| Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30. 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 


Case Histories of Scotland Yard 


Alec Guiness (2) 1:30. Recom- ; 


Ciants-Dodgers WMCA, WMGM 
Opera Matinee—Dvorak’s Rusalka 


9, 


i °° “ee Symphony WABC 


Adventures in Science WCBS 5:45 
As We See It—AFL-CIO Series 
WABC 8:45 | | 


: RADIO 
Sunday, Sept. 9 


Yankees-Washington WINS 1:55 
a WMCA WMGM 
Salzburg Festival WCBS 2:05 
Discussion — round-table series 
WRCA 2:05 
MOVIES 
War and Peace, Capitol 
La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 
Bus Stop, Roxy 
Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Private’s Progress, Guild 50th 
Heroes of Shipka, New Cameo 
Wild Oat (Fernandel-French) Art 
Johnny Belinda and Mildred Pierce 
revivals, Academy of Music 
Simon and Laura, 8th St. Play- 
house. Through Tues. 


THEATRE 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theater 

Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

'Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

No Time for Sergeants, Alvin 

Shaw's Saint Joan—opens at Phoe- 
nix Tues. Sept. 11 

Damn Yankees—musical, 46th St. 

Inherit the Wind—reopens Sept. 14 

Pajama Game, St. James 


Open House at 
Jewish Philharmonic 


Chrous Sept. 10 

The Jewish People’s Philhar- 
monic Chorus announces an “open 
house” at its rehearsal hall, 189 
Second Ave. (bet. llth and 12th) 
on Monday, Sept. 10. 


A recording will be played of an 
‘abbreviated version of Handel's 
‘oratorio “Joshua” as sung by the 
chorus at its annual concert at Car- 
negie last May. Admission—free. 


: 
: 


| 


GARMENT WOREERS Open Forum on 
the 1956 Elections. Speaker: George Biake 
| Charney. Wednesday, Sept. 12, 6:45 P.M. 
'Yugosiav Hall, 405 W. 4ist St. <Auwsp.: 
Garment Freedom of Press Committee. 

FIRST BIG DANOE by Seamen's De- 
' fense Committee, Sat. Sept. 22nd at Yugo- 
siav Hall, 465 W..41 St. Adm. $1.50 
FIRST PRIZE - CANNES FESTIVAL 
- s : ; ; 1 
it > OF SEP 
A STIUPEWOOUS PROOUKTION 


| 4nST-BihA 
¢. 120 22S SBN sso) 


r 


- Classified Ads | 


az 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 

WORKING WOMAN in Luck. Found mod- 
ern 4\4, lower East Side. All transporta- 
tion. If you're between 24 and 35 years 
old,-let’s try it. Call before 10 A.M. or 
after 10 P.M. OR 4-3493. 


FOR SALE 
ENGLISH BICYCLE, with 3 speed gears, 
hand brakes, pump and tourist bag. 


SPEC. $39.95 Standard Brand Dist., 145 
Fourth Ave. (13th and 14 §8ts.) One 


ATTENTION! 


First Gala Social Event 
of the Year 


Seamen’s Defense 


Admission $1.50 —.. Children Free 


Tickets on Sale at: 


Daily Worker Office, 35 E. 12 St., Sth fi. 


Workers Bookshop, 48 E. 13 St, N. Y. 


Bookworld, 714 Flatbush Ave., B’kiyn. 
Bus transportation will he available. 


Make your reservations 


NOW. at the Daily Worker Office, 35 East 12th St, 8th fi. 
Deadline for bus reservations — WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 19. 


Fer farther information call: AL 4-0639 


- duspices: New 


it Mal other 


nc —e LL? Oa heer’ et tweet 


York Freedom of Press Committee 


ON Gas fe sees i 


Committee Dance 


Featuring: Eric Lowe and Orch. 
‘Plus Entertainment 


| Sept. 22, 8:30 p.m. 
YUGOSLAV HALL 


405 W. 41 St, N. Y. 


Adm. $1.50 


| ~~ — NS 


MONUMEN. 


iid) coabsldh PUL COL, Nopeaah he: 


— free parking or two tokens. 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
cal,. Kay’s Budget Movers. CH 35-3786, | 


, PAINTING | FS 
JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen. GI §-7601, 


ere me 


New York 3, N. Y¥. 
Sales @ Installation © Service 


e. 
m . 
a) ° : 


-’ WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS © 
1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 


Re... ' ; oe : 
' Cor: 170th St., Brenz 66, N.Y. —_ 
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Don’t Leok Now ..- « But! 


By HARRY RAYMOND | 
NEGOTIATIONS between the independent International Longsoremen’s Associa- 


tion and the shipowners for a new contract were stalemated again last week, and the ILA 
said it would seek federal mediation to settle the dispute. A session between the union and 


the New York Shipping 1 ROR NE RE a 
tion broke up after the shippers 


negotiated later with other com-; A dispute arose over the IBL’s 
refused to discuss the ILA’s de-| panies. demand that some 900 hatch } | 
mand that the new.contract cover) WALDMAN? pointed out, how-' in the Port of New York be denied 
all ports from Portland, Me., to/ ever, that the situation on the docks) ballots if an election is ordered. 
Brownsville, Tex. wag quite different. He explained; Waldman argued that hatch 

Capt. William V. Bradley, ILA| that the steamship lines be wear bosses are not in the management 
ce, ar said the union would ed by the New York ot Ipping category of pier supe 
not retreat from it demand for a Sak on ‘sian cst mrp  orwrt ) 
peony eee rae vie a om other ports. Any election or nego-|two previous elections, He 
Ge “ge At te a aS le ns tiations, he said, should involve ed tended these hatch | 
ey ate weal Pe"! Jongshoremen in all Atlantic and|to be loyal to the ILA, are ac 
sibility of a coastwise dock strike Gulf ports. . | tvs mek oe but 
sine — it a new pact is not Broadwin asked Albert Giardino, | working longshoremen, part of the 
2 gupspaarcae ‘ ener for the shippers, to sup- £@9gs who load and discharge 

| ply the NLRB with a list of long- cargo. 
Pmigacnca haw eignashs cated the  shotemen eligible to vote, _ At conclusion of the NLRB 
eas enna oF take ase regicndll “We cannot supply a list of|hearings, Broadwin will send a 
pe of the Natio wat Labo - Rela. eligibility until we learn which is, record of the proceedings to Wash- 
oer Wail Wednesday on a peti- the eligible union,” he replied. f | ington where a five-man board will 
on ress tion by the AFL-CIO Interna- 
, tional Brotherhood of Longshore- 


men for an election to determine 


what union should represent the 


a7 
dockers. 
NM EMDOMTAMT DUS 2% 121. sicoriy sour o 
the docks, was defeated by the 


' | Fe | ILA in two previous NLAB elec-' 
_ THE 64th CONGRESS managed to side-skirt most of i Ot oe eee gn, 


: +e’ : t 
the most important issues before it in its second session and’ The ILA charged the ship-' 
came up, on the whole with a somewhat reactionary score,! owners have. taken advantage of. 
according. to a study of Congres- : Lae ' | «| the jurisdictional fight launched 
sional aciion made by the Labor Highways: Contractors build. the IBL to stall negotiations 
Research ‘Association. ing the new federal-aided high-! 1. ILA, the certified representa-| 

One of the major omission, the ti ky en bat a vt | tives of the longshoremen. | 
LRA points out, was the failure to % a to arg tty om: ft : va Louis Waldman, attomey for the | 
passa bill to aid “depressed areas” | merry —T m ast goats jor ILA, told NLRB hearing officer 
such as coal mining and textile | Housing: Che Housing Act of |) |. Broadwin that if the board’ 
communities, and other areas suf-' 1956 provided for only 39,000) led for a third election the ILA! 
fering from widespread or chronic] units of low-rent public housing | would insist that all longshoremen| 
unemployment. On the other hand, annually in the next two years, ¢ 1 Maine to the Texas gulf ports! 
Congress lett unchanged the Taft-|com red with 45,000 authorized with yearly work record of 700| 
Hartley Act, the unpopular Wal-/for last year. This reduction was!) 61:5 or more should be eligible to| 
ter-McCarran Immigration Act, regarded as an “Eisenhowetf ViC*| cast ballots. 


Sat °° ; ren. = ~ 2Q) The 
and raised the penalty under the|tory’ (N.Y. Times, 7/29). | se : 
; Senate, under Democratic leader-' Broadwin expressed the view 


Smith Act to 20 vears in prison : Peres he a ee Cee ae ". 
a . eo 000 fine. or both. a ship, had voted for 135,000 a year, | coinciding with the shippers that : 
ete AFL-CIO had urged legislation to the election issue should involve CHINESE TELL BRITISH MP 


Bills of major interest, LRA stimulate a ‘total of two million only the part of New York. The 


a fared: & ane owe bill anit a year of all types including) 1B has taken a similar position. , 
wich “directed” the Atomic En: 200,000 public hovsing units. An) | Broadwin explained it was his! [JQ PRISONERS TO BE FREED 
pao Commission to speed devel- |sttempt to — Se ae sl understanding that it ect omg os owe 7 . 3 

~ re : ; ic housing tor old folks was alsO) pattern to negotiate the New York’ , ; Pe 3 
opment of nuclear power plants | eaten ead ot aretipre ne ceatatiet. } Test velicrdhas. first, then proceed HONG KONG, Sept. 4.—-Ian Mikardo, a British Labor mem- 
by ne ee tr anigpa responding to the powerful real to the other Atlantic and Culf ber of Parliament, said today officials told him in China that all 
reactors a ’ installations, was|"** nt v3 we’ Wess: Mea . 

tors estate lobby. | ports to megotiate separate pacts, rene prisoners now held by Peking “would be released in due 


passed by the Senate. But it was ete <a | 
regi owt tthe Howe: by 9 gn le weep be eat be are Cae Thaw Seek Cet be 8 Mikardo, 48. whe called China the “biggest thing in the world 
203 to 191 vote when the White bra vs. Cee gh, from every aspect,” said the subject of American prisoners was 


House, with power trust backing,|piled up a total of nearly $35 bil-| The NLRB officer said the pic- . ae . By 

bitterly ten the measure. ion for all sorts of direct military | ture was the same as in negotia- ath, Sabo bgp Atte Tes, parliamentarians -when 
Civil rights: A watered-down expenditures, including $900 mil-! tions between the United Steel egpsies: the Chinese reply was, “They will be released in-due! 

measure on civil rights, only ad- lion extra for the Air Force. Even Workers and U. S. Steel, which course » é ie . 

vanced by the Administration late|U-S. News & World Report (8/3) he termed the “giant” of the in- Mikardo predicted that “before the century ends” China will 

in the session, passed the House, ‘exploded editorially at this: Phe dustry. He said the contract with! 4. 4 world power. and said keeping China out of the United Na- 

July 23, four davs before Con ess | Air Force, on which this bounty “giant” set the pattern for contracts tions was “like a baby shutting its eyes and pretending what. exists’ 

adjonrned. It was smothered in|was bestowed, must now Ol " gg NS te , 

Senate Committee when a cabal figure out how to spend it. What’ and Idaho, This was another step Mikardo whe avrived hots feos avi to ee licted 

of Republican and Democratic|4 travesty on government that) in turning over undeveloped water the Suez crisis would be settled “amicably” to the satisfaction of 


the floor. Southern senators threat-|before there is even a request|olies with their high rates for elec- President Gamal Abdel N tnsicerss 


ened not only to filibuster the bill {from the Executive or a planned | tricity, Beneficiary .in this case ie ome | SF 
to death but to kill other essential project for its use by the military Nea the Idaho Power Co., control- A md Negro A 5 Fy ) to 


Soman | as a ” ne ith 
bills if it were: even brought up. department most concerned. led bv eastern financial interests.. 


Farm bills: Eisenhower vetoed | Minimum wage: In its first ses--House defeated the Fryingpan- | | 
the 90 percent price support bill;'sion Congress had raised the|Arkansas water _ diversion plan. fy - eed Block Labor’ 
but then the Administration twice “floor” on wages from 75 cents to'and killed the Senate-passed bill e gee r S$ 
raised the support levels. and fi-'$1 an hour after the Administra- which authorized New York State | : | : 
nally accept another _ bill con-|tion had tried to hold it down tojto build a $440 million hydro- Clarence Crenshaw, a 43-year- 0 s 
taining a “soil bank” plan swhich'90 cents. Although labor support-lelectric plant to develop further, old Negro chain-gang refugee, was) # Tica | ction 
it had previously opposed. Farmjed a. further raise to $1.25 an the power of the Niagara River. free Wednesday in General Ses- a Ee 
Research reported in its “Factsihour, no action was taken at the! Schools: Kelley aid bill for/sions Court when Goy. Harriman |. Former Rep. Fred Hartley; in # 
for Farmers” (8/56) that “the. Re-|second session, and no broader|schools — authorizing $1.6 billion| withdrew 4 reviousl -signed Wal! citer to businesiwmen announcing 
publicans now regard -it as their|coverage was voted. over a four-year period for con.|rant of extradition, The Governors h Wey Meee Ys ; ete 
chief hope in the faht fo maintain} Natural gas: Harris-FuJbright)struction aid to state and localjaction reversed a long-standing|"¢ 's forming a new, as yet un- 
contention that state officials are|named, organization to fight polit- 


political control over 12 midwest-'bill to eliminate federal regula-|communities—was killed by South- . us : | 
ern states.” tion of natural gas companies was:ern racist Democrats and Northern bound. by the U. S. Constitution! j-a}- action by labor has informed 


Flood insurance: A compromise but vetoed by- the: Presi-|Republicans when the Powell/and state law to return fugitives!) em their purchases-of the outiit’s 
bill was passed that would permit|dent when public clamor develop-|amendment was attacked requiring wanted gy wa gree 94 years|anti-uni on literature “are ded ct- 


the federal government to under-jed over brant 8 of the wealthy|that no money go to any state | nen At yh 
write up to $5 billion of insurance|companies on behalf of the mea-|that fails to comply with the anti-|of a life sentence in Alabama be- ible as a business expense” in their 
against floods for business and/sure. Nothing came of the Senate's segregation decision of the Su-|fore escaping .in 1955 and making] tax returns. : tote 
home owners. (It will be. sold'sidetracked investigation of lob-|preme Court, | this way to New York. He-had slain Hartley, co-author of the Taft- — 
through private companies, brok: /bying ‘and election expenditures} Cynical Republicans. who want- a white man in self defense during Sates: Law sad: tee eee 
ers and agents.) This was the first|which grew out of the gas billjed to kill the bill voted 148 for|an attack ‘on ‘himself and his 8- wo! la | erage 
measure of its-kind ever passed by|vote scandal. (See August. EN). {the Powell amendment which/ year-old brother. stn SS anti-labor outfit’ calling itself | 
Congress, "| Rublie. works: White House also|passed. these’ same Re-| “Alabama will be unhappy, but}“Association: for Industrial Mobil- 
Health: Labor considered put on the pressure to defeat fed-| publi d around and;God showed me: there is justice,”|ization,”. lamen 
eral construction. of Hells Can-| er Republicans) Crenshaw said after his release. | passage.of t 
in Snake River in Faci-|and- 103 | rats) against ‘the} The smiling refugees said he hadj out. 
west, the nation’s biggest ing: it, It never|escaped from the. Alabama prison) “over the 
: rored thejany more, when I couldn't stand| 
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2 Unions Meet 
With Rail Firms 


CHICAGO, Sept. 6.— Represen- 
tatives of two unions and. of 140 
railroad companies met again here 
today following yesterday's pres- 
entation of demands for a raise of 
$3 a day and full payment by the 
employers for the cost of health 


and welfare plans. 
The Brotherhoods of Firemen 


: 


and Enginemen and. of the Rail-) 


The Vatican newspaper Osser- 
vatore Romano today de 
nounced — discrimination’ 


| 


- 
| 


' 


of Christianity.” 


torial criticism on racist attacks on 


road Trainmen presented their de-| 
mands in separate negotiations 
with the carriers. 


RACIAL BIAS IN U.S. CONDEMNED BY VATICA 


VATICAN CITY, Sept. 6.—: 


schools at Oliver ‘Springs, Tenn., 


? 


| 
| 


It was the bluntest denunciation) 


J 
STURGIS, Ky., Sept. 6— 
National Guard troops with 


drawn bayonets pushed their 
way through a mob of 750 


alled racial discrimination a “his-,by the paper on the issue since! persons to escort 1] Negro pu- 


a 
torical paradox which mortifies” 
United States. 

The editorial was tempered with 


si0n. 


ee me 


Adlai Says GOP Apes Demos in 


Promises But Not in Performance 


last October when it castigated the 
congregation of the St. Cecelia Mis-! 
sion in Jesuit Bend, La., for pre-| 


against Negroes in the United | praise for the United States as al venting a Negro priest from saying) er: 
States as a “sin against the nature pation in its stand against oOppres- | mass. 
But it described race con-| 
The newspaper, basing its edi-| flicts as a “contradiction which de-| Tennesse were the “iniquitous tar- 
nies its (the United States’) genius.” ' 


‘ ; 
| 
a 


. ’ tr 
Osservatore said Negroes _ in| 


(Continued on Page 3) 


into Sturgis High School to- 
day. 
As many as 20 members of the 
yw were arrested when they 
attempted to stop Guardsmen from 
escorting the Negro children into 
the formerly all-white high school.” 
Many of the white pupils at the 
small high school, who have con- 
tinued to attend classes during 
demonstrations earlier this week, 
left the school: after-today’s rioting. 
The Negro children filed inside 


‘the school and began registering 


for classes. 
The crowd continued milling 


about the grounds, booing . the 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 6.—Adlai E. Stevenson said today that a Republican! Guardsmen, stationed closely to- 
wrecking crew in Congress will prevent President Eisenhower from making good his cam- gether around the building. 


: oat EY rp pane UN ae ll ares ‘.| Tanks from the 340th Tank Unit 
paign pledges. The Democratic Presidential candidate said in a spe ech prepared for deliv ' seeg) aati’ “ak ca tondt cea 


eee ee egy eee 


In Boat Crash 
On Harlem River 


Between 20 and 40 persons were 
reported injured yesterday when a 
sightseeing boat crashed into the 
Madison Avenue bridge over the 
Harlem River. 

The superstructure of the crowd- 
ed Circle Line boat, which takes 
tourists on trips around Manhat- 
tan Island, was severely damaged 
by .the impact, police said. 

Five persons were taken to Har- 
lem Hospital in serious condition, 
police said. 

Two ambulances, police emer- 
gency squads, a police launch, a 
ireboat and fire apparatus were 
rushed to the scene accident at 
138th Street. 

Police said 358 persons were 
aboard the boat when it crashed 
yesterday. 

Valentine: Smith, skipper .of the 
boat, said he halted the craft as 
the turntable bridge swung open 
to permit a tug and tow to pass 
through. As the bridge swung back’ 
into place, his boat smashed into it, 

Impact of the crash nearly de- 
molished the entire second 
and sent frightened passengers 
tumbling. ~- 


i - 
GOP Plans : 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 6—The 
Republicans said today they will 
revive their 1952 “truth squads” 
this fall to give the voters “the 
facts” on sta | 


| 


—— 


| 


rr 
- 


impl 
he coming 


ery 
tion of Mahinistcs that “the record | 
shows” that the same Republican’ 
Congressmen who cheered the 
President’s speech at the GOP con- 
vention “voted against those same 
things in Congress.” 

“The Republican leaders 
willing to lc+ President Eisenhower 
go ahead and deliver speeches,” he 


are 


' 
' 


: 


ing appointments to the Nationa 
Labor Relations Board, they take 
no chances.” | 

Stevenson said the Republicans' 
issue “election-year platitudes,” 
while the Democrats “mean. what! 
we say—and the record proves it.” 

“Every four years the Repub-| 
lican candidates talk like Demo-| 
crats,” he said. “I’m always flat-| 
tered when they borrow our ideas,’ 
but they don't keep them long; 
enough.” 

Stevenson said that the. Demo- 
crats in the 84th C angen drafted 
legislation to allow disabled per- 
sons to get their social security 
benefits earlier. He said Eisen- 
hower had pledged himself to such 
legislation, but when the Demo- 
erats “took him to his word,” he 
“threw the whole weight and pow- 
er” of the Administration behind an 
effort to defeat them. 


nA 
+ Stevenson said that 85 percent 
of the Democratic senators voted 
“for the interests of the disabled 
workers,” while 86 percent of the 
Republicans voted against those in- 
terests. 


' 
' 


In the same way, Stevenson said, 
the President and most Republi- 


cans “who talk feelingly now about. 


to the International Associa- ~~ 


Body of Baby Found 


In Connecticut Woods 


to do, 


HAMDEN, Conn., Sept. 


tolo. 
The infant's body was wrapped 
in a night dress. 


The medical examiner was call-' 
ed to the scene, and police roped: 
off the entire area. | 

Cynthia, six weeks old, was kid- 
naped from her carriage in a local’ 
department store last Saturday’ 


led a search for a wom 


6:— The body of a baby was 


| 
| 


said, “but when they get down to' found in a woods here today, and State Police Maj. George 
something important, say like mak-|Remer said “It probably is” that of kidnaped Cynthia Ruo-| brought under control. 


‘while her mother, Mrs. Stephen jy; 
| Ruotolo, was in 


’ 
' 


another section of | 
the store. | 

Discovery of the infant's body; 
came as police and the FBI press- | 
an said to! 
have been seen with a baby in the 
Sears Roebuck Department Store’s 


(Continued on Page 7) 


HOFFMAN BAC 


ON EMPLOYING COMMUNISTS 


| 


Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of 
the board of the Fund for the Re- 
public, yesterday defended the 
propriety of the employment of a 
Communist by the Fund, but said 
he “cannot think of it as a prob-: 
ability.” 

Speaking at a luncheon of the 
Overseas Press Club, Hoffman 
backed in principle a statement 
made last winter by the Fund's 
president, Robert M. Hutchins, im 
a television interview. | 

Hutchins said he considered the 
Communist Party. a “danger” but 
“wouldn't hesitate to hire a Com- 
munist for a job he was qualified 


vided I was in a ion 
he did it.” | ” 


He 


|been attacked by 


KS HUTCHINS 


ly honest, but unfortunately a man 
who has difficulty in communicat- 
ing his full ideas to others.” 

“What he meant to say might 
be illustrated by a story concern- 
ing cancer — research,” Hoffman 
said. “Suppose you were engaged 
in such research and’ someone 
came along with the answer. What. 
would you do? You'd hire him, of 
course, Thus there. might be cir- 
cumstances where the Fund would 
hire a Communist, but I cant, 
think of it as a probability.” 

The Fund for the Republic is: 
a non-profit educational corpora-| 
tion to: princi in- 
dividual Sots coaiaaied by the 
Ford Foundation with grants to- 
taling $15,000,000. Its - work has 

Francis E.| 
Walter, chairman of the House 


| 


‘Un-American - 
tee, 


school. Kentucky Adj. Gen. J. B. 
Williams directed the operation. 
Several units of state police from 
neashy cities also helped keep or- 
der. 

In a telephone message to Gov. 
A. B. Chandler at Frankfort, Wil- 
liams reported “Order is being 
kept” and no damage has been 
done. 


He said the crowd has been 


1 Harl Evans 
ad begun to 
near the 


High school princi 
d knots of men 
gather on side streets 


‘school as he drove in early today. 


Gov. Chandler promised that he 
would keep troops at Sturgis “as 
long as necessary.” 

Chandler ordered out guard units 
from Livermore, Henderson and 
Owensboro, Ky. 

The Sturgis school would re- 
main open as long as any’ students 
wish to attend, the principal said. 

Things were quiet today in Clin- 
ton, Tenn., where Negra children 
were enrolled and attending school 
under the watchcare of National 
Guard troops. 3 

In Montgomery, Ala., on the eve 
of public school opening, effigies 
of three N and a National 
Guardsman were found hangin 
hanging: from flagpoles at severa 
schools | 


- The Guardsman dummy contain- 
ed a sign reading, “This Is Not 
Tenn. Big Jim.” Gov. 00 E. 
Folsom is Governor. of a. 

There was more trouble in Texas 
where demonstrations: sent police 
to a junior college campus. 


11 Marines Drown _ 
NAHA, Okinawa, Sept. 6.—. 

Eleven U. S. Marines .who.-went 

swimming in a itly calm water - 


ma rs ak oces 


Britain Calls Emergency Parliament | 


_ 6.— Prime| indicated a possible “tough” policy., posal with Nasser. | yesterday. there inet” were meeting simultaneous! 
sia Deedee tace today | Before he took olfice Sunday| The Egyptian president has re-/may come a time when vital in-|this morning to senor this deman 
— y Yihe had written that the Canalljected the Dulles plan, as he has}terests—which are not ours alone—|when the recall order was an- 


recalled Parliament from its| cers “have the means to impose}said all along he would, and of-|will have to be } nounced. 

summer. recess to an emer-|their will on (Egyptian President fered a counter-proposal which} The whole background of to:| It also coincided with 2 resolu- 
gency session on Wednesday. | Gamal Abdel) Nasser and it must) would set up an international ad-| day's parliamentary recall \con-|tion by the British Trades Union.. 

‘The only major issue before the|be done. . visory body closely linked with the/ firmed that Eden was ready to use!Congress assembly at Brighton af- 
special session of Parliament would Eighteen of the nations at the United Nations to run the Suez. the new Anglo-French expedition- Shite Iehits y i Ge 

be the use of the big Anglo-French| recent London parley backed a| This counter-plan is said to be @/ ary force im the Mediterranesn. 7 support p 18- 
expeditionary force now building} plan by U. S. Secretary of State} modification of an Indian plan in-| ‘The recall of Parliament fol-|pation Dulles plan on the Suez. 
up in the eastern Mediterranean, if| John Foster Dulles for interna- troduced at the London conference} jowed demands from the opposi- The TUC, however, added a rider 
there is no settlement in the Suez tional control of the canal. This and rejected by the West. tion Labor Party that the legisla-|to-its resolution of approval aski 
Canal talks. group set up a five-power commit-| “The use of force is always dis-|tors be consulted before force is|that Britaim consult the Uni 

"The new First Lord of the Ad-|tee headed by Australian Prime) tasteful to our people and must be | used. Nations before resorting to force, 
miralty, Lord Hailsham, attended | Minister R. G.’Menzies, which is used only in the last resort,” For-| Opposition leader Hugh Gaits-jand then use force only with UN 

in Cairo discussing the pro-!eign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd said' kell and his Socialist “shadow cab-jbacking, if it comes to that point. 


the cabinet session. His presence' now 
SCIENTIST URGES CLERICS 


Canadian LPP Delegates Report Of] | CONDEMN ALL A-BOMB BLASTS 


LAKE JUNALUSKA, N.C., Sept. 6.—One of Britain’s top 


® _@ scientists, deploring the “great tension,” of a world living in “the 
Moscow Talks With Soviet Leaders | 233i ocf tise. See." 
| condemn “all large-scale ions.” | 
TORONTO, Sept. 6—A delegation of the Labor-Progressive Party concluded dis- Ry res ger + te “ute Siac aod a oe Rea 
cussions in Moscow with leaders of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the; States and-Russia have a stockpile of nuclear weapons adequate 
isloy and V. Ponomarev. Tim Buck, LLP} to destroy most of the civilized world. 
Cae A estate oe aR cs as [national leader, headed the Cana- And, he said, “the poisonous remains from their explosion 
Sees | ae =~. sidian delegation. Other Canadians would kill almost all life of any kind which managed to escape 
eS j=. | |were Leslie Morris and } B. Sals-} direct death. 

- fee f-~4 \berg of Toronto and William Kar- Speaking to 2,500 delegates from 70 nations on “nuclear know/- 

‘dash of Winnipeg. edge and Christian responsibility,” Coulson said he believes the 

| “Among those. questions were church should publicly and openly condemn all use of large-scale 
the strengthening of the interna-| ©*P/osions. ' 

tional fraternity between the com- Let us do it not because it is the way to get peace, which it 

munist, socialist and labor move-| ™@Y Or may not be in present circumstances, but because it is an 


ments of the world: the further “gears against the children of God to use a weapon of this type,” 
e said. 


‘discussion of perspectives illumin- 

= 7 \ated by the 20th Congress, partic- 
4 J|uiarly its decisions on overcoming 
‘the cult of the individual and its | 


“We are all of us going to have to pass through 2 searching 
| experience before we can say that any of us is fit to live in the 
atomic age.” 

He urged the sharing of power provided by peaceful uses of 


‘consequences (which we observed | . 

lis being done energetically, partic-| nuclear knowledge and grants of nuclear fuel by wealthy nations 
ularly by strict observance of dem-' _t0 poorer ones. . 

ocratic rights and release of the 


initiative of the people im _ the * 
‘march to communist society), and | 
also matters of special concern to C | tf | 7 


Jewish Canadians bearing upon the 


\lives of Soviet citizens of Jewish 


‘origin. © 
SALSBERG | “We enjoyed extensive discus-' Ori AY} / 
‘sions with citizens of various walks 


= | BUCK | 
°.® : of life, includi merous men <j : 
Br itish TUC Head Asks ‘and women of Jewish origin who! , CIUDAD TRUJILLO, Dominican Republic, Sept. 6.— 
? |occupy important positions in So- | Robert Harrison, publisher of Confidential Magazine, said 
viet literature, science, pedagogy, today he was wounded accidentally by Richard Weldy, big 
and art. ‘game hunter. “__ 


ion Protection 
| “Our delegation was impressed pee uae ‘not see the shootin 
" si: a _ Harrison, 51, was hit in the,9% se ShOOURE. 
y the tremendous vitality of the siaihbis' try 9 teint eee Weldy’s| As we entered a clearing in the 


‘Soviet people in the overcoming of 
BRIGHTON, England, Sept 6.—Protection to workers in | a} od may in overfulfilling their|shotgun during a loud argument woods I withdrew a little distance 
the age of automation was the keynote of the president's ad- | Sixth Five-Year Plan to date. So-|in the Dominican jungles Tuesday. from Harrison and Miss Court- 
dress to the Trades Union Congress when it opened here cialist democracy in the USSR has'the dispute was a scurrilous ar-|n¢y, Govani said. “Then I heard 
Tuesday. — Sa eau i been inspired to deeds of grandeur. ele tn the me about Wel-|2@ @gument and saw Weldy was 
The president, W. B. Beard is, not stand for @ repetition of what The leaders of the Soviet peopis spate ee ©" |there. I was never so surprised in 
aloo socentary: of one of the oldest occurred in the 1920s.” and the people themselves are full ey former wife. all my life. 
craft unions, the United Pattern|. In these circumstances the call) of confidence that peace and peace-| Weldy said from the outset that | “Weldy was shouting at Harri- 
Makers” Association. This union oc- iby the Government for “restraint”|{t! co-existence will prevail and|the shooting occurred when he.son in ive language, gesticu- 
cithes and t role in what|is rather a strange doctrine for that triendship between peoples dropped his gun. Harrison confirm-|ting and insulting him for the 
Beard called “automatic develop-| those who would “set the people will wtieige and be cemented. ed that in an interview at the Ciu-}™2gazine article. I decided it was 
ments.” free,” he said. Our mission will assist the pop-| 4.4 Trujillo Hospital where he is|time to intervene to pacify them, 
He declared:*“If a worker does} “For a country so dependent| Warization of, the berber < centers from his wound. and in going towards t I stum- 
aw : > U a | ' . . , 
have to change his job he should | pon gem to mamtam our living | pct) among wide circles of pro- | Harrison said Weldy’s shotgun!) yeasts pent a the 


—— long a time ahead = 7 we must ee ther coun.| fresive Canadian people. It will fe!l from his hands, struck a stone, ~ oo thos : 

“if a worker has to. leave his|tties to buy our goods. We must|"!p strengthen fraternity in our ae ee ee gooey alg ey jane 
je remains cause of socialism and ex-|i2 the shoulder. jout. As I got up from the gro 

I saw Weldy running away fast 


firm he should, in some cases, have Produce to sell on quality and ; “ 

; Aeatetyeg “ ne” dded- “ -4\tend our mutual understanding of} “I hold no grudge against Wel-| 5 
so mepeseeie te tian with pro a pe, 1c noobie avoid |e new and challenging questions)‘ly,” Harrison said. “He cannot be _ re Sarge crymg oe pets 
learn a fresh job he Should be ($0 raise our standards.” S that the bright prospects of peace, blamed for what happened.” he wee bleeding . on. the ground. 
given the time and all the chance|. The demand for closer rélations democracy and gi now bring} Harrison said +he expected to 3 
to train fo? 2” | ~~ | between the Soviet people and the before progressive men and wom-|be able to return to New York in 

“All these,” he said, “are the mternational trade union move- em | Canada and all over the|a couple of days. 
elementary principles of industrial ment will be keenly debated later) "*.-” . eee? Weldy was in police custody, 
decency that must be’ put into| this week. / On its return our delegation will) pending a Plea corned ae aren eg 
common practice today.” | Beard touched on this when he| Pot to the National Executive in| Harrison ‘on the shooting, “On as - Ip. 

Members of his craft. Beard|said that during his period of office detail on our visit. We are con- going back to aid Harri- 
said, have been engaged in alt| he oar from many parts fident that our report will help the aaa. “He asrogl sae 4 in the high- 
kinds of mechanical development |0f the discussion now in . way. He was having toouble with 
for the past 100 years and more.| “My contacts were pleasant and Oe) preparatory to the si car was arrested on the 

“They rarely the same pat-|interesting, and I can but hope that| "0nd" convention. The visit deep- spot. 
tern twice . . . we even make the/| ‘hese meetings in their modest way ae tes mg that the na- 
patterns for new patternmaking to improve inter- interests of Canada would 
machines.” | nation. ' , the to a 

After tracing the new industrial I ; Miss 
techniques since the last century, )} . . ing 
Beard said that recent develop- 
ments in the electronic field and 
the harnessing of nuclear power 
indicated enormous possibilities for 
the can 

“These developments,” he sai 
“will make for greater octane 
ity, which will bring difficulties| 
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these} 
matters, Beard said: We must! 
make. up our minds that we will 
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~ Open Talks Tuesday on\ Jf J Datntn ferawarc’ 
Ge onl (ou f.1 Potato Growers 
— HLWU Workday Gt, ie aoe” 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 6.—The International Long- ) : : fe 
; shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union and the-Pacific Ma- {| ¥, C$ IC # 

ritime Association will enter negotiations Tuesday on the 5 


me an ale ed yg on BRIDGEHAMPTON, N.Y., Sept. 6.— Wives of Long Island potato farmers picketed 
dealers warehouses today in protest against the $1 per hundredweight their husbands are 


hours (which includes three at ' . 
overtime pay) to eight at no re- getting for their crops. The women virtually stopped the flow of Long Island's 16,000, 
000-bushel potato crop into the . 


duction in. Pe : 
The ILWU's members have a a warehouses. Union drivers re- 
been on the basic six-hour ray ec ae fused to cross their lines. So did NPIKE 


since 1934, but in recént tetany the women’s husbands. 


have been working nine pa as A mass meeting of farmers and 
daily, of which three was paid at P their wives wa planned for tonight WIND LE PLOT CHARGED 
the ye and se half rate. a an The women determined to : lt 
‘new plan, recently approved cS gee. “gf shipments to dealers because they a 7 
a referendum vote of the — , i : : believe retailers are “dictating” the itp “Suis” fuabe TDatauanlna ate ack _ 
| — calls for ne ——- or t eth price of noes ms moved today for a Grand Jury!was accepted by the commission 
x uction tha ee haat: | While their hus , get a ped | vestigation of an alleged multi-|“as it was presented.” 
oe a Ps a pound for their potatoes, imillion dollar Pennsylvania turn-| The Administrati 
signed with the shipowners last x , wives argued, retail prices run as pike swindle. chat Men ~ ec a — 
wesc govt praglarhysosP eight : a high as 6 to 8 cents a pound.|" Deputy Attorney General Victor 000.000 “ ee eer niting ns 
ee ee ee ee ples They said it costs about 2% centsiwright charged that Thomas J.|ing on the nostheastem teanky 
home, —, of | dling -~ “~~ a pound—not including the farm-/fyans former turnpike commission| extension a job whic b Cov Guseae 
ope mm ham titi nied time and labor—to grow pota~ an. urneugr and defrauded! Leader said was “almost wholly 
a “ 41 head : i - e commission for personal and! essary.” 
rat atch a ee ss ier shar er pe Oat he political gain.” He made the prema or dig sere 
S BRIDGES typical Long 7 3 rmer is get-! charge in a formal petition asking| over control of ue... dnmenetnaians 
ting deeper and deeper into debt) Dauphin County Court to convene! fom the Republians last May. 


i | : ~ fevery year as a result of the price gp mae act 

Glassworkers’ Ceylon Police Fire on ge At tonight's meeting, they ? mar rang walle ei Wes Aue The petition said, Evans, his son, 
Mill Strik Kill 1 plan to draw up petitions calling!«qid un awfully and corruptly cause|the late Richard H. Evans, presi- 
° ° ixers, on Federal and state agencies tO! certain contracts to be entered in-|dent of Manu-Mine, and the com- 
Pic et " COLOMBO, Ceylon, Sept. 6.—| Provide relief. — to” between the Manu-Mine Re-| pany itself “did conspire . . . to 

Police opened fire on a group of New York City newspapers t0-! search & Development Corp. of}cheat and defraud the Pennsyl- 
| | | ; day carried advertisements rua by Reading, during 1953, 1954 and) vania turnpike commission of $19,- 

Honored striking textile mill workers at!/a major food chain store offering 1955. It said the contracts were 500.000.” 


Lunuwila today, killing one so pede ergy tpeeet ps 2 ” 
: , a size ~a cent or 
PITTSBURGH, Sept. 6.—More/ Onstrator and! injuring nine strikers.|, Tq.nound bag. The offer was LIGHTFOOT URGES IKE 
than 30,000 members of the Glass | A police official said, police fired! made under +, of “Prices 


Bottle Blowers Association are re-| three times attacking 300 strikers| Reduced!” 
specting the picket lines of 10,000! Win, p00, gas and batons. The women, number about 75, At : ON RACIST MOBS 


Union as the si-day walkout ap-|, Nine policemen, including the!Sne “Dodd of meat sual 100 

peared no nearer a settlement. inspector of police, were reported pou of enuds” is “80 hour The following is the text of a 
The Flint Glassworkers walked, wounded. | week for what?” wire that was sent yesterday by 

out last Saturday at 39 plants of - Claude Lightfoot to i 


neaiatons broke sown cre el MEKON ATTACKS CHINA IN — 


demand of the workers for a raise 
fmprevements and a one year pect| AA AA 
improvements and « ove year poc.! AMERICAN LEGION SPEECH 
The employers offered substantial- 
ly less money for a two-year con-| 105 ANGELES, Sept. 6.—Vice-, Nixon's talk before the 38th Na-|- whose case will be heard befere 
a pe Ey a President Richard M. Nixon told/ tional Legion convention was bill-| the Supreme Court the week of 
er a meeting ay 1g AP Legi ...1/¢€d as “non-political” although it! Oct. 8. . 
yesterday, federal mediator Wil- rican Legion convention ren D ie RP apt 1 ag ‘ a te 
liam Rose said, “We are no closerjtoday that “we shall not yield to| made since his nomination for re-| Cov. Clement of Tennessee has 
to an agrecment than rw parties! blackmail” and recognize China. |election. He praised both the|been forced to call out the Nation- 
—s they separated Satur- “By its continued open defiiance| Democrats and Republicans forjal Guard because of the activity 
day” i i . __|0f the United Nations in Korea, the} their “enthusiastic” work toward|of armed mobs opposing the Su- 
The tieup affects container — of Communist. China| adequate veterans’ legislation. jpreme Court decision on desegre- 
-disqualified itself from being) The “standing-room-only” crowd|gation. I, like millions of Ameri-|Trumbull Park are still in progress. 
*tconsidered an honorable member| of 4,000 Legionnaires ande wom-/cans, am deeply concerned lest in-| This week, the children of Chicago 


say the manufacturers, some of the family of nations,” Nixon/en’s auxiliary members applauded |nocent children and citi- in school. I urge you again, 
halt said. ' - zens be maimed or ki in the na” Preckdout, to speak up against 


cessors will be forced to | him throughout his speech. 
“1 ) pursuit of their constitutional | what is happening in Clinton, 
rights. I am concerned also that/Tenn., that it be not encouraged 


a ‘ ss 
Knowland ( lains Adlai’ g even youthful National Guards-| in Chicago, Ill, and elsewhere ia 
men, who stated simply that they|the nation. 


would fulfill orders, have been; Any steps that ed might take 


7 ° ° : 
(Continued from Page 2) Dratt Pie j Vv Bid physically attacked. ito investigate and to justice 
that future investment should il- $ ofe | Mr. President, this is not a par-|Clinton’s perpetrators of force and 
tisan matter. At the recent political) violence against peaceful citizens 


create a demand for many of these WASHINGTON, Sept. 6.—Sen-) Adlai Stevenson’s call for an end tO lio ventions of the Democratic|would be appreciated by our 


oducts at home. 
et oe cree world trade/ate Republican leader William F.! the military draft is “a blatant at-|and Republican Parties, both, in|whole people. I think it especially 
could be established, it would/Knowland complained today that! tempt to get votes.” their own way, appeared before|urgent that you act now in order 
assist those industries which have Knowland’s statement, a reply|the country as ers of civil|to head off a similar demonstra- 
rights. As the of the Gov-}tion which the nes epee is be- 


experienced a recession. Britis * 
“It would benefit all countries h Exp erts to Stevenson s speech before the | ermment, Mr. President, could|ing planned in Texas 
and if such trade could lead to a See Lowest Crops American Legion convention inimake a valuable contribution to|next Tuesday. Tens of thousands 


ge of os it is In Ce ry Los Angeles, was made public by| American democracy if ‘you a eter: children will be going - 
clear no country wi unilateral alt retu } : + |your powerful voice in support of/sc again tomorrow. is the 
ee ae cor the Supreme Court decision on de-|hope of their ts that: they 


action on this—then the world’s in- ae | 
dustrial and financial energy could LONDON, Sept. 6—-Britain faces tee. | ‘segregation and against those who|be educated in the wa ss — 
events 


be released in greater measure for) the worst harvest in half a century “The Democratic candidate’s | are employing lawless methods to/racy. The outcome 

more profitable purposes.” because of an unprecedented sum-| speech. . . is a blatant attempt to! violate it, _ jin Tennessee ‘is bound to affect 

mer of near-continuous rainfall,| get votes,” Knowland said. “He Pisa pg: ag Beppe asco 1 gy oa ove ame af pale 

VATICAN agricultural experts warned today. |is uninformed in almost every ma-|°"° a th ar tant ty clen.tolficinls to intervene in thet Out 
The harvest is more than two/jor statement he made, He had al-|where. Attacks on Negroes inicome. 


eee 


— 


——_--—--- : 


(Continued from Page 1) weeks behind schedule, and farms|ready asked that the U. S. halt 


the world and we must remeni!):rj and machinery are standing idle| nuclear tests.” 
” of racial discrimi until the weather clears enough; He said the COP administration 


With men and machines just|tea without yielding 
.” cut defense $10 


— 
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The Real Side 
Of Barry Gray 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

As to the letter extolling the 
virtues of Barry Gray, I have a 
few comments to make. Gray is 
not only no “friend of the Left,” 
but a friend of’ no-one except 
Barry Gray. I presume that the 
letter is intended to increase the 
popular front drive, but if there 
is further compromise with the 
truth ,what have we left? 

Gray floats atop the tide of 
the “liberal” community's oOpin- 
jons, and hurries along with his 
12 sponsors beside him. His 
viewpoint is flexible and change- 
able; it is completely phony. I 
think his columns in the Post, 
about cars, highways, the borscht 
circuit and his personal grudges, 
as well as the inept, insincere 
form of writing, sum up the real 
side of this personage who 
“carries the ball on many issues.” 

Gray is a normal product of 
our stifling radio-TV conditions; 
he might, as he used to, be spin- 
ning records if he didn’t think 
up this gimmick. He is not to 
be particularly blamed. Neither 
is he to be praised. 

~YOUNG. PROGRESSIVE 


Suggestions for 
Party Democracy 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Four of us came up with the 
following suggestions: 

1—On Party Democracy in the 
CPUSA, 

A—Maijor policies, changes, or 
new analyses of situations, past 
and pdesent, shall not be man- 
dated by the Party leadership, 
but should be submitted to the 
membership for fullest demo- 
cratic discussion and decision. 

B—Formulations by the Party 
leadership should be the result- 
ant of the viewpoints and ideas 
of the membership. 

C—Relatidn of the Individual 
to the Party (“Civil Rights”) 

1. At every stage up to the 
final formulation of policy, mem- 
bers have the right to offer ob- 
jections, call for reasons and ex- 
planations, and make recom- 
mendations. ; 

2. Members who raise ques- 
tions, or. who do not agre with 
decisions, shall not be labeled 
or attacked. Individuals have the 
right to have an open mind until 
convinced, There is no need for 
unanimity even in the leader- 
ship, on all decisions. 

3, The above, however, does 
not contradict the proposition 
that in respect to final decisions 
concerning actions, majority rule 
prevails. 

4. The fullest implementation 
of these practices will minimize 
the tendency toward the forma- 
tion of factions. 

1I—On Our Attitude Toward 
the Soviet Union. 

We must not categorically de- 
ny asserted facts po ase to 
the reputation of the Soviet Un- 


.°- Se oe Ge nme «+ - Gr arom « 


NEW HAVEN /Conn., Sept. 6, 
--A Congressman from Tennes- 
see who is supposéd to conduct 
a much ballyhooed probe-for' the 


House Un-American Activities 
Committee in Connecticut later 


this month, was urged to remain - 


at home and clean out subver- 
sive elements in his “own back- 
yard.” 

This request was made to 
Rep. James Frazier, }r., by Sid- 
ney S. Taylor, chairman of the 
Communist Party of Connecticut 
and received considerable news- 
a and soerange h pena 
age. | newspupers pre- 
visinly announced that Frazier, 
heading up a three-man subcom- 
- mittee of the House Un-Ame 


4 


Worker, New York, 7% 


ion from ANY source. In the ab- 
sence of evidence or source, the 
answer is, “I don’t know,” with 
the demand for evidence or 
source of the information. 

N.B.: We don’t have to be al- 
ways on the defense in reference 
to the Soviet Union. She is to- 
day grown up and strong, well 
able to take good care of herself. 
- Ji—On the Need for a Defi- 
nite Statement on Our Attitude 
Toward the Soviet Union, De- 
spite the Recently Reported Ex- 
cesses and Crimes. 

A fundamental is the fact that 
the Soviet Union still stands for 
what it has been and is, 4 
cially in its role in the anti-fas- 
cist war and the peace efforts 
in the post war period—and, of 
course, as the first socialist state 
in history, with its attitude. to- 
ward national minorities (not- 
withstanding the recently report- 
ed serious violations). 

—Four People. 


‘Game of Death’ 


By A. E. Kahn 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I just read “Phe Game ol 
Death” by A. E. Kabn. I con- 
sider this one of the most strong- 
ly written and most powerfully 
worded anti-fascist, pro-peace 
books I ever read. I think this 
book has a real message to the 
American people. This man 
Albert Kahn speaks the language 
of common sense, Men. like this 
are rare in times like ours. 

—P.R.C. 


America s 
Hunger Area 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Comparison with kindred 

oups in other lands indicates 
that among our shertcomings 
none is greater today than con- 
centration of our major effort in 
areas other than those of great- 
est oppression. 

There exists in this country a 
hunger area with a population of 
30 million, Moreover with that 
area there exists a racial sector 
that unlike the dominant race in 
our country has been little intlu- 
enced by official propaganda. It 
may be said that these, our Ne- 

ro fellow citizens, are on first 

oy and therefore have far 
greater likelihood than most 
others of getting around to the 
home plate. 

Facing up to a sound national 
strategy will call for reallocation 
of both funds and forces. There 
are more important issues than 
winning our battle in the courts 
or keeping our daily paper on 
the newsstands. We can survive 
without legality and cherished 
symbols, but we cannot survive 
without a vigorous offensive. 

As long as our major efforts 
remain in the New. York area, 
and as long as major expendi- 
tures of funds and energy are cle- 
voted to lesser struggles, we shall 
fail to build the sort of movement 
than has gone forward to suc- 


absence of Rep, Francis Walter, 
the Committee chairman. 
Taylor wired Rep. Frazier and 
urged him to “call off your head- 
line hunting trip to Connecticut 
during this emergency” in Ten- 
nessee and “defend the U. S. 
Constitution from subversive 
mobs using force and violence 
to deprive the Negro people of 
their democratic rights.” 
“Democracy will be better 
served and the taxpayers’ money 
better spent if you stay where 
you are and clean up the Un- 
American elements in your own 


backyard, Taylor's wire to the 


Tennessee congressman con- 
cluded. 


An unexpected development 


in this situation arising out of: 


cess in other parts of the world. 

In order to channelize more 
funds into the major struggle, 
“abc in the South, among 


Negro ery as well as among . 


Negro field and factory workers, 
it is recommended that the for- 
mat of the Daily Worker . be 
changed so it can be sold with a 
minimum of financial subsid 
for five cents, the Worker itse 
to remain unchanged. 
—Jack Redway. 


Socialism m 
East and West 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

The claim that “eastern social- 
ism and western socialism” are 
mutually exclusive (for that is 
what Joseph Clark actually says 
in his Problem of Unity in Italian 
Socialism article, Daily Worker, 
Atg. 29) is false and is distor- 
tion of Marxism. 

Clark writes: “It would seem 
obvious that Marxists who follow 
a scientific method should ad- 
dress themselves specifically to 
problems of Western capitalism 
and Western socialism.” This line 
of thought in bis article restricts 
Marx’ ideas to the East and not 
to the West at all. For Clark 
writes that the Communist Mani-. 
festo was based upon the strug- 
gle for socialism in Western 
Europe. But, he says, socialism 
was victorious in precisely that 
part of the globe with which 
Marx did not deal in his Mani- 
festo, that is, in Russia and Asia.” 


It is therefore not difficult to 


see that Clark separates Russia | 


and Asia from capitalism and 
imperialism or that “Western” 
capitalism. had nothing to do 
with this area of the world. He 
refuses to recognize the univer- 
sality of Marxism. But the very 
nature of capitalism and its de- 
velopment into imperialism testi- 
fy to the organic relationship 
between the East and the West 
with respect to both capitalism 


and socialism. Moreover, it is a | 


well known historic fact that the 
development of capitalism — in 
Russia was a part of “Western” 
capitalism. And, as for Asia, im- 
perialism completed the develop- 
ment. Lebin 
here, 


The rise of Marxism a 100 | 
years ago not only gave scientific: | 


basis for achievement of social- 
ism in the Soviet Union, but 
thereby enabled it to be fought 
for even more consistently Sy 
Marxists of the “West.” And if 
Clark wants “Marxists through- 
out the West” to grapple with 
the problems of “the real world 
and not the world of imagina- 
tion,” they will-have to grapple 
with the problems of Asia and 
the colonial world in seeking 
their path to socialism. The very 
first Manifesto of the party of 
Marxism proclaimed this mission, 
and Lenin continued it. 


—JAME W. FORD 


i -_— oD eee — 


vestigation in Connecticut came 
as a result of a phone call to 
Rey. Frazier by the New Haven 
radio station WAVZ in regard to 
Sidney Taylor's telegram. 

Frazier speaking from Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., said that as far 
as he knew, “I have not been a 
pointed as a member of * eg 
committee to conduct hearings 
at New Haven.” 

Rep. Frazier’s professed ignor- 


ance of his eo in the 
Un-American’s scheduled junket 
into Connecticut raises the in- 
teresting question of who is 
Ha vn this Connecticut trip, 
Some lecal observers believe that 
this investigation is being en- 


“y : - 


thé ‘state, There 


continued Marx | 


~ SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


Holds Socialism Is 

Science, Not Advocacy 
CHICAGO. 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

Enclosed find $10. 

It seems that many letter 
writers handle the subje t of So- 
cialism as if it-were an advocacy, 
which it is not. Socialism is a 
science. What makes it a science 
are the “unseen” material forces 
of nature (natural laws) and dia- 
lectics, a form of logic heretofore 
abandoned by philosophers and 
later taken up by Karl-Marx and 
coupled with materialism for a 
scientific outlook. 

One such letter, printed in the 
issue of Aug. 30, from one who 
signs himself “G.P.,” criticizes 
William Z. Foster’s article of 
Aug. 26 with a long, windy 
harangue. He compares inci- 
dents that happened in this and 
other countries, which only had 
to do indirectly with the point 
he raises. 

. “A second major point,” he 


says, “is the current slogan of a 
rival political party: “You never 
had it so good’.” Think of that!— 
a rival! Referring to depressions, 
he goes on: “But if his thesis 
(Foster's) on this is valid then — 
we must become advocates of 
economic catastrophe.” 

Depressions are not advocated 
by anybody—not even the Com- 
munists. They are cited as fac- 
tual trends in the outcome of the 
present system of economy. 
But,” says he, “such a Po 
places us in o ition. to t 
masses who aight against a re- 
peat of the ‘30s.” 

Not against the masses, but 
against classes—all of them 
from five thousand years back, 
remains of which are contained 
amongst the bourgeoisie of to- 
day. But, and I say but, the 
next one may not be a mere de- 

ion but a major collapse, 
and be so sudden that you won't 
know what happened. | 
GEORGE. ALLEN. 


Unions Join 


Milk Price 


DETROIT. — Gus _ Scholle, 
state president of the 650,000 
member CIO of. Michigan has 


| 
jasked Governor Williams to} 


launch a full scale investiga- 
‘tion of who is behind a Ic, per 


‘quart milk increase tacked onto! 


‘consumers here, Sept. 1. 

This le which brings milk prices 
up to 25c a quart, makes milk 
prices here among the highest, if 
‘not the highest in the nation. It) 
occurs when over 250,000 workers 
are jobless here, with little chance 
that most of them will return to 


Fight on 
Increase 


bottled milk being priced out of the 
reach of thousands of low income 
families and those unemployed. He 
said that government officials are 
completely disregarding and are 
totally indifferent as to what hap- 
pens to prices for the consumer. He 

’ was preparing to ask Stute 
Attorney Geperal Thomas Kava- 

Under the new prices the dairy 
farmer will get 9c a quart for drink- 
ing milk the milk trust, Borden 
and National Dairies will get 25¢ 
a quart on price. 

Before the price increase the 
‘farmer was getting 8c a quart and 
the big milk trusts planned with 


work in auto plants before mid- 
October. | 
| Health authorities here said that 
the average family of four will 
drop their daily purchase about 
One quart a day because of the 
barcinngy Asked what about the 
jobless, a significant shrug of the 
‘shoulders was the reply. 

Stholle charged that “the grant- 

‘ing of a necessary price adjustment 
to the 14,000 Michigan Daily farm- 
ers is being used by the creameries 
as a false excuse for gouging the 
consumer. 
: He said that a one-cent-a-quart 
increase to consumers last spring 
was more than enough to offset 
the additional cost of raw milk 
at that time, 

He added, “again, now the con- 
Sumer is given a price increase, 
greater than the boost in the cost 
of raw milk,” 

CHARLES LOCKWOOD, well 
known liberal attorney and chair- 
man of the Greater Detroit Con- 
sumers Council joined with Scholle 
in criticizing the price increase to 
consumers, 


government help to cut him ‘4c a 
quart. This proposal for a cut was 
nagh of Michigan for a grand jury 
investigation of who hicked the 
price of milk. 

made by the Federal Milk Mar- 
keting Board, a stooge outfit, com- 
pletely under the direction of Bor- 
den and National Dairies. 

When news of this proposed 4c 
cut was heard by farmers they 
arose in wrath and _ indignation, 

ured the Michigan Milk Pro- 
ucers Association leaders to fight 
that and demand an increase. This 
resulted in the creameries announc- 
ing they were going to raise milk 
prices, so as they wouldn't have to 
stand the cost of a increase. Now 
the creameries have passed it to 


the. people. 


we wow —_— °° me 8 a — — 


Lockwood said that any further 


stunt 


increase in prices is resulting in 


>. =o, wee reer 


Ask Tennessee UnAmerian to Stay Out of Cometic 


lican and Democratic candidates 
seek to use this investigation as 
a convenient platform to gain 
publicity for themselves. 
Subpoenas to testify at the 
hearing have been ‘issued ‘to res- 
idents of New Haven, Bridge- 
rt, New Britain, Hartford and 
orwalk. Among those receiving 
subpoenas are active trade wnion- 
ists, an attorney and relatives ‘of 
the Connecticut Smith Act de- 
fendants. Persons it 


“~~ 


viously seeks to accomplish in 
this trip what lawyers for the 
Department of Justice were 
limited in doing in the court 
room, that is fish. for as many 
names as possible and harass as 
» many people as they can. | 
Another factor prompting the 
Un-American’s hearing is be- 
lieved to be the worry in the 
Department of Justice that the 
appeal of the five . convicted — 
Smith Act defendants will be 
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can Committee, would condiict, t | 
the probe in New Haven in the | the: Un-American's' pending ‘in- | 


an 


a 


-. PUBLIOHED BAILY EXEPT SATURDAY, 
D ail Wo rk e r AN® QUNOAY BY THE PUBLIONERS Rew : fig! OUP Dee visit to 
7 Passe, Tulleens faneete 4 nity House in t oconos, to 
ia y DER Gable nearee “Betteert” New York, " % cover the meeting of the execu- 


tive council of the AFL-CIO, 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE MOB 


was my first. Like the big major- 


THIS COUNTRY is in a bad way if President Eisen- 
hower’s seesean to law enforcement prevails, For when 
the President was asked in his Wednesday press confer- 
ence to give a message to the youth concerning the tensions 
incident to desegregation, a part of his answer was: “.. . It 
\is difficult through law and force to change a man’s heart.” 
This at a moment when mobs were gathering in a number 
of southern communities to defy federal court orders and 
to prevent a score of Negro children from exercising their 
constitutional right to a public school education. | 

Further on, the President thought the climate should 
be changed “so that extremists on both sides do not defeat 
what we know is a reasonable, logical conclusion to this 
whole affair... .” 

To begin with, the President impugns the law and all 
but openly apologizes for the mob; then he imputes “ex- 
tremism” equally to the handful of Negro children seeking 
an education and the NAACP on the one hand, and the 
racist mob on the other. 

The result is that somewhere between the mob and its 
victims the Constitution and the laws based upon it got 
lost in the Presidential sights. The President was impatient 
with “extremists” who “want the whole matter settled to- 
day,” implying that the enforcement of laws dealings with 
integration should await the willingness of the lawbreakers 
_to accept them. But he had no word against the, mob 
which gathered “today” against children to be enrolled in 
school “today” under law whose enforcement or overthrow 
would be decided “today.” And, of course, the President 
said, there would be no federal intervention against the 
breakers of federal law. 

Regrettably President Eisenhower had some moral 
support in this 
Stevenson, who had said that, as President, he (Stevenson) 
would not intervene, either. 

The nation should feel thankful iy that the “ex- 
tremists” in the persons of the 12 Negro children of Clin- 
ton, Tenn., the NAACP, Gov. Frank Clements,. Federal 
Judge Robert Taylor, of Tennessee, and others, had no 


such approach to law enforcement and the keeping of | 
order. They acted. And as result the U. S. Constitution — 
omer, is a non-profit enterprise. 
_ The union has to subsidize an 
annual loss. But in exchange the _ 


still rules in Tennessee. 

Against this background, the nation must turn in 
shocked revulsion against the pussyfooting timidity of the 
President and demand that he fulfills the function of his 


high office. 
‘AS OF THIS MOMENT 


THE GREATEST Republican President since Herbert 
Hoover has now earned his imperishable place in history 
as the President of the Great Hedge. 

“As of this moment,” Mr. Eisenhower considers Jacob 
Javits to be a “fine Argerican.” 

: Of course, if the Senate subcommittee should smear 
Mr. Eisenhower's fellow-Republican sufficiently... . 

Will the President start a trend? 

Will husbands bravely assure their wives, “as of this 
moment,” of their undying love? 

Will West Point instructors teach their charges to in- 
tone: “As of this moment, forward!”? 

As of this moment, we doubt it. As of this moment, 
in fact, the President has lost face with millions of Amer- 
icans who, whether Republicans or not, would have pre- 
ferred a frank, unqualified Eisenhower tribute to a man 
whose monstrous crimes add up to no more than the fact 
that in his political life, he had met with Communists. 

So what! What politician hasn't? The Contuunist 
Party through the years has been an organization of con- 
siderable ‘pélitical influence. Men in all walks of life have 
talked, and walked and broken bread with Communists. 


Only in a country still in the grip of the mad days of 


McCarthyism could such perfectly commonplace ex- 
changes be made the basis for such fantastic goings on as 
the Javits hearing in Washington. 

The President's ignoble refusal to defend Javits with- 
out ifs and buts was not, we regret, outdone by Javits. 

Instead of telling the Senate witchhunters off, instead 
of telling them it was none of their business with whom 
he had coffee when; instead of stating the obvious truth 
that hundreds and thousands of political figures of both 
parties have talked with Communists—and that there is 
nothing wrong in that~—Mr. Javits apologized. 

Shedding dignity and courage, he Teaded ignorance, 
labored to dredge from his memory petty details of 
his life, for the edification of the Senate brainwashers, 

. When will someone in Javits’ situation shout out to 
the world that the emperor is naked? That this whole 
bugaboo of having—horrors—breathed the same air with a 
Communist—is a farce? " 1 

Jacob Javits will have the sympathy and pity of a 

many Americans for ‘having his political career ‘thus 

ened by a gang of cutthroats. == 


sition from his Democratic rival, Adlai | 
orchestra is permanently employ- 
ed, The quality of the food is 
| on a par with the general level, 


ity of others on the left, if I did 
go to a resort it was usually one 
of those on the left bank. And 
even in this late date, when much 
past prejudice and narrowness 
is being cast aside, it took a 
work assignment to bring me 
to the resort of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

I was pleasantly surprised. 
People have often told me it 
was a fine resort. But you have 
to see it to be fully impressed. 
It occupies about 1,000 acres 
sloping towards a beautiful clear 
Jake about a mile wide, all of 
which is surrounded by wooded 
land belonging to Unity House. 
Joe Loftus of the Times proved 
there's fish in it by catching al 
five-pound bass. 

The facilities, are Grade A 
in all respect; fine athletic and 
recreation provisions; beauti- 
fully-kept lawns; flower beds on 
all sides; and everything spotless. 

The range of accommodations 
is from dormitories with six or 
so, with bathrooms, up to family 
cottages with private bathrooms; 
or private rooms as in hotels, 
But even the most expensive ac- 
commodations are low-priced by 
the usual standards in- coempar- 
able resorts. Prices for ILGWU 


members start at $42 weekly, 


The resort is adequately pro- 
vided with buildings for sat 
recreation. A new up-to-date 
theatre with a capacity of about 
1,500 was just opened, A dance 


and there is a separate dining 


' yoom for children. 


. 

THE RESORT with a capa- 
cily of about 1,000 and ‘serving 
about 11,000 to 12,000 men, 
women and chillren every sum- 
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My First Visit to the 
ILGWU’s Unity House 


members get rates running about 
30 percent below the rates paid 
by the public generally. Mem- 
bers of other unions get a lesser 
discount. You are especially im- 
pressed by the service at the re- 
sort. A staff of nearly 300 is 
employed, 

David Dubinsky was in a very 
jovial mood, He was the host and 
seemed to be most occupied with 
the details of hospitality. He is 
— of the place and has at 
ong last succeeded in getting the 
leaders of labor to come down 
and see for themselves what 
Unity House is like. The many 
newsmen who came were also 
appreciated, All of us, from the 
Daily Worker to the Wall Street 
Journal, shared this hospitality 
without stint or discrimination, 


_and we joined at the end of our 


stay in signing a resolution of 
appreciation to our host and pub- 
licity director, Leon Stein. 

. 

BUT AFTER ALL is said 
about 37-year-old Unity House, 
which the ILGWU built up 
gradually, it is about the only 
union resort in the country. Here 
and there you hear of some 
small camp for weekenders or 
for educational purposes or chil- 
dren. But there is nothing that 
even approaches Unity House. 

There was one other that com- 
pared to Unity House, on .a 
smaller scale; the Fur Workers’ 
Resort in White Lake, N.Y. But 
that was closed up by the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters, of which 


the furriers are now a part, as a 
concession to George Meany, 
who said it was a center of “Red” 
agitation. 


The holding of the council 
meeting in Unity House had an- 
other positive value. The leaders 
of the other AFL-CIO unions 
eyed the resort with obvious en- 
vy. Their visit must have at Jeast 
raised the question in their minds 
whether or not it was possible 
for their organizations to previde 
such resorts for their members, 
Our unions, having won more 
liberal vacations for the workers, 
still have the problem of helpin 
the members make the most af 
the time they get. 


I don’t mean to say here that 
Unity Houses solve. everything. 
One of the ILGWU spokesmen 
told me one of the puzzles is why 
more ILS, members, 250,000 of 
whom are within a 100 mile ra- 
dius, do not take advantage of 
the resort. I don’t have all the 
answers, but the very low earn- 
ings of the majority of the 
ILGWU members are probably 


one of them. 
. 


ANYWAY, Unity louse 
stands like a lone symbol in 
America to highlight the fact 
that a tremendous and rich la- 
bor movement does not take 
much interest in the recreation- 
al, and vacation needs of their 
members. And in view of the 
readiness of the leaders of Amer- 
ican labor to criticize. and de- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark | 


Fairy Tales About : 
One-Fourth of Humanity 


TALK TO ANYONE in the 
big glass building on the East 
River and it's hard to find a 
soul who doesn’t think that Chi- 
na will have to get its seat in 
the United Nations. No other 
foreign affairs issue has more 
thoroughly alienated this country 
from its friends than our stub- 
born refusal to allow one fourth 
of the human race to take its 


place in the world organization. — 


But the fssue isn't that of 
“admitting” China, Only yester- 
day, the N.Y. Times published a 
letter from the chairman of the 
Government department at Trin- 
ity College,’ refuting the notion 
that this is a matter of “admit- 
ting” China, 

With understandable reluct- 
ance” Ferwerda writes, “even 
the U. S, Government has admit- 
ted that this is rather a question 
of Chinese representation, which 
the General Assembly can re- 
solve without a recommendation 


from the Security Council. 


“Part of the reason for defer- 
ring this year's Assembly session 
until after the American election 
is the strong ility that the 
Assembly 1 award to the 


Peking Government the Assemb- 


ly seat provided for the Republic 


of China as one of the original 
members.” 
. 


IT IS ONE of the strangest 
aspects of American politics that 
political leaders interpret Amer- 


‘ican public opinion as dead 
are es a tion. 


. shek, 


Observe the politicians who 
have taken the lead in opposing 
the seating of China in UN. 
They were headed by Joe Mc- 
Carthy; they include Tricky Dick 
Nixon and Senator Knowland. 
But this is distinctly the Nean- 
derthal minority, even of Re- 
publican politics, and it’s a gross 
slander to say that the Ametri- 
can people in their majority take’ 
guidance from the likes of the 
above-mentioned. 

It is true that there has been 
genuine publie resentment 
against the “ay rar of American 
military and civilian personnel 
by the Chinese. But even this 
eset to a calm and rational 
appraisal of Chinese-American 
relations is now on the way out, 

According to the British labor 
member of parliament, lan Mi- 
kardo, the Chinese government 
will soon release the last Ameri- 
cans being held; there are 10 of 
them remaining. > 

It is this reporter’s opinion that 
the Chinese did themselves no 
good by imprisoning and keep- 
ing these Americans regardless 
of the original charges.. 
issues in Far Eastern affairs, 
such as the continued military 
intervention in China by UV. S. 
forces protecting Chiang Kai- 
have been obscured by 
strong feelings concerning the 
Americans held in China, Now 
it will me possible again to 
focus. attention, on the. criminal 


e real 


tual journal, such as the Satur- 
day Review, can become puerile 


when it touches on the question 


of China. Thus, its Sept. 8 issue 
calls on that Hearst empire egg- 
head George E. Sokolsky to ex- 
plain the Chinese revolution. 
For any who may be wry 
the history of this ancient land, 
for those who have been aware 
of the complex economic, ‘polit- 
ical, military issues involved, for 
those who have read the works 
of Mao Tse-tung and studied the 
fascinating history of the Chinese 
Communist Party, the Saturday 
Review has much better advice. 
Forget history. Forget study. 
Forget colonialism, forget feudal- 
ism, forget imperialism, forget 
your brains and sit down with 
Sokolsky, litthe children, and 
here’s how the Chinese revolu- 
tion took place: | 
“The Russians, under Stalin, 
worked on the conquest of China 
by Chinese Communists. They 
worked on it constantly and con- 
sistently, reinforced by Ameri- 
can, British, French and other 
European Communists. Only the 
Japanese sensed the danger and 
it was one of the reasons for 
apan’s invasion on Manchuria in 
1931, But that invasion was an 
error because it consolidated 


Bellamy's Novel of A Future USA 


by david platt ne ic eae 


‘Simon and Laura’—Pleasant and Light; age from the 70 year old classic QM: oo 
Ty’ 


Also Stuff About Billy Rose and His Plan of American protest literature 
‘Simon and Laura yea I ne “ my 8th A ee Backward” by Edward 
Playhouse yesterday is a pleasant li itish comedy : ae 
vine i al sonedlie "theatrical couple. who play at peace- ee bei pn e 
ful, happy bliss in a daily TV. soap opera. + lan unforgettable picture of Amer 
Kay Kendall, the trumpet-playing star of ‘Genevieve’ |™ vt meee 
and Peter Finch are delightful as the husband and wife he fe yin ae os 
8p team ye ape ea Seay | Labor's Daily, organ of the print- 
3 icdaaheey aioe 2a BERS Ss ers union from which this excerpt 
tn inet ef'tee coseeren. 38 Seana SN a Baa | is taken, refers to Bellamy as one 
There's quite a lot of E\eeaeeteee gd (Of fhe first spat ie: lie tn 
amiable kidding of the Brit- | % nipwratd ery) The union paper 
ish TV industry in the pic- SS tinge 
ture, as for instance the 9 | 
scene where a BBC man is eee Beckwerd, anion 
interviewing nervy Peter ayerae rt rs ora 5s 
_ Harbunkle, first man to a peeved jn hace porsetiee se 
cross the English channel in to work toward the kind of s0- 
a barrel. es | ciety Bellamy picture. 
“Were you excited” [apse Fn att sire 
the guest was asked by the EXRS eee §=6By EDWARD BELLAMY 
eager beaver announcer. toe ee | . I cannot do better than 
“Not at all,” he replied, ob- Ee3se5 = 3 RRS f<1 |compare society as it then was to 
viously embarrassed by the oe SRE SS Sees se a prodigious coach which the | | 
interview. ‘It was very — fs  |masses of humanity were harnessed [RPNNNy/ IEE ae! en 7 
dull and tedious. Water, water everywhere.” to and dragged toilsomely along a ee oa , 
Ian Carmichael who was the ‘sad sack’ in the Boult- |¥Ty hilly and sandy road. The Haymarket (1886) Mass Meeting (from a prmt) 
ing Bros. film ‘Private’s Progress’ which [ve been recom- fee ams was iuangee. - we a aed tn fetes & to his ch ae 
mending to all my friends for several weeks, gives another |" peterson. heap 0 Despite him. 
witty performance in ‘Simon and Laura. He's a wacky (the difficulty of drawing the TERRIBLE MISFORTUNE [plays ate j 


TV cer, an absurd young genius with a penchant j|at all along so hard a road, the| of ‘ 
for riated speech. EWA—eyewitness account. DDT— |tep was covered with passengers! | mn hang hs ee vague Tale Fas would call down 


who never got down, even at thé 


director of television theatre. I also liked Muriel Paviow, | 7. pest ascent. The seats on top| Vished, but on the ine — now jing thems to c, 
as a soa Ta ScTi writer. yey eee were many accidents yw ch iti out } pes possi e compensa 
p-ope ipt Z were very breezy and COMEDTTRUNG.| She at any time be wholly lost. tien in another world for the hard- 


| Well up out of the dust their 0C-l eT all that they were so easy, the|ness of their lot. while otf man a 
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PLAYING WITH “Simon and Laura’ at the Eighth jcupants could enjoy the scenery | 
: , a - dei ~riticel , seats were very insecure, and at)}tributed to buy salves and limiments 
St. was an Yhteresting RKO science documentary called jat their — ly discuss every sudden jolt of the coach per-| lor the crippled and injured. 


“The Future Is Now.” the merits of the straining sons were slipping out of them and | ALWAYS DANGER 


It showed some of the recent achievements of peace- | Naturally, such places were inj tatting to the ground, where they 
; great demand and the competition nat toate compelled to take} It was a that it was a great 


time atomic science and e : Ser Uhnem ‘Wais kanees” Geese 
; en, “| bold pity that the h should be 
Among them was a magnetic tape recorder that picks jing as the first end in life to secure |, fant age tc ay + ag heather me agp —yatine and aaa a pattie 
up moving pictures as well as sounds. The movies can be ja seat on the coach for himself/¢.. ridden so pleasantly. ret som relief when the specially 
played back at will and require no. developing. It was naturally regarded as a) bad piece of road was gotten over. 


In other scenes we were shown a nuclear reactor that terrible misfortune to lose one’s} This relief was not, indeed, 
seat, and the apprehension that this| wholly on account of the team, for 


produces electaicity, also dishwashing by ultra sonic waves, , eee “8 
: say might happen to them or their|there was always some danger 
and a TV camera rigged up to a microscope, resulting in a ncn peal mang, Bier uital aeustan ony ge vabeg 
greater magnification and visibility. sthe happiness of those who rode.|turn in which all i 


One of the most sensational scenes showed a TV _ But did they think. only of them- 


camera in an operating room focused on a patient being wares you ask. Was ns 9 very, 
} ry rendered intolera them 


Se eH Sree ei Te (COUR OPS Deena mao 
3 y DETROIT. — An authentic re- brothers and sisters in the harness, 


doctors then conferred by phone. ! and the knowledge that their own 
os ee port and first hand look and con-|,.io4+ added to their toll! Had] upon the coach, and to ca 


IS [1T WORTH noting in the light of those newspaper |‘act with Jewish citizens in the|they no compassion for fellow be-|to hold on to them more desperate- 
headlines that MGM will soon be represented on the /Seviet Union is promised here Sept.|ings from whom fortune only dis-jly than before. 
screen with a film expose of the scandal rags. {9, when Rabbi David B. Hollander, tinguished them? ) if the Passengers could only have 
| Its title is “Scandal.” Steve Cochran is cast as a pub- (recently returned from there, 5; tong LINIMENT mhy vd poate ey “oe 
lisher of a scandal mag called “The Whole Truth,” and [speak at Beth Abraham Auditor-/ Oh, yes; commiseration was fre-|14,. top, it is probable that, beyond 


he is pictured as such a malevolent fellow, even his own |ium, 8100 W. Seven Mile, Sunday, — re aie av to * del 


mother hates his guts and finally has to shoot him. It is 11:30 p.m. coach, especially when the vehicle, 
° ° ° sae fe scm megs first of-| as it was constantly doing Or tO Ble coach ; nape 
' icial delegation of rabbis to visit! : } 
ELLIS ARNALL, head of the Society of Independent |11,. "soviet Union since the time of —— steep ee e 
Motion Picture Producers has gone on record’ as favoring |the October Revolution in 1917. | Fr cena Pano Kos desperate; 
immediate sale of films to tries in East Europe and the Vhi ath\ed leans nd ao a 
I a COounITIES pe a While there he conferred with! ed leaping and plunging under the’ 
USSR. Solomon Shliffer, chief rabbi of! pitiless am of hunger, the many 
° ° © Moscow and spent much time trav-' who fainted at the rope and were 
ACROSS THE seas, DEFA—East Germany's top pro- jeling in the Soviet Union. He willl trampled in the mire, made a very 
ducing and distributing outfit—announces it is in the mar- {Prt om the things he saw, the)~ ieatee 
: people he talked to and what was ) | 
ket to buy Hollywood films and named a couple of films |pub)ic reaction to the visit. Rabbi at eS, 
they're particularly interested in getting: Marty, and Se- | Hollander is from the Mount 4elae va 
venth Cross. Jewish Center of the Bronx, | 
The latter, an excellent film made by MGM a decade 
ago, starred Spencer Tracy and was based on Anna Seghers’ 
sat Gustiet Cataen idle eb Gan clits dene. 
THERE'S also to be considered Billy Rose's grandiose 
plan for a major swap of American Soviet artists to 
“relieve the tension.” 
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Levin, who will use the micro- 
film im a structural comparison he 
is making between Hebrew and 
other Greek, Sanskrit and the Indo- 


Saul Levin, a classics professor,| European Ianguages im general, at- 
tributed the eight-month delay to 


received microfilm of three rare, 
and ancient Hebrew Biblical man- “ibrary and microfilming difhcul- 
ties” rather than to governmental 


uscripts from Leningrad’s Salty- 

kov in Library in returnired tape. 

for 14 books requested by the Rus-| The Russian librarian notified 
Levin that the cost of the micro- 


sians, including “The Adventures’ 
of Mark Twain filming had been overestimated, 
The exchange required eight |and invited him to select an addi- 


_months, but was accomplished “di-| tional $50 worth of films. Levin 
rectly and with few complications,”|said he probably would order more 
Levin said. He applied to the Rus-|Hebrew Bible, and perhaps Sans- 
sian embassy in Washington,/krit, manuscripts. 

which forwarded the request di-| The film already received in-| 
rectly to the library's director. cludes several books of: the Bible, 

The director asked $75 to cover| dating from 994 A.D. 

microfilming costs to be paid in| Levin said the Saltykov-Shche- 
such books as “A Pictorial Treasury|drin Library houses one of the 
of in America,” “The Mike! world’s “most valuable holdings” 
Gold Reader,” “Economic History!of Biblical manuscripts in its Fir- 
of the United States,” “Electromag-!kovich Collecti6n. He had despair- 
netic Waves,” “ Physical Geology,”;}ed of ever getting copies of the 
“Semimicro Qualitative _ Analysis”| works needed to complete his com- 
and “Dielectric Behavior and Struc- parison. | 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO AMERICA’S 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


MADISON, Wis. — Herbert i matter of gifted children after 


Klausmeier, University of Wiscon-j high school is alarming.” 
sin education professor, says Amer-' He said eduactors at the New 
ica is losing the benefit of its gifted York meeting favored develop- 
children. | ment of gifted children not only 


And, he adds, unless parents im areas where they already ex- 
le nie icel, but in all subjects to help 
eet a soon ©’ \them toward well-rounded per- 
such children are to be edicated,! .onalities. | 
" pressure groups will move in and; “The shortage of well-educated, 
decide for them. ‘creative adults is so alarming that 
“Educators at the recent Con- imdustry is showing great concern 
ference on Gifted Children in New , about our gifted children,” he said. 
Work agreed that we are now do-|“We must decide how much we 
ing our best jobs with gifted chil-' are to segregate gifted chilren from 
dren in elementary grades, not so others, how early they are to start 
well in our high schools and very! specializing, and to what extent 
after high school,” he said. high schools are to become col 
“They agreed that society’s loss in lege preparatory mstitutions.” 


Mii's STOMACH ACHE LAID 
TO REHEARSAL TROUBLE 


LONDON, Sept. 6. — Marilyn|failed to produce the desired ef- 
Monroe's. $100,000 stomach ache'fect, he decided to act out what 
was Yeported today to be due to he had in mind. 
her inability to digest Sir Lau-| He found himself acting to Miss 
rence Olivier’s direction in their) Monroe's back. 
new film, “The Sleeping Prince.”| Shortly thereafter it was an- 

The set of the picture has been|20unced Marilyn had gastric trou- 
closed tightly to journalists and | he One newspaper ted 
visitors, but the word seeping she Was pregnant. Her husband, 
through security is that Sir Lau-|Cutting short his visit to New York, 
rence and Miss Monroe do not ex- = she always got nervous while 

I about int _ | filming. 
lg ‘saya. > ae hewn Friends said tonight that Mari- 
courted by a prince. ae eee Sone 

There was friction almost imme-; OLYMPIC FIVE TO TOUR 
diately shooting began, according) The U. S. Olympic basketball 
to well-mformed sources, because) team will play 10 exhibition games 
Miss Monroe occasionally lapses 
into baby talk. 


: 


; 


and winding up at Long Beach, 
Sir Laurence was irritated by|Calif., Nov. 9, it was 

the affectation and did not hide| yesterday by Harry D. Henshel, 
his feelings too well. This wasjchairman of the Olympic Basket- 
smoothed over after a while. ball Committee. 

The big bust-up which has caus-| The exhibitions will keep the 
ed Miss Monroe to miss sevéral| team active until only two days be- 
costly days filming came over aj fore it leaves for Melbourne by air- 
scene in which the actress merely! liner. 
sits and listens to the prince talk-| Exhibition stopovers are listed 
ing. Sir Laurence 't get ex-|for eight states, including Ohio, 
actly the facial reactions he want-| Illinois, Texas and Colorado. All 
ed. i American Bill Russell is the fea- 


verbal i mstructions ture. 
(Continued from Page 6) 


send them Louis Armstrong, Harry James, Dizzy Gillespie 
cat lnisiapibilas etme dooce reeves such as they have 
in Texas.” | 
| ‘THE TV PUBLIC has discovered H 
a the famous movie clown averaged 
a week. 


Marx. For 
t one fan 


In recent ‘weeks his mail shot up to several hundyed | 


. Room Service” have been making the 
As of yore, most of the letter 


Eddie Fisher Show (4) 7:30 
Baseball: Dodgers-Giants (9) 7:55} 


|News, weather and sports (2) 11 


La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 


along with Elizabeth Gurley Flyan 


lover Eastern air lines 


starting at Indianapolis, Oct. 20) 


i 


Reason: Two old Marx Brothers films “Love Pt 


know if | 


iToday’s Best 
Bets on TV, 
Movies, Theatre 
: ad 


Movie: Next of Kin (English) (9) 


I p.m. 
Johnny Carson Show (2) 2 
Tennessee Ernie Ford (4) 2:30 
World News (2) 6 
Science Ficton Theater (4) 7 


Sherlock Holmes (5) 8 Half hour 
series 

Yankees-Senators (11) 8:10 

Our Miss Brooks (2) 8:30 

The Greatest Drama (5) 8:45. 
Films of dramatic — and 
personalities of last half century 

Play: The Men im the Black Robe 
with Paul Douglas. Courtroom 


| 
| 
: 


Name Negro 


: 


high scool m Oklahoma. 


__Daily Worker, New York, Friday, September 7, ~ 6 


Baby 


(Continued from Page 1) 
parking lot at the time of the kid- 
naping, 
| Police Chief Harry Barrows also 
had asked all women who were in 
the store with babies between noon 
and 2 p.m. Saturday to report to 
police 

i fhe was taken from the 
stores gift-wrapping section about 
|2 p.m. while her mother was hav- 
ing lunch at the store's snack bar. 


School, whose 225 enrollment in-| Stephen Ruotolo, the father, 
cludes only a few Negroes, en-|went to the hospital with inves- 


gaged Cudjoe as head football/tigaters after he and his wife were 
and basketball coach. taken to the State’s Attorney's of- 


Cudjoe’s high school football fice when word of the discovery 
squad will include 28 whites and became known. 
the child, Ruotale 


Page 7 


Coach at Okla. 
High School 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Sept. 6.— 
Lance Cudjoe, former Harlem 
Globetrotter basketball star, has 


become the first Negro head 
coach of a predominantly white 


Mount St. Mary’ Catholic 


: 


drama (4) 9 

Big Story (4) 9:30. The Bridey 
Murhy Story 

Undercurrent (2) 10. Brown Leath- 
er Case with Angela Lansbury 
and John Sutton 

Boxing bout (4) 10. Johnny Sum- 
merlin vs. Harold Carter—heavy- 


: 


; 


weights | 
Threshold of Mystery (5) 10 
It's Polka Time (7) 10 
Pantomime Quiz (2) 10:30 


Steve Allen (4) 11:20 
RADIO 
Masterwork Hour—Brazilian Inde- 
pendence Day program—Amazon 
River by Villa-P WNYC 9 
a.m. Repeated at 7 p.m. 
Edward Morgan WABC 7 
oe WMCA, WMGM 
is 
Yankees-Senators WINS 8:10 
MOVIES 
War and Peace, Capitol 


) 


: 
: 


: 


Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 
Secrets of the Reet, Baronet 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Private’s Progress (English), Guild 
50th 
Bus Stop, Roxy 
Heroes of Shipka, New Cameo 
Simon and Laura, 8th St. Play- 
house, Symphony 
Rififi, Fine Arts 
DRAMA 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Chekhuv’s Uncle Vanya, 4th St 
—_— Penny Opera, Theatre de 


ys. 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin ° 


Greet Al Lanznon 
At 6 P.M. Teday 


Al Lannon, Communist leader 
convicted on Smith Act charges 


; 


) 


| 
| 
: 
| 
: 


| 
: 
: 


| 


| 


and others, will be released today | 
at §:30 a.m. from the Federal) 
prison at- Petersburg, Va., after 
serving a two-year sentence. He 
will find his wife, Elva, waiting 
to accompany him home. They will 
arrive at 6 p.m. t (Friday) 
om Rich- 
mond, Va., at LaGuardia Fiekl. 
Friends wishing to greet Lannon 


: 


in 1953 at Foley Square courthouse 
to be re , are planning to 
gather at the airport by 5:40 p.m. 

Will Weinstone and Claudia 
Jones previously were released. 
Miss Jones, who was sentenced to 
one year, was deported te Eng- 


MORRIS 


(Continued from Page 5) | 
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who is the third of these convicted | 


two Negroes. After seei 
I feel great about it, and the| conferred with assistant state’s at- 


job is a real challenge as a coach,” |torney Arthur T. Gorman who said 
said Cudjoe, who holds a master’s|“We're definitely satisfied the body 
degree in education from Okla-'is that ef Cynthia Ruotolo.” 


homa A&M College. ? Sais 
Both Cudjoe and his twin broth- steal 1 ae -sotha in "* 
er, Lawrence, joined the famed | bbe saw a nis Mig floati Be the 
Harlem Globetrotters in 1947 aft-| tee end towed it —e pues 
er graduation from . Langston Uni-| ey, line. When they p alts 


pr oe Okiahoma} what was inside, they called police 


Lawrence Cudjee now is head > FBI. 
football coach at Oklahoma City’s! The spot was about three- 


Douglass High, the state’s largest, WUtters of a mile from the Sears 
hit schoo}. © }Roebuck store where the baby was 


The Catholic high school made stolen. 
no public announcement of Cud-| The baby was believed to. have 
joe’s employment and hired him been dead for several days. There 
without fanfare. 'was a bruise mark on the fore- 
However, Catholic schools have | head. . 


become trailblazers in ending seg-' The given the last rites 


body was 


lregation in Oklahoma and opened of the Roman Catholic Church by 


the doors to all races several! two priests who had been hastily 
months before the U.S. Supreme|summoned by federal agents. 


Court decision of last May. | 
Cudjoe had had several years: 
coaching experience and will -~ Poland Says 2 
| 
U.S. Balloon 
Killed 2 in Jet 


tinue to teach school at Carter El- 
| London, Sept. 6.—Poland said 


ementary Negro School here. 
‘today a propaganda balloon 


UJ a 
Nu Cites 
. i 
China’s Acts 
launched by Radio Free Europe 
downed a Polish Mig-15 jet train- 


Of Friendship 


. RANGOON, Burma.—“Sufficientjer on Aug. 3 with the loss of two 
goodwill exists between Burma and |lives. 
China to ensure a just settlement’ A ) nt statement broad- 
between themselves alone,” declar-' cast y PAP.. the official Polish 
ed U Nu, Chairman of the Burmese|agency, said careful investigation 
Anti - Fascist People’s Freedom | showed the Mig fell as result of 
League and former Prime Minister | hitting a hydrogen-filled balloon 
of Burma. carrying leaflets. 


Speaking te a reporter of the 
early in the morning near Sochac- 


Rangoon paper, The Nation, on the 

Sino-Burmese border question, U 
Capt. Roman Lachcik and Sub Lt. 
Josef Paze. 


Nu continued,-“I am cueiedal 
that it is a matter which Burma| 
oa friendly spirt” |, PAP said Radio Free Europe 

U Nu said he believed in China’s|>2lleon pee had na —. 
goodwill towards Burma. He said Cty, “pace gi ke cn a 
he was much struck by Soong |*"¢ of ai eee ee Poland.” 
Ching-ling’s sympathetic attitude 7 emg = 
during their recent discussion on! 
the border affairs. 

U Nu also pointed out that China 
had given Burma most advantage- 
ous terms in barter trade. “The fact 
is that when we had 200,000 tons 
of damaged rice and China was 
willing to absorb the whole amount 
even thous she did not require it 
particularly,” he revealed. 

He said that “diplomatic repre- 
sentations through officia] channels 
are what | deem apporpri- 
ate.” 

When asked why initiative had 
not so far been taken, despite 
strong comments appearing in the} +; 
press and in certain political cir-| 
cles, U ar said eg the Covern-|. 
ment co not provoked into! hj 
making an ompcandde-sheaniaana 


or taking an irresponsible step 
He pointed out that the “p 


: 


rect and indirect control over the 
organizations.” 

- The Polish statement said there 
were so many “balloons in the air 
‘the government “even found it 
necessary to step 


| 


’ air 
central areas of the Poli 


Ralph Branca came into the 
Dodger dugout from the field 
before Wednesday night's game 
with the Pirates. You told him 
he looked good and asked how 
much of his old stuff he estimat- 
ed he had left. “Well,” the new- 
ly re-signed Dodger said, “That's 
a hard question. Hey Rube,” 
calling to catcher Walker, “You 
saw me in ’48, how much faster 
was I then would yau say?: 
Walker shrugged. “You may be 
about a foot slower,” which is the 
way ballplayers describe vary- 
ing Bre by how much the 
slower pitch takes “off of” the 
faster one. “But your fast one 
wasn't wasting much time get- 
ting there then!” 

Branca said “I was fastest in 
"47, my big year, when I was 
only 21. But Til say this. I'm 
just as fast now as I was in ‘51.” 

“And a lot smarter,” wise 
cracked Walker. 

As Branca started down 
the steps to the clubhouse, Sal 


an old has been. 

He nodded. “I'd like to be 30,” 
he mused with a little smile. 
There was a pause. “I'd like to 
be 35,” he added wryly. 

When, you asked, did he have 
his best stuff? “When I was 
young, pitching around 1938, I 
could break a curve from the in- 
side of the plate to the outside.” 
He snapped his wrist as he went 
on, “I learned to use my stuff 
later, shortened and quickened 
the curve and controlled it.” 

Be nice to have all the stuff 
and the experience at one time. 
. « « “Same as in anything,” 
Maglie said, “If you were 20 now 
and knew all you know now 
wouldn't you go about some 
things much better? But every- 
one has to learn by doing it, I 
guess... . : 

It's nice, however, for a 
pitcher to be good and smart 
and experienced and still have 
something left. 

“I'm not complaining,” said 


run with a brilliant bunt, the de- 
fense, led by Reese, sparkled in 
a Brooklyn fasion and 
things looked up for the final 
home stand of the 3 team race, 
though they can change awful 


quick. | 

Maglie’s low curves had the 
Bucs hitting into the dirt, so 
much so that Hodges came with- 
in two of the last baseman’s rec- 
ord for putouts, Running out of 
gas around the end, Sal saw. 
Bessent come in and whiff the 
last batter with three bullets, The 
bespectacled Bessent is by way 
of becoming the Dodger's right- 
handed Joe Page. A mighty fac- 
tor he. 

And so is the 39 year old 
Maglie, who since the wonderful- 
ly lucky waiver pick up has been 
in 14 winning games, 9 of which 
he got credit for, a for his last 
10 games has an earned run 
average of under two. 

In fact, he’s rated the second 
pitcher on the staff. It'll be Don 
Newcombe and Sal Maglie next 


on the 
scoreboard | 


by lester rodney 


Althea the Star at Forest Hills ... 

GOING TO THE tennis matches at Forest Hills is not at ail 
If youre at Ebbets Field watchin 
Dodgers play the Giants, that’s who you watch. In the middle of 
the Sth inning you certainly don’t hear a roar of excitement from 
another field and go running to watch the Yanks and Indians play 
their 9th inning. 

At Forest Hills during the national championships there are 
matchse going on simultaneously in the main concrete Stadium, in 
the adjourning grandstand court, and on a variety of field courts 
One could spend the afternoon there as this 
reporter did Wednesday and never see the matches in which Hoad, 
You have to do a little guesswork, 
obey some impulses, and can easily wind up wondering if you 
missed the best match, 

Your reporter, who truth be told would rather be playing ten- 
nis on one of the many lovely courts there than watching someone 
else play, came into the Stadium as Vic Seixas was wrapping up 
the first match there, with Denmark's Troben Ulrich. Now in say- 


like going to a ball game. 


with no seats at all. 


Savitt and Richardson won. 


ing I'd rather be playing I'm not knocking watching the real good 
ones. -For from it. Any more than the one who wishes he had more | 
baseball opportunities doesn’t enjoy watching Peewee Reese show 
him how. (That's me, tool) tees 

Seixas, our Davis Cup veteran, is one of three American men 
left at this writing in the quarter-final round of eight. The other 
five are Australians, and young Australians! Neither Vic, the come- 
backing Dick Savitt nor Ham Richardson figure to break into a 
Hoad vs. Rosewall finale. As somebody said the other: day, hoorah 
for the American women, who still domimate their side of things. 

After Seixas finally dispatched “The Mad Dane,” who is a 
bearded southpaw with long ag funny grimaces and strong strokes, 
Althea Gibson came onto the court against young Carol Fageros 

> 


Sal, as he went out to warm up. 

He -beat the Pirates 4-3 this 
night, Duke Snider unfurled a 
two run “Mantleian”. homer, 
Hodges hit his first in 19 long 


games, Robinson squeezed in a 


Maglie, sitting in the dugout 
waiting to start warming up, 
smiled. Guessing the reason,~ 
you suggested it must be odd 
for him, at a recorded 39, to hear 
a pitcher of 30 spoken about as 


Tuesday night and Wednesday 
when Milwaukee comes to town 
for the big ones. A well con- 
trolled curve ball can turn back 
the years—RODNEY. 


— ee ~——— ——— = 
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SPORTS 


New York, Friday, September 7, 1956 


‘Daily 
Worker 


CAROLE UNLEASHED some nice tennis and after four games — 
it was 2-2. She was crackling and all-out for an upset from the 
start and yet you had the feeling that when Althea turned it on 
it would be no contest, and that’s the way it wound up, 6—2, 6—3S. 

The lanky 29-year-old from Harlem is a striking tennis player, 
clearly improved and steadied by the experience of her long sojourn 
around the world, and yet not as tennis-worn as she was going 
into Wimbledon where she lost the final to Shirley Fry. She seems, 
from here,-a good bet to turn the tables and rack up a historic first, 
the first Negro to win a national championship in tennis, though 
Fry is a formidable foe not to be underestimated and indeed is the 
- | seeded favorite. 

Those who have never seen Althea play before and picture 
her game as an all-power and little finesse game are iz for a sur- 
| prise. It is true she has the big service and severe overhead finality 
which bring the compliment “she plays like a man.” But she is also 
a growingly keen all court tactician with a fine deft touch. 
| After this match, we skipped the next scheduled Stadium match 
between Rosewall and Hugh Steward in favor of wandering out 
among the field courts to pick up some doubles, always a special 
delight to watch. We.saw a.piece of the mixed match in which 
~ exceptional team of Seixas and i = - gers ay Becker 
: and Patricia Yeomans. Seixas, just a little while after his grueling 
NATIONAL LEAGUE singles match, held up, playing about as well as rit re gS 
Se ee wot PEO with Fry's superiority over Yeomans carrying things. While the 
D6 sktesiiene. bf Shin Geaitie Mation | Cipriano, Jim Coshow, Charles Milwaukee -» ball can dart around like mad, and the sccomiitear talilen can be 
Bakers basketball team, National | Koon, Ron Olsen, Dean Parsons, . 4 very intense and exciting, doubles is far less arduous than singles, 
AAU champions; four players’) Doy le rset eg ee wi 6R not half as much but probably more like one-eighth as much. 
wives: and six tale imer University o ashington 
Besides olson ce plavers: Ed Tucker, Stanford; Eric 


States t to plav bask .,|hoberts, Washington State College; 
esegmsn teats» td on PR. C. Owens, College of Idaho; i 


these countries, the Bak hope‘ 
te Slee bask pa =o Rede Bob Codes, Seattle University, and} CAMES TODAY 
oa the celther of the teams the 00. either Jim Winters, Portland (Ore.) New York at Brooklyn (Night) 
elalict. nations will send’ to this University, or Jack Thiessen, Whit- 0th ealien ak Chibi, 
year’s Olympic games. Worth College (Spokane, Wash.) Cincinnati at St pty (Night) 

The U. S. Olympic teams met |) The tour has been financed | pittsburgh at Philadelphia (Night) 
in the 1948 and 1952 Olympics at| eee eee reid Xu ) S 

etball fans, whe consider 
Alston Back Neo 

Matter What... 


London and Helsinki, but this will ' LE avis, 
be the first time an American team | ‘Be venture a matter of civic pride. 
The Brooklyn Dodger front of- 
fice, by silent endorsement, made 


will appear before fans on their 
home grounds. Consequently, the 
Bakers realize they. have a big 
resposibility. may it plain-yesterday that Walter Als- 

Although this trip certainly will ton woul be back as manager next 
be a lot of fun, we're not going year, no matter how the team 
just for fun alone,” explained Mrs. finishes 

Vice president Buzzy Bavasi 

would not say flatly that -Alston 
would be back but he commented 


Dorothy Patnoe, wife of guard Ron 
Patnoe of Seattle. “We know we're 
- representing the United States and 
that “as far as the organization is' 
ia were. pertectly  satis- 


. we have to do our best to make 
a good impression.” 
During their European tour, the 
Bavasi then defended Alston by: 
stating that “it is not the manager 
who wins or loses pennants.” 


Bakers hope to see some of the 
heralded athletes the socialist na- 
“You might as well say that Gil 
Hodges has to start hitting to be 


"shi _ 

STANDINGS 

(Not including yesterday games). 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


TO SOCIALIST LANDS | 


CRACK U.S. 5 


STARTS GOOD 
WILL TOUR 


Twenty-two American good-will ambassadors leave here’ 
Sept. 7 for a trip to Socialist countries with the aim of win- | Detroit at Kansas City (Night) 


; 73 
Washington 77 
Kansas City 43 
GAMES TODAY 
Washington at New York (Night) 
Boston at Baltimore (2, twi-night) 
Chicago at Cleveland (Night) 


ning friends and basketball games for the United States. 
The delegation is made up of peg See &, a 
I‘ 
2 
16 
19 
2342 
2542 
282 


DURING THIS match repeated and ever-louder roars from 
the Stadium began pulling people there from the field courts and 
the grandstand. The word passed along rapidly that the lightly 
regarded Stewart had walloped Rosewall, Australia’s number two 
pie, 8 in-the first set and was playing him nip and tuck in the 
second. : 

We rushed back for some nip and tuck. It was great tennis. 

Stewart, a 6—4 giant of a man from California with a booming 
serve, had the golden touch this day and the smallish Rosewall 
was in desperate straits under the unexpected pressure. But .with 
set po‘nt, Stewart doublefaulted, Rosewall lifted himself through 
the breach, took the second set.9—7 with his marvelous pin point 
accuracy, and you knew the rank underdog had had i#t. Rosewall 
rushed through the last two sets with comparative ease. : 

It was interesting—here was this Stewart, with shots, power, 
speed. afoot, tennis sense, aflame with desire, and yet form finally 
prevailed. With rare exceptions tennis is a form game. The bet- —— 
ter rounded players win. And the pros, who. graduate from where 
the amateurs leave and play all year round, are the best. Good as 
is oRsewall, we hear that when he. hit some with Pancho Segura, 
the little pro from Ecuador ran him off the court 6—1, 6—0, which 
is about what Gonzales, the number one play for pay boy, would 
do to Hoad, the world’s number one amateur. | 

It was back fot more mixed doubles on the serene field courts, 
this time Althea Gibson“and 42-year-old Gardner Mulloy as a 
team against CrantGolden and Janet Hopps. Golden had earlier 
ushed Hoad, winning 10 games though sing in straight sets, so 
e is no chump. But the Gibson-Mulloy tei handily. In 
one beautiful exchange which had the unusally large field court - 
crowd roaring with delight, Golden tried to blast one from close up 
through Althea and three times Althea blasted right back at him __ 


Polish Gals Trim 


U.S. in Volleyball 


PARIS, Sept. 6.— Poland de- 
feated the U. S., 15-4, 15-10, 15-6 
today in a final round women’s 
match at the world volleyball 
championships. : 

The Polish girls outclassed the 
Americans on both offense and de- 
‘fense, winning with coordinated 
team play. The American girls lost 
to Bu anheg in another final round. 
match last night, 15-3, 15-17, 15-5, 
15-13. | 

Poland is considered the: chief 


all. 


tions will send to the Olympic 
Games. . 
The AAU. champions will face a 
Czech team in Prague that is sup-|threat to Russia, which is defend-| back next year,” said Bavasi. “It's 
posed to be the best on the contin-/ ing the titles in both the women’s|the same thing as saying Alston has} with no less: severity. | : i 
ent. And there’s a good chance/and men’s divsions. lto win.” | _ Afterward the autograph hunters, mostly but not en 
they will get a shot at the Russian pug. ET ) eo | agers, swarmed around Althea, who stopped to oblige 
Olympic squad and its. foot, fy. : | 4 Then she put on her sweater and strolled down the walk 
seven-inch Vasily Anktayev, the ao oe : st : @ | the clubhouse, chatting a bit as she went, revealing that she had 
Soviets’ answer to Bill Russel, U.S. | i oe pte 7 accepted for. a four-month tour of Australia starting in October. 
Olympic center. | MILWAUKEE, Sept. 6. — Juan) six pum with Jacksonville, Fla.,) She’d love to carry the national crown on her head with her 
Other Pizarro, wlio struck out 318 bat-lin the Class A Sally League, ‘He| to 140 I was under at Wimble-. 
ters in winning 23 games in his} gaye up 149 hits, walked 147 and eel I can win this. I'm not to_play 
ee ee ee utterflies.” =i; bee: 
: to spring training] in innings. Ee vs 
next season, the Milwaukee Braves an 
lost only 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 
FOR THE second week war raged in Tennessee, with minor skir- | 
mishes taking place elsewhere, between racist opponents of federal law 


and the forces of law and order. But at last reports law and order seemed 
to be winning, as Tennessee national guardsmen patrolled the streets of Clinton and 
nine of the 12 Negro children ordered admitted to the previously all-white high 
school attended classes. .The 12 Negro school students, if the mob had won, would 
have had to continue commut- 


ing 25 miles to Knoxville, trav- 
eling a total of 50 miles a day 
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Reentered as second class matter Oct 72, 1947, at the pons 
ofive at New York, N. ¥., under the act of March°3, 1879 
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mobs which migrated to Clinton, 
was the 12 Negro students, it 
was made clear before long that 
the ultimate goal was the nulli- 
fication of federal law. 


to attend a “Negro” school, Bui 
if the immediate objective of the 


pe 
Timely Answer 


We Must All 
Do What 
We Can 


“Dear Worker: 

I read your appeal in the issue 
of proeck 26. I have already 
sent $20 this month and here is 
the $10 you appealed for, and 
I will send another $20 in my 
next check on the first. 

“Our enemies would like 
nothing better than to have our 
progressive literature fold. We 
cant let you fail, or any other 
voice that is on the progressive 
side. The pressures we are forced 
to bear are great, and sOme are 
in prison for the rest of us. We 


must all do what we can.” _ 
“Mrs. E. S.” 


Simple little statement, isn't 
it? Simple and straight-forward, 
from a town in the state of 
Washington. We asked for a 
minimum of $10 from every 
reader. She is sending $50. But 
theer are still too few, far too 
few, that have answered the 
plea for $10. 

Send YOUR contribution to 
the Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, c/o The Worker, 35 
E.12th St., New York City 3, 
N. Y. 

X es Ae a 
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Assignment: q SA 
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inside THE WORKER 


Labor, Politics and 


Racket Smashing 
—See Page 2 


Adlai Skirts Peace 


Issue 
—See Page 2 


Major Parties 


Program for Women 
—See Page 3 


Socialist Unity 
In Italy 
—See Page 4 


Does Your Diet Cause 
Heart Disease? 

—See Page 8 

is TV Really Funny? 

3 —See Page § 


Profile of a a 


, 4 


“et Page 9 


ati, Wes Yom at 


‘Where, He Asked, Is Gideon? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I MET my friend, the lay 


preacher, on the street the 
other day and we talked 
about many things. He is 
also a carpenter, he had his 
work clothes on, it was the end 
of the day, but tor all his 60- 
odd years, he seemed unwearicd, 
a long, spare 
body mecunt- 
ed on long, 
thin legs. You 
may recall 
him for I 
have written 
of him in the ; 
past. 4 

We had 
not met in 
some _  con- 
s i dera ble 
time and there was much to 
catch up on. I looked hard at 
his long, dark brown face and 
commented on the way he kept 
his -vouth. He replied that it 
was hard work, not a serene 
mind, that kept old age at- arm's 
length. “No rocking-chair will 
get me,” he laughed, for houses 
are still going up and he was 
kept so busy he had failed to 
keep up his tnd work, he said 
ruefully. Homework is reading, 
as he has told me, and he is 
one of the best read men I 
know. 


“No,” he said, “I am not easy 


in mind. 1 do keep up with the 
rs, and, son, I do not. 


like’ what I am reading.” . And 
we were talking about Clinton, 


_ Tennessee. 
- 


the 
whien 


he said he had khown of this 
paper from the time of the 
Scottsbore case. “This Clinton,” 
he said. “Three years after the 
Supreme Court, three years 
after we beamed the decision 
to the world, and they are 
throwing rocks at our children 
going to school.” 


He said he is a man of pa- 
tience, but patience is no bot- 
tomless well. My friend is a 
man slow to anger, I long knew, 
but he is not one to express it 
explosively. Instead, his speech 
grows slower and his keds be- 
come. more distinct, each syl- 
lable marches firmly to the 
point. 

The President is in his White 
House, and he says nothing. 
Stevenson says nothing while 
the rebel yells and the gunshot 
can be heard across the conti- 
nent. “And across the oceans,” 
he added. What, he asked, can 
Washington think the Europeans, 
the Asians, the Africans think 
of us? 


“Now here is Supreme Court 


— Warren returning from 


ndia, the very man who read 
the desegregation decision, _in- 
vited to talk to Indian jurists.’ 

What can they think of a law, 
a decision, that is a target for 


ayn as children, — aa of 


toohed by Nationst ‘Gi Guar 


who take way into the et 


What 


the Justice himself? 
* 


“NOW it is true,” my. friend 
said, “that many schools are 
opening, Negro and white chil- 
dren are going to classes to- 
gether. That is to the good. But 
I am told to have patience about 
the others. They’ 1 get to their 
desks some day without running 
a gauntlet of hate. Patience! Do 
not ask a man who has just 
been struck in the head by a 
rock to show patience.” 

He was silent now, taut, his 
bony iace impassive, the quiet 
about him like the calm in the 
eve of the hurricane. “And what 
about the liberals?” he asked, 
“the writers, the men of good 
will? Is it enough for them to 
give their benediction to the 
right of Negro children to get 
the schooling the law says they 
should have? Thank God thev 
have said “Yea” to the Constitu- 
tion. But why, he asked, are 
they silent now? 

There was a time when they 
would fill Carnegie Hall, the 
meeting-places of the land, with 
the thunder of protest. They 
would band into delegations and 
go down into the storm. They 
would let the know how 
they feel. “They would be speak- 


ing like Isaiah.” He was silent 


again. “But perhaps,” he con- 


feel ae eee ae 10 


day because they may 


— eral If so, I T think 


Dra agro 


they, do’ good, rather than and <— ) 


suade the federal a ageetty to 


‘(Continued 6i Phige 13) 


- Ala.., 


For when the national guards- 
men came to restore order in 
the mob-ridden town, the hatred 
of the rioters was turned on them. 
“N----r lover,” the favorite epi- 
thet of the racist for white citi- 
zens. who oppose them, greeted 
the so'diers and their officers. 


* 


But even before the national 
guard appeared, a group of 49 
citizens, organized in a “home 
guard,” and led by Leo Grant, 
an attorney from Oak Ridge, 
had he'd the mob at bay. Here 
was something new in the drzma 
of desecregation: Southern white 
citizens standing up to a hate- 
filled racist mob in defense of 
their city the nation’s laws. 

And the national guard was 
sent b¥ Gov. Frank G. Clements, 
of Tennessee. All of this ex ‘plod- 
ing once and for all the myth of 
a united, solid, racist, Yankee-— 
hating South. And when it is 
remembered that Clinton, Tenn., 
has no more than 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, the charge that the 2,000- 
man mob was imported is con- 
firmed. Local citizens could 
recognize few home folks among 
the mobsters who had shamed 
the nation with acts of violence 
for more than a week. 


¥ 


THE stand of Gov. Clements 
and the officials and towns- 
people of Clinton brought ex- 
pressions ‘of pride from Sen. 
Estes Kefauver, Democratic 
Vice-Presidential candidate. For 
Cov. Clements was far ahead of 
Texas’ Goy. Allan Shivers, in 
whose state the mob had success- — 
fully barred entrance of another 
12 Negro’students t the Mans- 
field high school. Shivers, in an 
act of defiance of a federal court 
order, ordered the transfer to 
Fort Worth schools of any stu- 
dents whose presence, according 
to local authorities, was apt to 
cause a disturbance. This was a 
“eg way of defying federal 
ay. 

In each case. where rioters 
sought to bar admission of Ne- 
groes to public schools, mob 
leaders were committing acts of 
contempt of a federal court. 

But there has been only one 
arrest, that of John Kasper, 26, 
of New Jersey. Kasper, a leader 
of the White Citizens Council, 
had invaded Clinton the week 
before school was scheduled to- 
open in order to stir racist dis- 
orders. Asa Carter, who arrived 
in Clinton. from Birmingham, 
to carry on where Kasper 
left off, managed to raise a mob 
estimated at 2,000, but somehow 
evaded arrest. Carter gained 
fame, or infamy, in Alabama dur- 
ing. the struggle at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, to-get Autherine 
L the school’s first Negre 
snail lled. He became the 
leader .of the anti-Semitic wing 
of the ii ae Councils, 

Pp spread across 
the South, with the ae avow- 


8 1) AND) looking: salicdapeanady fn, ¢: Soredunetnh 06: 
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As Brownell Smears Laber 


Racket King-pins 
By GEORGE MORRIS 
HAS THE Department of Justice rea 


lly laid its hands, 


d “masterminds” of the racket world when it arrested Johnny (Dio) 
othe for plotting the acid-throwing attack on Victor Riesel? The publicity fanfare when 


Remain 


ithees racket-influenced unions, and 
then setting a code.of ethics for 
chartering unions on the basis of 
members, not to individuals who 
can misuse the charters. But as 
George Meany himself admitted to 
newsmen there, those steps can 
only curb racketeering in the unions 
to some extent. The labor move- 


as claimed, on the “kingpins” 
Dioguardi and four 


power of those who inject their 
criminal o into a union. 
To make the task of ting 
racketeering even more bult, 
some people in influential places 
would rather ate the racket 
issue inside labor ranks so it could 
be used to discredit labor's politi- 
cal influence in the public eye and 


ment can do little to eliminate the 


the candidates endorsed by labor. 


MEANY SAYS: 


try for unionism and “liberal ideas” 
George Meany told newsmen dur- 
ing the council's sessions at a 
House, Forest Park, Pa., the wee 


May Teach South 
It Needs Unions 


ONE OF THE BIG QUESTIONS under consideration 
by the AFL-CIO executive council is an extensive “educa- 
tional campaign” in the South to win that part of the coun- 


—— 


Glass Bottle Blowers the newly- 
added Republican, announced 
they'll plug for the Stevenson-Ke- 
fauver ticket. 


before Labor ge 
He-said the idea is not yet fully 


The council also took some major 


formed and is only being “explored” | steps to curb racketeering influence 
but it is conceived as a parallel! in its ranks. It served notice of 
movement with the oyganizing suspension on the racketeer domi- 


the =:.csts were made, with U. S.'the real power of the criminals. . 
Attorney Paul W. Williams mak- * 
ing the most of the opportunity, 
showed the impression in the pub-|set up a special anti-rackets de 
lic mind that at last the racket}ment headed. by Warren O 
world’s big fish were caughi. : 
Assuming the charges against 
the arrested racketeers will stick,’ 
it can be safely said now that the 
men involved are still of the small- 
fry category. Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell and tnose under 
him, have inspired much publicity 


THE DEPARTMENT of Justice 
ewe: 
ney.' 


partment’s efforts was towards 
unions on the theory that unions 
breed racketeering. As we neared 
the 1956 election campaign, the! 
Wall Street Journal said: 
“Labor crooks face new crack- 
downs in 1956. Justice officials 
of racketeering in the labor move-jconfide labor racketeering indict- 
ment, but aren’t showing much in- ments now im the works will be! 
clination to go after the real seat|‘shockers.’ Assistant Attorney Gen- 
of power in the racket world—the eral Warren Olney figures the. 
“invisible empire” of gambling ¢rackdown is ‘good politics. = 
and other crime syndicates OUT-| That was before the New York 


SIDE the labor movement whose garment trucking grand jury was 
power is unchallenged in many! Session and before the acid at- 


cities of America. : 

Scores of Johnny Dios can be’ 
put behind the bars, but that will 
still not affect the real power of; 
the racketeering octopus in the 
country whether its tentacles reach 
into unions, business groups, gov- 
ernment or political circles. 

* 


THIS PAPER has repeatedly, 
called attention to the fact that 
the Department of Justice has a 
mass of information on the “in- 
visible empire” of crime directed 
by forces outside the trade unions.' 
This was clearly shown in the ex- 
tensive Kefauver Committee hear- 
ings of the Senate five years ago and 
their conclusion that in the main 
tois is a task for the federal gov- 
ernment to tackle because the op- 
eration of these syndicates runs 
across state lines. Those hearings 

roved that some major business 
irms condoned or worked hand-in- 
hand with the racketeers. 

We also called attention to a/ 
number of surveys, notably one 
summarized in Business Week of 
Aug. 21, 1948, mowing that the 
vast network of bling . syndi- 
cates based on in-plant gambling is 
an operation of a billion dollars 
annually, It is one of the main 
sources of racketeering influence 
in some unions, 


The Kefauver committee pro- 
duced enough material to warrant 
major Department of Justice con- 
‘centration on the task of rooting 


By. WILLIAM ALLAN 


bid for the $pra dl 
‘est assemblage of peop listen- 
ing to a political candidate since: 
ithe days of the late President 
eco 

Stevenson's itinerary included a 
‘Labor Day rally in Detroit's his- 
‘toric Cadillac Square where police: 
estimates of the crowd were 000) 


route. Some 60,000 listened to his 
Detroit address as well as to 


Namara, Governor Williams, UAW) 


president Walter Reuther. 


candidate for Governor on_ the 
GOP ticket, Mayor Cobo of De. 
'troit who extended “greetings’ 


because of the booing aimed at 
Cobo, : 


* 
POLITICAL excitement shot 


Justice really trying to get at the 


er me er 


250,000 Detroiters Hear 
Adlai Open Campaign 


marching in the Labor Day parade, 


and 100,000 watching along the ta roe 


| 2 
speeches: by U.S, Senator Pat Mc-| 


The General Motors handpicked 


couldn’t be heard 'for' five minutes| | 


campaigns, also mostly in the 
South, now beginning to take some 

shape. 

Meany said the “mental attitude” 


thing that happened, however, eta the southland has been a major 


the dastardly crime against the col-| obstacle to unionization and more 


umnist and the very welcome sub-| progressive political action. He 
sequent arrest of those charged with) stressed that the objective of the 


organizing the attack. But what the! education campaign will not be 


But the main direction of that de-|people of America are really waiting} only the workers but all people 


for is an indictment and prosecu-|making up southern communities, 
tion of those in whose hands the including business people. 

men under charges can be only| This was only one of the many 
mere pawns, important questions that came up 


The arrest of underlings can lead; before the four-day council meet- 


upward. But is the Department of| ing at the Pocono Mountains resort 
of the International Ladies Gar- 


ment Workers Union. 
* 


AS REPORTED in last week's 
seems, is slow to press the govern-| Worker, the council, after an all- 
ment for a drive at the real seats day debate, endorsed the Steven- 
of the crime syndicates. The execu-| son-Kefauver ticket by a 17 to five 
tive council meeting of the AFL-| majority. All but three of the coun- 
CIO at Unity House took impor-| cil’s 29 members, however, includ- 


top? 


“ 


THE labor movement itself, it 


tack on Riesel. The most shocking tant steps by first. getting after’ ing the officers and Lee Minton of 


DETROIT.— Brought together under the banner of united labor, more than 250,; 


000 Michiganders saw and heard Adlai Stevenson here on Labor Day, as he opened his 
on the Democratic Party ticket. It was reckoned to be the gre 


at- 
® World Peace, Trade. with All 
Nations. 
® 30-40 to Create More Jobs. 
® Social Security at 60. 
® Socialized Medicine. 
Back of Stevenson were signs 
| that advocated “Atoms for Peace.” 
A forest of other slogans hit~ at 
the hated Taft-Hartley Walter- 
}McCarran Act, and called for (what 
is becoming the almost unanimous 
demand anne auto workers) 30 
, hours work, hours pay to cre- 
. Other banners asked for 
ational FEPC, civil rights for 


* 
IN DETROIT, -Pontiac and 
Muskegon, 
UAW 


face flushed with the excitement, 
had come down Woodward Ave. 
marching as part of the parade. | 

He had been preceded for sev- 
eral blocks by a banner car- 
ried by Chrysler-Plymouth work- 
ers with the following slogans: 


« eee 
) . % 
Re ‘ “tetas Si dane e . 
« < a ? A, a ‘ 


Pe . 


AP ye 
Wis 
_i 
ae ae 

hadi's 


« 


ate 
a 
all. 


i 


out this one of the most disgrace-| 
ful of America’s evils. But there is 
apparently more consideration for 
the fact that Kefauver comes from 


lac Squa 


through the vast throng in Cadliil- 


'e 
” 


Y 


*” 


eT 


the other party than for the evi- 
dence his committee brought out, 
‘and there is more interest in fishing’ 
out. some smaller-fry racketeers 

t 


Constitution from protecting 
general welfare of the people 
otecting the welfare of 
_Tinked to labor ‘uniqwsyyse ‘as; ito Motors @ wis seh) caphisinel 
_ Smear labor, than in getting at! Min 


utes earlier Stevenson, his 


labor 


lof 


Ee ot soe 


| nated Distillery Workers union and 
moved towards suspending two 
others for the same reasons—the 
Laundry Workers and former 


GEORGE MEANY 


UAW-AFL now called the Allied 
Industrial Workers. 

In addition the council drew 
a code of ethics on the issuance 
— to jaaale._ Sones to 
prevent the practice of issuing such 
documents to individuals ae have 
no members but just use them as 
“hunting license” to obtain a base 
|for them through racketeering 
| pressure on employers and workers 
or for raiding purposes. 

. 


ANOTHER major step by the 
council, was its epproval of the re- 
port of committee on discrimina- 
‘tion calling for a national trade 
union conference on discrimination 
some time in January or February, 
as the next Congress gets into ses- 
Sion. This will be the first such 
trade union conference and is ex- 
} pected to highlight new advances 
‘on the civil rights front by the 
unions. | 

The Civil Rights Committee of 
the AFL-CIO is preparing a 
“Handbook on Integration” provid- 
ing case studies of specific instances 
to serve as a guide in the s le 
for desegregation. Also under the 
committee's study now in prepara- 
tion are the economic causes and 
consequences of discrimination. __ 
The ,AFL-CIO Committee on 


~ Bnd 
> rs z 
- . : . 


By Eisenhower Backers 


By BOLZA BAXTER 
DETROIT. — The Eisenhower 

Labor Committee is a fraud and a 
failure. The fact of the matter is 
that the Wayne County Republi- 
can Party organization, with the 
obvious support of the State and 
National Committee, was able to at- 
tract only some 300 persons to 
‘what was billed as “the Organiz- 
“§ng Convention of Labor for Eis- 
enhower.” 
-. Conference officials could not 
- conceal their disappointment over 
the fact that of those in attendance 
“only 30 percent” actually came 
from Detroit’s factories. To this re- 
- porter the actual number of shop 
workers were even smaller. And 
those, were regular Republicans 
who happen also to be union mem- 
bers. Particularly was this true of 
the Negro delegates which num- 
bered about 70. 
Every effort was made to con- 
ceal the hand of State and National 
- Committee in this operation. Their 
resence was obvious, neverthe- 


worker's average wage and for re-| 


Woe Labor 


paign strategist, imported from 
Oregon, both operating out of the 
Wayne County Republican head- 
quarters. 

This so-called labor convention 
for Eisenhower is viewed by the 
Republican National Committee as 
a pilot action which they expect to 
spread throughout the nation. 
Further it is viewed as a move- 
ment geared not so much to this 
November but to the future. It is 
in this determined dutlook that the 
efforts of the Republican high com- 
mand to capture labor votes for 
| their party posses what could be- 
come a serious threat to labor and 
the Democratic Party in spite of the 
feeble showing in this first ven- 
ture. : 

The convention adopted an om- 
nibus resolution that endorsed Eis- 
enhowers labor proposals calling 
for Michigan ap a, a $1 mini- 
wage, for unemployment 
s equalling 50 percent of a 


mum 
| benefit 


It's Time the 


People Picked | 


Candidates 


DETROIT. — Five candidates 


are painting their signs for Mayor 


of this city, counting on Mayor 
Cobo beating out Gov. Williams in 
November. 

In the event Cobo: gets in, a 
special election will be held in 
April, 1957, for a short ‘term to 
run up to the municipal election 
time in November, 1957. 

Candidates for the short term 
are council president Louis Miri- 
ani, Councilman Ed Connor, City 
Treasurer Charles Williams, City 
Clerk Thomas Leadbetter, and pos: 
sibly Councilman James Lincoln 
and Police Commissioner Piggins. 

Not running yet is dark horse 


County Auditor Charles Edge- 
combe who is reported waiting for 
the fall election. Some say ne 
comb’s reasons are that once Cobo 
leaves City Hall (he has said he 


|vision of workmen's compensation) 


Tess from the list of speakers. to a Jevel equal to two-thirds of the 


_ Among them were: Sen. Potter (R-| 


Mich), Sen. Case (R-NJ), Mrs. Lois 
V. Nair, County Republican Chair- 
man, Tom Lazzio, ‘president of 
UAW Local 300, an office workers 
unit, and a member of the New 
ersey State Assembly. Also on 
and was John Feikens, State GOP 
chairman along with a number of 
Republican leaders 
states where labor is strong. 

The Wayne County Eisenhower 
Labor Committee elected as _ its 
president, Vincent Murry, an em- 
._ploye of the Dodge truck plant 

lanning department and a mem- 

r of UAW Local 889. Elected as 
vice-president was Walter Warren, 
Negro member of Local 306. 

A i to reliable sources, 
the real “brain” behind this opera- 
tion is one Al Bellaire, member of 


Packard Local 190, and Al Short, 
reported to be the party’s cam- 


'ple in particular. 


'pliment the decision of the U. S. 
‘Supreme Court regarding racial 
segregation.” One reporter com- 
‘mented that this specific pledge’ 
lcame closer to being a duplicate of 
ithe Michigan Democratic Party 


from. other’ 


worker's weekly gross pay. The! 
resolution also “ ged that “every 
|possible action be taken ... to im- 


Civil Rights declaration than the’ 


Civil Rights plank of the Republi- 
can Party adopted at its recent 
convention. 

It is quite certain that the Re- 
omen 3 will campaign on the 


asis of Eisenhower’s popularity 
rather than on the national plat- 
form, particularly stressing the 
point made by Sen. Case that the 
“Democratic Party is split into two 
‘teams, with the southern conserva- 
tives on tep” precluding any prog- 
ress for labor and the Negro peo- 


Wagenknecht 


(Continued from Page 16) 
Pacific labor conference in the 
_¢arly 1920s Wag met with Sun 
Yat Sen and other Asian leaders 


on worldwide laber problems | 


and the fight against imperial- 
ism. 

During the 20s Wag was one 
one of the founders of the Daily 
Worker and for a period of time 
served as the business manager 
of this newspaper. In 1925 and 
1926 he headed the relief work 
in the historic Passaic textile 
strike. In 1927 and 1928 he per- 
formed the same herculean task 
for the striking mine workers and 
- the Gastonia, N. C., textile work- 
ers. 

* 


IN THE early 30s Wag be- 
came the first national chairman 
of the Unemployrhent Councils. 
For a period of time he served 
as state chairman of the Com- 
munist Party of Connecticut. He 
also served as the state chair- 
man of the Ohio Communist 


me.-to Chicago where he has 
lived ever since. 
In Illinois he has served as 


In Attack on 
iFreedom of Press 


{the éold war hysteria. 


| the hospital. He had been operat- 
ed on for a kidney ailment. 

The iianelliete Sandie surviv- 
ing Alfred Wagenknecht, in- | 
cludes his wife and co-worker | 
during the past several decades, | 
Caroline, three daughters, Helen, 
Margaret Gene (named after Eu- 
gene V. Debs) and Gertrude. 
One daughter Ruth is deceased. 
Four brothers, one sister, ten 
grandchildren and five great 
grandchildren also mourned 
Wag's death. 


Auto-Lite Seeks 30% 
Wage Cut, Threatens 
To Use Strikebreakers 

TOLEDO. — The Electric Auto- 
Lite Company here has imposed 
wage cuts up to 30 percent on 
workers and has forced a strike 
vote in one of the most flagrant ex- 
amples of attempted union busting 
ssen here. 

In an ad in one of the local 
newspapers, “Auto-Lite” threatens 
workers that if they don’t come to 
work they will be “replaced” by 
laid off employees: or new hires. 

Unionists had walked off the job 
when a miember was discharged. 


—_—! 


Particulars Sought 


DETROIT. — An a ] for a 
bill of particulars wil sought 
from the government in Federal 
Judge Frank Picard’s courtroom, 
Sept. ‘10 by attorneys for the news- 
paper Romanul American and its 

rd of directors. The 
ce a frameup count, part of 

gov- 
ernment -is ‘being asked to 
out its. vague 


ste al 


have 
g 50. 


; liberal | 
: mang 0.4 she its board of direc- 
tor 


spell| % 


will not run again for Mayor) the 
phony claim of no raises in taxes 
will be exposed. Whoever goes in 
next April will be faced with a 
budget proposal of raising taxes. 


* 

MEANWHILE organized labor 
is looking over the tield with the 
AFL leaders split. Some “want” 
Miriani, some Connor. Lincoln, 
present Council member who ran 
against Cobo, virtually  single- 
handed some years ago and scared 
Cobo by his huge vote, will cer- 
tainly not allow himself to be push- 
ed out for some “favorite” son. 


Lincoln has made some telling 


hits recently. He has a — to 
Cobo: Why doesn’t C lift his 


‘eyes from his flooded basement 


and tell the taxpayers why he stall- 
ed on aS om eight and a half 
millions okayed by the Council for 
new sewers? Cobo never answers. 
Everytime a good sized rainfall 
hits Detroit the backwash of pro- 
tests from flooded basement wad- 
ers keeps the City Hal switchboard 


lit up like a Xmas tree. 


Liberal Democrats for some un- 
explained reason have been sitting 
on an egg, City Hall politicians, 
hope will never hatch. That's to 
start a petition drive for a charter 
amendment to change methods of 
electing council members from city- 
wide to wards. This would be done 
by setting up 14 wards in Detroit 
and having candidates run only in 
a ward, not city-wide. 

That and who will be the labor, 
Negro, liberal people's candidates 
is worthy of some kind of people’s 
confab. 


OLYMPIC 


FLIGHT PLANS 


ANNOUNCED 


LOS ANGELES. 
mass air lifting of American Olym- 
Games athletes to Australia will 

gin Nov. 4 via Pan-American 
World Airways, an airline spokes- 
man said today. 

Seven aircraft, including three 
new Douglas Super 7 Clippers, will 
be used by the airline to ferry the 
380 athletes and 48 officials, train- 
ers, doctors and nurses on the four- 
day trip from the West Coast to 
Melbourne. All flights will leave 
from ‘Los Angeles. ae 

The Olympic Games will open 
Nov. .22 and close Dec. 8. Sched- 


ules for the return flights of the). 


been an- 


: 
- 


atheletes have not yet 


oo 


™~ 
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‘STATE SENATOR CORA BROWN will announce soon her 
candidacy for City Council of Detroit. William Patrick, Jr., Negro 
attorney, is being groomed to run also with the aid and assistance 
of Congressman Chas. Diggs, Jr. 

* 


MICHIGAN’S DEMOCRATIC Presidential electors adopted 
a resolution calling for action to end Rule 22, which allows un- 
limited debat2 in the U.S. Senate, a filibuster method of killing civil 
rights bills. ) 

| * 

CONGRESSMAN T. MACHROWIEHITZ has never made any 
Negro appointments to any of the Armed Services Academies. He 
has no Negroes in his office in Washington. He once told a group 
of constituents that “he doesn't owe Negroes nothing.” 

| * 

FILED WITH the Wayne County Clerk is a statement of 
Mayor Cobo’s priniary electicn expenses. Among the contributors 
are Ford's Ernest Breech and former FBI chief, John Bugas. : 

* 

LT. GEN HERSHEY, draft director speaking in Michigan re- 
cently said that 2,225,000 persons under 26 years of age are unfit 
for military service. He said that 40 percent of the draftees were 


declared unfit and rejected because of physical or mental unfitness. 
n* 


GOV, WILLIAMS is trying to get the voting age lowered to 
18 year of age and wants to place it on the November ballot if the 
GOPers will pass a proposed constitutional amendment when it re- 
turns Sept. 19. 

‘ \ 

ONE of the things that may flush “Arizona” Al's candidacy 
down the “drain” is the story that homeowners taking City Hall 
propaganda (leaflets urging buying of garbage grinders) to heart 
and wanting garbage grinder have been made targets of fast buck 
artists and been soaked twice as much as legit charges? The home- 
owners are blaming Cobo for hotheusing the deal. 

> 


HISTORIAL NOTE. Eugene Judd, former president of the 
old UAW district couneil in Los Angeles has accepted a job with 
supervision of General Motors. 

° 


TRUCE TEAMS from labor and liberal Democrats are seek- 

ing State Senator Cora Brown, Negro woman leader in order to 
make peace and get her speaking for the Stevensen-Kefauver ticket. 
She polled 24,000 votes in the First Congressional, a tremendous feat. 


~ Gev. Williams came out of the First in 1954 with a 26,000 major- 


ity. He is going to need that come November. Someone better talk 
peace with someone and make some pretty big talk. 
| oe 


PLUMBERS say that every time they try to put a scab Kehler 


unit into any bathroom it just breaks and that’s that. 
’ 


TRENDS im relief caseloads of Detroit. 72.5 percent of those 
applying for relief are Negroes. 

* 

SEPT. 7 is deadline when strike ballots of half a million rail-_ 
road worker will be counted. Companies want to cut wages six and 
ene half cents, workers want 25 cents an hour across the board 
for all crafts. Thousands effected here. 

* 


DSR unionists who won a dime an hour increase say this is the 
first time they didn't have to give up something in negotiations to 
get the raise. 

* 


SINCE last April $3,000,000 will have been spent on buying 
General Motors buses for Detroit. One reason probably why Harlow 
Curtice, GM president, and “bird-dog” C. E. Wilson are publicly 
endorsing Mayor Cobo. 

* 


WE SEE Henry Ford II has joined the brag and bluster crowd 
about the “great” year the 1957 model is going to bring. Curtice of 
GM who is still biting his over tongue a similar prediction last 
year about the 56s, this year developed a.thick tongue and had no 
comment. The Business Week Magazine had this comment, “fears for 
the future are loose in Detroit despite all the hullabaloo that’s about . 


' to be launched along with new model intreductions.” 


* 


QUOTE of the week, “Studebaker-Packard morale is at the low- 
est ebb,” Automotive News, Aug. 20. 


— 


——— 


Unions Join Fight on 
Milk Price Increase 


DETROIT. —Gus Scholle,;drop their daily purchase about 


state president of the 650,000 
member CIO of Michigan has 


asked Governor Williams to 
launch a-full scale investiga- 
tion of who is. behind a lc, per 
quart milk increase tacked onto 
consumers here, Sept. 1, 

This le which brings milk prices 
up to 25¢ a quart, makes milk 
prices' here anfong the highest, if 


~ |not the highest in the nation. It 


. Joceurs when over 250,000 workers 


s& wily sit 


}are jobless here, with little chance 
_ {that mist of them will return to 


‘work.'in auto plants before mid- 


f : r 


One quart a day because of the 


lincrease. Asked what about the 


jobless, a significant shrug of the 
shoulders was thé reply. 

— charged that ee grant- 
a necessary price adjustment 
to the 14,000 Michigan Daily farm- 
ers is being used by the creameries 
as a false excuse for gouging the 
consumer. ye 

He: said that a one-cent-a-quart 
increase to consumers last spring 
‘was more than enough to offset 


the. additional cost of raw milk 
at. that.time. te ) 
| He added, “again, 


now the con- 


~|sumer: is given: a: price increase, 
. an w will 


of raw milk.” 


ter than the boost) jp the cost 


onfa as: petal, 


the 


aie squad’ who are 
ily er pcuri 
‘trying tp, ¢s-, 


ion, Dies at 75 


An Editorial 


CHICAGO. — On ye a 
the Daily Worker printed the fol- 


f lowing editorial: 


Alfred Wagenknecht, a found- 


= er of this paper, whose lifetime 


was devoted to socialism, to 


= peace, and to labor, is dead at 
5 75. Countless 
| gratefully remember “Wag, the 


will 


thousands 


dauntless crusader who was a 
leader of the Socialist Party in 


‘Ohio during his youth, later one 


of the founders of the Commu- 


nist Party. His vigor, foresight | 


and organizing talents contribut- 


S ed greatly to American labor es- 
i pecially during the 20s and 30s 


@ when he headed powerful re- 


ALFRED WAGENKNECHT 
Death Ends 55 Years Of Pro-Labor Activity 


CHICAGO. — Alfred Wag- 
enknecht was born in Goerlitz, 
Germany, on Aug. 15, 1881. His 
father was a shoemaker by trade 
and a socialist. When Wag was 
18 months old, the family mi- 
grated to the United States and 
settled in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
family left Germany because of 
the-attacks at that time upon all 
socialists. Wag's father became 
active in the American socialist 
movement upon settling in Cleve- 
land. 

In the early 1900s Wag went 
to the Pacific Northwest, In the 
state of Washington there were 
many struggles against the ex- 
ploitation of labor. He became 
an organizer for the AFL Wait- 
ers and Bartenders. local of the 
AFL. He traveled the lumber 


camps and participated in the 


organizing of workers in many 
industries throughout the area. 

While in Washington, Wag 
married Hortense Allison, It was 
in —— that three daugh- 
ters were born, including Helen 
(now married to Carl Winter). At 
the age of 20 Wag was alread 
state organizer for the Socialist 
Party. 

IN 1912, Wa 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


returned to 
came active 


once again in the Ohio Socialist 
aad’ was elected as state 


Party 
of the Ohio Socialist 


secretary 
Party. 

Wag Opposed the support to 
the war policies of the govern- 
ment in World War I. As a re- 
sult of his anti-war activities he 
together with Charles Ruthen- 
berg, and Charles Baker was sen- 
tenced to a one-year term at the 
Canton workhouse. Amony those 
who visited him while he was in 
prison was Eugene V. Debs. 

Upon Wag’s release from jail 
he declared his support to the 
newly founded Soviet Republic. 
In the early 1920s Wag became 
national secretary of the Com- 
munist Party. Later Wagen- 
knecht was one of the found- 
ers and leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party. He participated in 
the famous Bridgeman, Michi- 
gan, convention of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

WAG was the major organiz- 
er of the tremendous relief cam- 
paign that raised more than a 
million dollars in food, clothing 
and machinery to aid the young 
struggling socialist state, the 
Soviet Union, 

As a delegate to the Pan- 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Protest Use of Police at Funeral Rites 


CHICAGO. — Careline Wag- 
enknecht, widow of Alfred Wag- 
enknecht filed a sharp protest 
with the Mayor of the City of 
Chicago and with the Police 
Commissioner against the in- 
decent role played by Chicago's 
infamous “red squad” at the 
funeral of her husband. 

In a letter sent to the Ameri- 
aa Civil Rarng dys Union, asking 
them, to join in the protest, 
Wagenknecht said, “Parked. di- 
sg in front of the door (of 

unéral chapel) members of 


Mrs. | 


tablish who every person was. 
They took down names and even 


_entered the chapel :to get a bet- 


ter look and perhaps to confirm 
from other sources who was who, 
“Directly across the street: an- 
other parked car with agents of 
the FBI. They were not as ob- 
vious as the 
lost themselves in the crowd: 
“Can this 
ped? It is a violation of elemen- 
civil liberties and ‘tends. to 
freely exercise. their 

ane to von assemble basis | 
a 


_ sial event,” i}, 


a 


; beautiful, 
struggle.” 


local police and | 


i Tih igi 


4 lief drives to aid strikers and their 


families. 


Champion of peace, he went 


4 to jail for his opposition to World 


War I. Among the many who 
visited Wagenknecht in prison 
was his fellow Socialist Eugene 
V. Debs who delivered shortly 


afterward. his famous anti-war 


speech for which he served years 
s in Atlanta. 


Wagenknecht was a man of 


7 sunny spirit whose bearing and 
4 teaching of socialist thought gave 


light to multitudes. It was char- 
acteristic of him that he said, 
from his sickbed only a fort- 


= night ago: “Here I am at 75, and 


wishing I was 50. The years 
ahead will be wonderful and 
though ripe with 


It is an epitaph to a remark- 
ably rich life in which this son 


8 of German immigrants gave every 


iota of his energies and thought 
to the struggle for labor, for 
America, for world peace. 

The staff and editors tender 
their deep condolences to his 
wife and colleague Caroline, to 
his daughter, Helen Winter, and 
others of his family grieving to- 
day for a man whose labors for 
humanity will not be forgotten. 


Lightfoot Statement 


CHICAGO. — The following 
statement was issued by Claude 
Lightfoot in behalf of the Illinois- 
Indiana District of the Commu- 
nist Party: 

“The death of Alfred Wagen- 
knecht is a great loss io the peo- 
ple of our country, to our entire 
party, as well as to the Commu- 
nist Party of Illinois, For the 
past 17 years we have had the 
benefit of Comrade Wagen- 
knecht's advice and activity. The 
wealth of knowledge and experi- 
ence that he personified added 
wean to our understanding and 

appreciation of the great strug- 
gies in our country. 

“Wag was not a man to live 
in the past. He drew upon his 
experience in order to enrich the 
present and the future. He had 
great faith in the working class. 
His 55 years’ activity in the So- 
cialist Communist move- 
ments marks an ‘historic contri- 
bution to the welfare of the 
American working class and the 


Negro people.” 


Mourners Give 


To Worker 
BI aoe — Responding to 
$ last letter, which appeared 
Daily Worker just four 
i ae before: his death, many 
friends who attended the funeral 
brought donations with them to 
be turned over to the Worker 


ane spent we titir. 


~ ented 


fein 
‘ 


CHICAGO.—Among the many 
messages of condolences to the 
family of Alfred Wagenknecht 
there were the following: 

National Committee of the 
Communist Party: “We extend 
our deepest sympathy to you On 
the loss of your husband and 
comrade. His selfless devotion 
and leadership has been an in- 
spiration to our Party and the 
many thousands of workers who 
knew him. We mourn the loss 
of our dear comrade who had 
devoted his entire life to the 
lofty struggle for a Socialist 


America.” 

Norman Thomas, noted So- 
cialist leader and long time co- 
worker with Alfred Wagen- 
knecht: “I saw in the New York 
Times a brief notice of Alfred 
Wagenknecht’s death, I want 
to send each of you in his family 
my sincere sympathy. I knew 
your husband and father in the 
years when we were Socialists 
together, and I admired the serv- 
ice he gave to the cause around 
the time of World War I. When 
he became a Communist our 
paths diverged sharply, but not 
so sharply as to make me un- 
aware of your loss.” 

-_ 


ALEXANDER Trachtenberg, 
noted publisher and Marxist 
leader: “Please accept, deepest 
personal sorrow on death of your 
father and your husband (mes- 
sage was addressed to Caroline 
Wagenknecht and Helen Win- 
ter). His passing was a singular. 
loss to his people and his party. 
He will remain a shining exam- 
ple of devotion and loyalty to 
the cause of human liberation 
and free America, I salute a 
fallen comrade.” 

William L.. Patterson, out- 
standing Negro leader and pro- 
minent fighter for civil liberties: 
“The cause of civil liberties and 
those who fight for respect for 
human dignity have both sus- 
tained a great loss in the death 
of Alfred Wagenknecht. He was 
one of those heroic American 
lovers of equal justice who found 
their places in the front ranks 
of struggle for the bill of rights 
and for the rights and lives of 
Negroes who were the victims 
of racist terror. May his memory 
live always.” 


‘ 


* 


FROM THE Ohio State 
Board of the Communist Party: 
“Our most hedittest condolences 


on the death of’ beloved Alfred 
Wagenknecht. His name has be- 
come an indelible part of labor 
and socialist traditions in Ohio. 
His contributions to the eaee 
of the American working Sy e, 
in association with peo fie 
Debs and Rushaubora:: ‘will al- 
ways be remembered. We join 
in mourning his passing.” 
Messages: were also received 


from the Michigan state commit- 


tee of the Communist Party, the 


Minnesota state committee of the  . 
Ben - Davis,. 


Communist Party, . 
Ann, Nat and Pat Ganley, The 


Manewitz family. of St. Louis, 
- Steve and pero Nelson, as 


well as from 


[Many Mourn Passing 
Of Communist Leader 


By SAM KUSHNER 

CHICAGO. — More than 350 
Chicagoan crowded into the 
Weinstein Brothers Chapel te 
hear the tributes paid to. Alfred 
Wagenknecht, outstanding labor 
and Communist leader, who died 
on Aug. 26 at the age of 75. 

Martha Stone, member of the 
National Committee of the Com- 
munist’ Party and chairman of 
the New Jersey Communist 
Party spoke for the National 
Committee. 

She brought the personal con- 
dolences of the members of the 
National ‘Committee including 
those of William Z. Foster, chair- 
man and Eugene Dennis Gen- 
eral Secretary. In the course 
of her remarks she stated that 
she also expressed the sympa- 
thies of many textile workers of 
New Jersey who knew Wag as 
a strike leader in the historic 
1925-6 Passaic strike. Wag 
headed the relief set up for the 
16,000 textile workers. 

oe ; 

THOMAS Slater, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 1 of the Car- 
penters union, recalled his long 
act uaintanceship of 40 years, 
with Wag in the labor and pro- 
gressive movements. He stated 
that Wag's death is a loss to all © 
of the working people. 

Claude’ Lightfoot, Illinois 
state chairman of the Communist 
Party, spoke of the great con- 
tributions that Wag had made 
to the struggles of the American 
working class and to the Negro 
people. He cited Wag's 55 years 
of devotion to the Socialist 
cause. He singled out Wags 
particular interest in the Daily 
Worker. 

Carl Winter, chairman of the 
Michigan State Communist Par- 
ty who recently served a 5 year 
term as the result of a Smith 
conspiracy conviction, spoke for 
the family in responding to the 
many messages. Car! is married 
to Helen Winter, Wagenknechi_ 
daughter. * 

ALSO speaking at the funeral 
were a number of people from 
the field of Jewish work, from 
the Polish people’s movements, 
from Vilnis, Lithuanian news- 
paper, fronr the civil rights field 
as well as others. All in all ten 
people spoke in tribute in the 
one hour program. 

On the morning of the burial 
Morris Childs, long -time asso- 
ciate of Wag spoke to the assem- 
bled audience on Wag’s great 
contributions to the people's 
movement. Child's also via at 
the cemetery before the body 
was lowered into the grave. © 

Surviving Wag, are his widow 
and co-worker Caroline, four 
brothers and one sister, three 
daughters, ten grandchildren 
and five great. grandchildren. 
Wag was buried at Waldheim 
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a 
Timely Answer 


We Must All 
Do What 
We Can 


“Dear Worker: 

I read your appeal in the issue 
of August 26. 
sent $20 this month and here is 
the $10 you appealed for, and 
I will send another $20 in my 
next check on the first. 

“Our enemies would like 
nothing better than to have our 
progressive -literature fold. We 
can't let you fail, or any other 
voice that is on the progressive 
side. The pressures we are forced 
to bear are great, and sOme are 
in prison for the rest of us. We 
must all do what we can." 

“Mrs. E. S.” 

Simple little statement, isn't 
it? Simple and straight-forward, 
from a town in the state of 
Washington. We asked for a 
minimum of $10 from every 
reader. She is sending $50. But 
theer are still too few, far too 
few, that have answered the 
plea for $10. 

Send YOUR contribution to 
the Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, c/o The Worker, 35 
E.12th St., New York City 3, 
, Se F 


I have already © 


Assignment: USA 
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inside THE WORKER 


Labor, Politics and 


Racket Smashing 
—See Page 2 


Adlai Skirts Peace 


Issue 
—See Page 2 


Major Parties 

Program for Women 
See Page 3 

Socialist Unity 


In Italy 
—See Page 4 


Does Your Diet Cause 


Heart Disease? 
—See Page 8 


Is TV Really Funny? 


—See Page 8 
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‘Soldiers 1 


Thwa 


Mobs, 


‘No Defiance of Law’: lke 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


‘ 


FOR THE second week war raged in Tennessee, with minor skir- 
mishes taking place elsewhere, between racist opponents of federal law 


and the forces of law and order. But at last reports law and order seemed 
to be winning, as Tennessee national guardsmen patrolled the streets of Clinton and 
nine of the 12 Negro children ordered admitted ‘to the previously all-white hi 


school attended classes. 
have had to continue commut- 
ing 25 miles to Knoxville, trav- 
eling a total of 50 miles a day 


to attend a “Negro” school. But 
if the immediate objective of the 


"Where, He Asked, ‘Is Gideon? 


By JOSEPH thd 


I MET my friend, the lay 
preacher, on the street the 
other day and we talked 
about many things. He is 
also a carpenter, he-had his 
work clothes on. it was the end 
of the day, but for all his 60- 
odd years, he scemed unwearied, 
a long, spare 
body meount- 
ed on long, 
thin legs. You 
may recall 
him for I 
have written § 
of him in the @ 
past. 

had 


We 
met in 


not 
some  con- 


s iderable | 
time and there was much to 
catch up on. I looked hard at 
his Jong, dark brown face and 
commented on the way he kept 
his youth. He replied that it 
was hard work, not a serene 
mind, that kept old age at arm’s 
length. “No roeking-chair will 
get me, he laughed, for houses 
a still going up and he was 
kept so busy he had failed to 
keep up his toast work, he said 
ully. Homework is reading, 
as he has told me, and he is 
one of the best read men I 


know. 


“No,” he said, “I am’ not easy © 


in mind, I do keep up with the 


newspapers, and, son, I do not | 


like what I am reading,” And 


we were age about Clinton, 


Tennessee. 


YOu ua 
talk: I i once oe Brand 


he said he had known of this 
paper from the time of the 
Scottsboro case. “This Clinton,” 
he said. “Three years alter the 
Supreme Court, three years 
after we beamed the decision 
to the world, and they are 
throwing rocks at our children 
going to school.” 

He said he is a man of pa- 
tience, but patience is no bot- 
tomless mak My friend is a 
man slow to anger, I long knew, 
but he is not one to express it 
explosively. Instead, his speech 
grows slower and his words be- 
come more distinct, each syl- 
lable marches firmly to the 
point, 

The President is in his White 
House, and he says nothing. 
Stevenson says nothing while 
the rebel yells and the gunshot 
can be heard across the conti- 
nent. “And across the oceans, 
he added. What, he asked, can 
Washington think the Europeans, 
the Asians, the Africans think 
of us? 


“Now here is Supreme Court 
— Warren returning from 

dia, the very man who read 
the desegre tion decision, in- 
vited to talk to Indian jurists.’ 
What can they think of a law, 


a decision, that is a target Sor: 
oe as children, children of 


ny race, are turned away from 
doorways of schools; the 

of their folk dynamited; 

their fathers chased through the 


«streets; a ihn man in a uni- 


the 
ey 


"ton, ‘Wha 


himself? 

* 

“NOW it is true,” my friend 
said, “that many schools are 
opening, Negro and white chil- 
dren are going to classes _to- 
gether. That is to the good. But 
[ am told to have patience about 
the others. They'll get to their 
desks some day without running 
a gauntlet of hate. Patience! Do 
not ask a man who has just 
been struck in the head by a 
rock to show patience.’ 

He was silent now, taut, his 
bony tace impassive, the quiet 
about him like the calm in the 
eve of the hurricane. “And what 
about the liberals?” he asked, 
“the writers, the men of good 
will? Is it enough for them to 
give. their benediction to. the 
right of Negro children to get 
the schoolin ig the. law says they 
should have? Thank God they 
have said “Yea” to the Constitu- 
tion. But why, he asked, are 
they silent now? 

There was a time when they 
would fill Carnegie Hall, the 
meeting-places of the land, with 
the thunder of protest. ’ They 
would band into delegations and 
go. down into the storm. They 
would let the country know how 
they feel. “They would be speak- 
ing like Isaiah.” He was silent 


again. “But perhaps,” he. con- 


the Justice 


~ tinued, “they fear to aft so to- 


sven Galle ace tak i 
even strife, I Ary te 

they en ly Wouldn’t 
they do good, rather than bad, 
in this election year and per- 


suade the federal authority to 


act? 


The 12 Negro “school students, if the mob had won, for 


mobs which migrated to Clinton, 
was the 12 Negro students, it 
was made clear -before long that 
the ultimate goal was the nulli- 
fication of federal law. 

For when the national guards- 
men came to restore order in 
the mob-ridden town, the hatred 
of the rioters was turned on them. 
“N----r lover,” the favorite epi- 
thet of the racist for white citi- 
zens who oppose them, greeted 
the soldiers and their officers. 


* 


But. even before the national 
guard appeared, a group of 40 
citizens, organized in a “homie 
guard,” and led by Leo Grant, 
an attorney from Oak Ridge, 
had held the mob at bay. Here 
was something new in the drama 
of desegregation: Southern white 
citizens standing up to a hate- 
filled racist mob in defense of 
their citv the nations laws. 

And the national guard was 
sent by Gov. Frank G. Clements, 
of Tennessee. All of this explod- 
ing once and for all the myth of 
a united, solid, racist, Yankee- 
hating South. And when it is 
remembered that Clinton, Tenn., 
has no more than 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, the charge that the 2,000- 
man- mob was imported is con- 
firmed. Local citizens could 
recognize few home folks among 
the mobsters who had shamed 
the nation with acts of violence 
for more than a week. 

* 

THE stand of Gov. Clements 
and the officials and towns- 
people of Clinton brought ex- 
pressions of pride from Sen. 
Estes Keiauver, Democratic 
Vice-Presidential candidate. For 
Gov. Clements was far ahead of 
Texas’ Gov. Allan Shivers, in 
whose state the mob had success- 
fully barred entrance of another 
12 Negro students t the Mans- 
field high school. Shivers, in an 
act of defiance of a federal court 
order, ordered the transfer to 
Fort Worth schools of any stu- 
dents whose presence, according 
to local authorities, was apt to 
cause a disturbance. This was a 
subtle way of defying federal 
law. 

In each case where rioters 
sought to bar admission of Ne- 
groes to public schools, mob 
leaders were committing acts of 
contempt of a federal court. 

But there has been only one 
arrest, that of John Kasper, 26, 
of New Jersey. Kasper, a leader 
of the White Citizens Council, 
had invaded Clinton the week 
before school was scheduled to 
open in order to stir racist dis- 
orders. Asa Carter, who arrived 
in Clinton from Birmingham, 
Ala., to carry on where Kasper 
left off, managed to raise a mob 

estimated_at 2,000, but somehow 
evaded arrest; Carter gained 
fame, or infamy, in Alabama dur- 
ing the struggle at-the Univer- | 
sity of Alabama, to get Autherine 

the school’s first Negro 
wont lled. He became the 
leader of the anti-Semitic wing 
of the White Citizens Councils, 
which has spread across 


_ & group 
the South with the openly avow- 


rewet of reventing the en- 
dhe U8 Seer, 


on Page 18). 
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As Brownell Smears Labor 


others for plotting the acid-throwing attack on Victor Riesel? The publicity fanfare when 


_ ernment or political circles. 


duced enough ‘material to warrant 
‘major Department of Justice con- 


“apparent! 


Racket King-pins Remain U 
By GEORGE MORRIS _ | ices teldcelititdeieMetee se ilk 
HAS THE Department of Justice really Jaid its hands, as claimed, on the “kin ins” kan, setting a tode of shin, Rie 


asi “masterminds” of the racket world when it arrested Johnny (Dio) Dioguardi and four| chartering unions on the basis of 
members, not to individuals who 


can misuse the charters. But as 
George Meany himself admitted to 
newsmen there, those steps can 
only curb racketeering in the unions 
to some extent. The labor move- 


| power of those who inject their 
criminal operations into a union. 
To make the. task of fighting 
racketeering even more difficult, 
some people in influential places 
would ra perpetuate the racket 
issue inside labor ranks so it could 
be used to discredit labor's politi- 
cal influence in the public eye and 


ment can do little to eliminate the 


the candidates endorsed by labor. 


MEANY SAYS: 


by the AFL-CIO executive co 
tional campaign” in the South 
try for unionism and “liberal ideas” 
George Meany told newsmen dur- 
ing the council's sessions at Unity | 
House, Forest Park, Pa., the week | 
befote Labor Day. | 
He said the idea is not yet fully 
formed and is only being “explored” | 
but it is conceived as a parallel 
movement with the organizing 
campaigns, also mostly in the 
South, now beginning to take some 
shape. | 
| Meany said the “mental attitude” 

thing that happened, however, was! in the southland has been a major 
the dastardly crime against the col-' obstacle to unionization and more 


ing the most of the opportunity, THE DEPARTMENT of ustice | umnist and the very welcome sub-; progressive political action. He 
showed the impression in the pub-!set up a special anti-rackets depart-|sequent arrest of those charged with) stressed that the objective of the; 
lic mind that at last the racket!ment headed by Warren Olney.! organizing the attack. But what the education campaign will not be! 
world’s big fish were caught. ‘But the main direction of that de-|people of America are really waiting} only the workers but all people 
Assuming the charges against partment’s efforts was towards for is an indictment and prosecu-| making up southern communities, 
the arrested racketeers will stick, Unions on the theory that unions/tion of those in whose hands the including business people. 
it can be safely said now that the breed racketeering. As we neared}men under charges can be only _ This was only one of the many 
men involved are still of the small-|the 1956 election campaign, the|mere pawns. important questions that came up 
fry category. Attorney General, Wall Street Journal said: J . 
Herbert Brownell and tnose under} “Labor crooks face new crack- upward. But is the Department of ing at the Pocono Mountains resort 
him, have inspired much publicity,downs in 1956. Justice officials) Justice really trying to get at the, of the International Ladies Gar- 


ot racketeering in the labor move-, confide labor racketeering indict-' top? ment W orkers — 
ment, but aren’t showing much in--ments now in the works will be * | : 
clination to go after the real seat) ‘shockers.’ Assistant Attorney Gen-| THE labor movement itself, it AS REPORTED in last week's 
of power in the raeket world—the eral Warren Olney figures the| seems, is slow to press the govern-| Worker, the council, after an all- 


| 


: 


the ...... were made, with U. S.|the real power of the criminals. 
Attorney Paul W. Williams mak-; » 


The arrest of underlings can lead: before the four-day council meet-| 


May Teach South 
It Needs Unions 


ONE OF THE BIG QUESTIONS under consideration 


uncil is an extensive “educa- 
to win that part of the coun- 


Glass Bottle Blowers the newly- 
added Republican, announced 
they'll plug for the Stevenson-Ke- 
fauver ticket. 

The council also took some major 
steps to curb racketeering influence 
in its ranks. It served notice of 
suspension on the racketeer domi- 
nated Distillery Workers union and 
moved towards suspending two 
others for the same reasons—the 


Laundry Workers and former 


“invisible empire” of gambling crackdown is ‘good politics’.” !ment for a drive at the teal seats day debate, endorsed the Steven- 
and other crime syndicates OUT-| That was before the New York) of the crime syndicates. The execu-) son-Kefauver ticket by a 17 to five 
SIDE the labor movement whose garment trucking grand jury was)tive council meeting of the AFL- majority. All but three of the coun- 


power iS unchallenged in many in session and before the acid at- 


| 


— ee me ee oe ee 


cities of America. ) 

Scores of Johnny Dios can be’ 
put behind the bars, but that will 
still not affect the real power of 
the racketeering octopus in the 


250,000 Detroiters Hear 
Adlai Open Campaign 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


country whether.its tentacles reach) 
into unions, business groups, gov- 


’ 
: 
’ 
| 
; 


* 


THIS PAPER has repeatedly, 
caHed attention to the fact that 
the Department of Justice has a' 
mass of information on the “in-| . 
visible empire” of crime directed (QQ Michiganders saw and heard Adlai Stevenson here on Labor Day, as he opened his 
~ $s oe = a the ns. Did for the presidency on the Democratic Party ticket. It was reckoned to be the great- 
tensive Kefauver Committee hear-| °*' assemblage of ae: le listen- with All 
ings of the Senate five years ago and, "8 to a political candidate since | 
their conclusion that in the main| ‘2¢ days of the late President had come down Woodward Ave. | Nations. 
this is a task for the federal gov- Roosevelt. marching 25 pert of the parade, w 30-40 9 Create More Jobs. 
ernment to tackle because the op-' Stevenson's itinerary included a He had been preceded for sev-; ® Social Security at 60. 
eration of these syndicates runs Labor Day rally in Detroit's his-, eral blocks by a huge banner. car-|® Socialized Medicine. 
across state lines. Those hearings) tric Cadillac Square where police| ried by Chrysler-P lymouth work- 
proved that some major business ¢Stimates of the crowd were 75,000) ers wits the follow | 
firms condoned or worked hand-in-|4rching in the Labor Day parade,| Ea =a 
hand with the racketeers. .and~ 100,000 watching along the ~~ = 3 @ ‘the hated Taft-Hartley Act, Walter- 

We also called attention to a tute. Some 60,000 listened to his: | i McCarran Act, and called for (what 
nude af “sdieaes eek onal OO address as well as to : _is becoming the almost unanimous 

sa y demand among: auto workers) 30 

hours work, 40 hours pay to cre- 

,ate jobs. Other banners asked for 

. National FEPC, civil rights for 


: 


4 


face flushed with the excitement,|® World Peace, Trade 


that advocated “Atoms for Peace.” 


summarized in Business Week of Le oe 
18 chow: Namara, Governor Williams, UAW 2 
Aug. 21, 1948, showing that the president Walter Reuther. . a 


vast network of gambling syndi- ‘a 
cates based on in-plant gambling is} The General Motors handpicked | 
an operation of a billion dollars candidate for Governor on the E 


annually. It is one of the main ‘GOP ticket, Mayor Cobo of De. 


sources of racketeering influence|'toit who extended “ ings 


greetings , ; 
in some unions. ~” couldn’t be heard for five minutes) % 
The Kefauver committee _ pro- 


‘because of the booing aimed at} = 
Cobo. | | 


| * 
IN DETROIT, Pontiac and 
Muskegon, Labor Day Rallies 


UAW 
song Stevenson on the ‘plat- 
with slashing assaults on Eis- 
leahower, the Cadillac Cabinet and 
“General Motors. . | 
At’ each spot Reuther called for 
ion to a 0 


f 
He said 


+ : 
POLITICAL excitement . shot! # 


centration on the task of rooting, i 
out this one of the most disgrace-; through the vast throng in Cadil-| j 
ful of America’s evils. But there is\lac Square when UAW. president} 
more consideration for Walter | Reuther . let fly with the 
the fact that Kefauver comes from first broadside charging the Cadil-' 
the othér party than for the evi-|lac Cabinet -has changed the U.S,’ 
dence his committee brought out,|Constitution .from protecting the. 
and there is more interest in fishing} general welfare of the people tp 
out some smaller-fry racketeers| protecting th welfare of | | 
pa rae a i URROREs 2 80 ; a6, to Motors, eimewins «seiret 94t evay| 
GR GFAP i SvHhing att; Minutes, earlier Stewensosi 


nego.) yolscioinvih: es. ores ep dlaree? 


DETROIT.— Brought together under the banner of united labor, more than 250,- | 


Back of Stevenson were signs, 


A forest of other slogans hit at, a 
| The Civil Rights Committee of 


| 


ident Walter Reuther Political Education COPE) : also 


i 


CIO at Unity House took impor-  cil’s 29 members, however, includ-| 


tack on Riesel. The most shocking'tant steps by first getting after ing the officers and Lee Minton of 


GEORGE MEANY 
UAW-AFL now called the Allied 


| Industrial Workers. 


In addition the council drew 
up a code of ethics on the issuance 
of charters to locals designed to 
prevent the practice of issuing such 
documents to individuals who have 
no members but just use them as 
“hunting license” to obtain a base 
for them through racketeering 
| pressure on employers and workers 
or for raiding purposes. 

* 


ANOTHER major step by the 
council, was its approval] of the re- 
_port~of committee on discrimina- 
‘tion calling for a national trade 
| union conference on discrimination 
‘some time in January or February, 
‘as the next Congress gets into ’ses- 
‘sion. This will be the first such 
trade union conference and is ex- 
pected to highlight new advances 
on the civil rights front by the 


| 


the AFL-CIO is preparing a 
“Handbook on Integration” provid- 
ling case studies of specific instances 

to serve as a guide in the struggle 

for desegregation. Also under. 
committee's study now in prepara- 
tion are the economic causes and 
consequences of discrimination.. 
The AFL-CIO Committee « on 


peo a meeting in conjunction 
‘with the council at which plans 
were laid for intensive “R Days” in 
all the states to obtain a maximum 
of tion of trade 
wi into’ high k 

if go | 1 gear next wee 
conge oto AFL-CIO — ‘board 
officer ofeach international A 
Omrtiendationrt "for ehdbrse 


tra 


a + tape: m ie ee , aba Ba 


ILLINOIS 
’ Republican Fraud 


Attempt to Woo Labor 
By Eisenhower Backers 


By BOLZA BAXTER paign strategist, imported from 
DETROIT. — The Eisenhower} Oregon, both operating out of the 
Labor Committee is a fraud and a| Wayne County Republican head- 
failure. The fact of the matter is| quarters. 
that the Wayne County Republi-} This so-called labor convention 
can Party organization, with the/for Eisenhower is viewed by the 
obvious support of the State and/ Republican National Committee as 
National Committee, was able to at-|a pilot action which they expect to 
tract only some 300 persons t0|spread throughout the nation. 
what was billed as “the Organiz-| further it ig viewed as a move- 
ing Convention of Labor for Eis-| ment geared not so much to this 
enhower. November but to the future. It is 
Conference officials could not! in this determined outlook that the 
conceal their disappointment over | efforts of the Republican high com- 
the fact that of those in attendance|mand to capture labor votes for 
“only 30 percent actually came/their party- posses what could be- 
from Detroit s factories. To this re- come a serious threat to labor and 
porter the actual number of shop| the Democratic Party in spite of the 
workers were even smaller. And/feeble showing in this first ven- 
those, were regular Republicans) tyre. 
who happen =~ to be rors chin" The convention adopted an om- 
bers. P aricularly was : » ap ©" nibus resolution that endorsed Eis- 
the Negro delegates which num-| .,hower’s Jabor proposals calling 
bered about, 70. / ‘for Michigan saan geal of a $1. mini- 
Every effort was made to con-| um wage, for unemployment 


ceal the hand of State and National |}. nef jt. equalling 50 percent of a 


Committee in this op@ration. Their 
a was obvious, neverthe- 
ess from the list of speakers. 
Among them were: Sen. Potter (R- 


Mich), Sen. Case (R-NJ), Mrs. Lois 


unit, and a member of the New 


Ree J State Assembly. Also° on 


and was John Feikens, State GOP 
chairman along with a number of 


’ 


‘resolution also ple 


V. Nair, County Republican Chair- | 
man, Tom _ Lazzio, president of|pliment the decision of the U. S. 


UAW Local 300, an office workers, 


worker's average wage and for re- 
vision. of workmen's compensation 
to a level equal to two-thirds of the 
workers weekly ae pay. 
possible action be taken .. . to im- 
Supreme Court regarding racial 
segregation. One reporter com- 
mented that this specific pledge 
came closer to being a duplicate of 
the Michigan Democratic Party 


The} 
ged that “every| budget proposal of raising taxes. 
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It's Time the 
People Picked 
Candidates 


DETROIT. — Five candidates 
are painting their signs for Mayor 
of this city, counting on Mayor 
Cobo beating out Gov. Williams in 
November. 

In the event Cobo gets in, a 
special election will be held in 
April, 1957, for a short term to 
run up to the municipal election 
time in November, 1957. 

Candidates for the short term 
are council president Louis Miri- 
ani, Councilman Ed Connor, City 
Treasurer Charles Williams, City 
Clerk Thomas Leadbetter, and pos. 
sibly Councilman James Lincoln 
and Police Commissioner Piggins. 
Not running yet is dark horse 


County Auditor Charles Edge- 
combe who is reported waiting for 
the fall election. Some say Edge- 
comb’s reasons are that once Cobo 
leaves City Hall (he has said he 
will not run again for Mayor) the 
phony claim of no raises in taxes 
will be exposed. Whoever goes in 


Civil Rights declaration than the’ 
states where labor is strong. ‘Civil Rights plank of the Republi- 
The Wayne County Eisenhower can Party adopted at its recent 
Labor Committee elected as its’ convention. 
president, Vincent Murry, an em-| It is quite certain that the Re- 
ploye of the Dodge truck plant! publicans will campaign on the 
lanning department and a mem- basis of Eisenhower's popularity 
er of UAW Local 889. Elected as' rather than on the national plat- 
vice-president was Walter Warren, | form, particularly stressing the 
Negro member of Local 306. ‘point made by Sen. Case that the 


Republican leaders from other 


According to reliable sources, “Democratic Party is split into two| 


the real “brain” behind this opera-' teams, with the southern conserva- 
tion is one Al Bellaire, member of |tives on top” precluding any prog- 
Packard Local 190, and Al Short,!ress for labor and the Negro peo- 


reported to be the party's cam- ple in particular. 


Wagenknecht 


(Continued from Page 16) 
Pacific labor conference in the | 


early 1920s Wag met with Sun 
Yat Sen and other Asian leaders 


on worldwide labor problems 
and the fight against imperial- 
ism. 

During the 20s-Wag was one 
one of the founders of the Daily 
Worker and for a period of time 
served as the business manager 
of this newspaper. In 1925 and 
1926 he headed the relief work 
in the historic Passaic textile 
strike. In 1927 and 1928 he per- 
formed the same herculean task 
for the striking mine workers and 
the Gastonia, N. C., textile work- 
ers. 


the hospital. He had been operat- 
ed on for a kidney ailment. 

The immediate family surviv- 
ing Alfred Wagenknecht, in- 
cludes his wife and co-worker | 
during the past several decades, 
Caroline, three daughters, Helen, 
Margaret Gene (named after Eu- 
gene V. Debs) and Gertrude. 
One daughter Ruth is deceased. 
Four brothers, one sister, ten 
grandchildren and five . great 
grandchildren also mourned 
Wags death. 


Auto-Lite Seeks 30% 
Wage Cut, Threatens 
To Use Strikebreakers 
TOLEDO. — The Electric Auto-. 
Lite Company here has imposed 
wage cuts up to 30 percent on 


* workers and has forced a strike 
IN THE early 30s Wag be- 


vote in one of the most flagrant ex-| 


came the first national chairman 
of the Unemployment Councils. 
For a period of time he served 
as state chairman of the Com- 
munist Party of Connecticut. He 
also served as the state chair- 
man of the Ohio Communist 
Party. Twenty years ago he be- 
came the head of the Commu- 
nist Party in Missouri, Arkansas 


amples of attempted union busting 
ssen here. | 

In an ad in one of the local 
newspapers, “Auto-Lite” threatens 
workers that if they don't come to 
work they will be “replaced” by 
laid off employees or new hires. | 

Unionists had walked off the job 


next April will be faced with a 


= 

MEANWHILE organized labor 
is looking over the field with the 
AFL leaders split. Some “want” 
Miriani, some Connor. (Lincoln, 
present Council member who ran 
against Cobo, virtually  single- 
handed some years ago and scared 


Cobo by his huge vote, will cer- 
tainly not allow himself to be ‘push-| 
ed out for some “favorite” son. 


Lincoln has made some telling 
hits recently. He has a question to’ 
Cobo: Why doesn't Cobo lift his! 
eyes from his flooded basement 
and tell the taxpayers why he stall- 
ed on spending eight and a half 
millions okayed by the Council for 
new sewers? Cobo never apswers. 
Everytime a good sized rainfall 
hits Detroit the backwash of pro- 
tests from flooded basement wad- 

rs keeps the City Hall switchboard | 
lit up like a Xmas tree. | 


Liberal Democrats for some un- 
explained reason have been sitting 
on an egg, City Hall politicians, 
hope will never hatch. That’s to 
start a petition drive for a charter 
amendment to change methods of 
electing council members from city- 
wide to wards. This would be done 

y setting up 14 wards in Detroit 
and having candidates run only in 
a ward, not city-wide. 


That and who will be the labor, 
Negro, liberal people's candidates 
is worthy of some kind of people’s 
confab. 


OLYMPIC 
FLIGHT PLANS 
ANNOUNCED 


LOS ANGELES. 
mass air lifting of American Olym- 
Games athletes to Australia will 

gin Nov. 4 via Pan-American 
World Airways, an airline spokes- 
man said today. 


Seven aircraft, including three} 


AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
> bg THE OLD-TIMER 
STATE SENATOR CORA BROWN will announce soon her 


candidacy for City Council of Detroit. William Patrick, Jr., Negro 


attorney, is being groomed to run also with the aid and assistance 


of Congressman Chas. Diggs, Jr. 
| * 


MICHIGAN'S DEMOCRATIC Presidential electors adopted 
a resolution calling for action to end Rule 22, which allows un- 
limited debate in the U.S. Senate, a filibuster method of killing civil 
rights bills. 
- * 
CONGRESSMAN T. MACHROWITZ has never made any 


Negro appointments to any of the Armed Services Academies. He 
has no Negroes in his office in Washington. He once told a group 


of constituents that “he doesn’t owe Negroes nothing.” 
* 


FILED WITH the Wayne County Clerk is a statement of 
Mayor Cobo’s primary election expenses. Among the contributors 
are Ford's Ernest Breech and former FBI chief, John - Bugas. 

* 

LT. GEN HERSHEY, draft director speaking in Michigan re- 
cently said that 2,225,000 persons under 26 years of age are unfit. 
for military service. He said that 40 percent of the draftees were 
declared unfit and rejected because of physical or mental unfitness. 

4 

GOV. WILLIAMS is trying to get the voting age lowered to 
18 year of age and wants to place it on the November ballot if the 
GOPers will pass a proposed constitutional amendment when it re- 


turns Sept. 19. 
. 


ONE of the things that may flush “Arizona” Al's candidacy 
down the “drain” is the story that homeowners taking City Hall 
propaganda (leaflets urging buying of garbage grinders) to heart 
and wanting garbage grinder have been made targets of fast buck 


artists and been soaked twice as much as Pegit charges? The home- 
owners are blaming Cobo for hothousing the deal. 
: * 


- 


HISTORIAL NOTE. Eugene Judd, former president of the 
old UAW district council in Los Angeles has accepted a job with 


supervision of General Motors. 
* 


TRUCE TEAMS from labor and liberal Democrats are seek- 

ing State. Senator Cora Brown, Negro woman leader in order to 
make peace and get her speaking for the Stevensen-Kefauver ticket. 
She polled 24,000 votes in the First Congressional, a tremendous feat. 
Gov. Williams came out of the First in 1954 with a 26,000 major- 


ity. He is going to need that come Nevember. Someone better talk 
peace with someone and make some pretty big talk. 
. ° 


PLUMBERS say that every time they try to put a scab Kohler 
unit into any bathroom it just breaks and that’s that. 
. 


TRENDS in relief caseloads of Detroit. 72.5 percent of those 
applying for relief are Negroes. 
* 


SEPT. 7 is deadline when strike ballets of half a million rail-- 
road worker will be counted. Companies want. to cut wages six and 
one half cents, workers want 25 cents an hour across the board 
for all crafts. Thousands effected: here. 

* 


DSR unionists who won a dime an hour increase say this is the 
first time they didn't have to give up something in negotiations to 
get the raise. 

* 


SINCE last April $3,000,000 will have been spent on buying 
General Motors buses for Detroit, One reason probably why Harlow 
Curtice, GM president, and “bird-dog” C. E. Wilson are publicly 
endorsing Mayor Cobo. ‘ 

WE SEE Henry Ford II has joined the brag and bluster crowd 
about the “great” year the 1957 model is going to bring. Curtice of 
GM who is still biting his over tongue a similar prediction last 
year about the 56s, this year developed a thick tongue and had no 
comment, The Business Week Magazine had this comment, “fears for 
the future are loose in Detroit despite all the hullabaloo that’s about 
to be launched along with new. model introductions.” — 

* 

QUOTE of the week, “Studebaker-Packard morale is at the low- 

est ebb,” Automotive News, Aug. 20. 


—— 


PROTEST USE OF POLICE 


new Douglas Super 7 Cli , wi 

be used by the airline to feny the} 
$80 athletes and 48 officials, train- 
ers, doctors and nurses.on the four- 


Particulars Sought day trip from the West Coast te 
Melbourne. All flights will leave} 


\in Attack on from Los Aiigetes. . 


Freedom of Press The Olympic Games will open} 
DETROIT. — An appeal for a|Nov. 22 and closé Dec, 8. Sched- 
bill of particulars will be sought/ules for the return flights of the! 
ifrom the government in Federal|atheletes have not yet been an- 
'*}Judge Frank Picard’s courtroom, | nounced. Y 
Sept. 10 by attorneys for the news-|-- ~~ 
-Romanul American and its) 
| of directors... The liberal 
|newspaper and its board ‘of direc-|. 
tors a frameéeup count, part of} 
fhe cold ‘war ‘hysteria. ‘The 


and Kansas district and in 1939 
came to Chicago whére he has 
In Illinois he has served as 


when a member was discharged. 
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' “Directly across the street 
other p ear with agents of 
the FBI ‘net 25 ob- 
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ALFRED WAGENKNECHT 
Death Ends 55 Years Of Pro-Labor Activity 


CHICAGO, — Alfred Wag- 
enknecht was born in Goerlitz, 
Germany, on Aug. 15, 1881. His 
father was a shoemaker by trade 
and a socialist. When Wag was 
18 months old, the family mi- 
grated to the United States and 
settled in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
family left Germany because of 
the attacks at that time upon all 
socialists. Wag's father becam 
active in the American socialist 
movement upon settling in Cleve- 
land. 

In the early 1900s Wag went 
to the Pacific Northwest. In the 
state of Washington there were 
many sige against the ex- 
ploitation of labor. He became 
an organizer for the AFL Wait- 
ers and Bartenders local of the 
AFL. He traveled the lumber 
camps and participated in the 
orgpaizing workers in many 
industries throughout the area. 

While in Washington, Wag 
married Hortense Allison, It was 
in Washin that three da 
ters were including He 
(now married to Carl Winter). At 


the age of 20 Wag was already a 
state organizer for the Socialist 
Party. 

* 


once again in the Ohio Socialist 
Party and was elected as state 
secretary of the Ohio Socialist 
Party. 

Wag opposed the support to 
the war policies of the govern- 
ment in World War I. As a re- 
sult of his anti-war activities he 
together with Charles Ruthen- 
berg, and Charles Baker was sen- 
tenced to a one-year term at the 
Canton workhouse. Amony those 
who visited him while he was in 
prison was Eugene V. Debs. 

Upon Wag’s release from jail 
he declared his support to the 
newly founded Soviet Republic. 
In the early 1920s Wag became 
national secretary of the Com- 
munist Party. Later _Wagen- 
knecht was one of the found- 
ers and leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party. He participated in 
the famous Bridgeman, Michi- 
gan, convention of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

* 


WAG was the major organiz- 


er of the tremendous relief cam- 


i 
~ on dollars in food, clothing 
and machinery to aid the young 
struggling socialist. state, the 
Soviet ' , 


that raised more than a. 


| 


Champion, Dies at 


: 


An Editorial 


CHICAGO. — On Aug. 28, 
the Daily Worker printed the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

Alfred Wagenknecht, a found- 


er of this paper, whose lifetime 


was devoted to socialism, to 
peace, and to labor, is dead at 
75. Countless thousands will 
gratefully remember “Wag,’ the 
dauntless crusader who was a 
leader of the Socialist Party in 
Ohio during his youth, later one 
of the founders of the Commu- 


nist Party. His vigor, foresight | 


and organizing talents contribut- 
ed greatly to American labor es- 
pecially during the 20s and 30s 
when he headed powerful re- 
lief drives to aid strikers and their 
families. 

Champion of peace, he went 
to jail for his opposition to World 
War I. Among the many who 


{ visited Wagenknecht in prison 
} was his fellow Socialist Eugene 


V. Debs who delivered shortly 
afterward, his famous anti-war 
speech for which he served years 
in Atlanta. 

Wagenknecht was a man of 
sunny spirit whose bearing and 
teaching of socialist thought gave 
light to multitudes. It was char- 
acteristic of him that he said, 
from his sickbed only a fort- 
night ago: “Here I am at 75, and 


| wishing I was 50. The years 


| 


ahead will be wonderful and 


beautiful, though ripe with 


struggle.” 


It is an epitaph to a remark- 


ably rich life in which this son 


of German immigrants gave every 


_ iota of his energies and thought 


to the struggle for labor, for 


| America, for world peace. 


The staff and editors tender 
their deep condolences to his 
wife and colleague Caroline, to 
his daughter, Helen Winter, and 
others of his family grieving to- 
day for a man whose labors for 


humanity will not be forgotten. 
Lightfoot Statement 


CHICAGO. — The following 


7 statement was issued by Claude 
| Lightfoot in behalf of the Illinois- 
i Indiana District of the Commu- 


nist Party: 

“The death of Alfred Wagen- 
knecht is a great loss to the peo- 
ple of our country, to our entire 
party, as well as to the Commu- 
nist Party of Illinois. For the 
past 17 years we have had the 
benefit of Comrade Wagen- 
knecht’s advice and activity. The 
wealth of knowledge and experi- 
ence that he personified added 
richly to our understanding and 
appreciation of the great strug- 
gles in our country. 

“Wag was not a man to live 
in the past. He drew upon his 
experience in order to enrich the 
present and the future. He had 
great faith in the working class. 
His 55 years’ activity in the So- 
cialist and Communist move- 
ments marks an historic contri- 
bution to the welfare of the 
American working class and the 


‘Negro people.” 


Mourners Give 


To Worker 

CHICAGO. — Responding to 
Wag’s last letter, which appeared 
in the Daily Worker just four 
days before his death, many 
friends who attended the funeral 
brought donations with them to 
be turned over to the Worker 
Fund Drive. Enclosed with the 


letter to the Daily Worker Wag 


had sent a $50 i 
p of AFL workers, a 
Czechos workers 
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CHICAGO.—Among the many 
messages of condolences to the 
family of Alfred Wagenknecht 
there were the following: 

National Committee of the 
Communist Party: “We extend 
our deepest sympathy to you on 
the loss of your husband and 
comrade. His selfless devotion 
and leadership has been an in- 
spiration to our Party and the 
many thousands of workers who 
knew him. We mourn the loss 
of our dear comrade who had 
devoted his entire life to the 
lofty struggle -for a Socialist 
America.” 

Norman Thomas, noted So- 
cialist leader and long time co- 
worker with Alfr Wagen- 
knecht: “I saw in the New York 
Times a brief notice of Alfred 
Wagenknecht’s death. I want 


to send each of you in his family 
my sincere sympathy. I knew 


| your husband and father in the 


years when we were Socialists 
together, and I admired the serv- 
ice he gave to the cause around 
the time of World War I. When 
he became a Communist our 
paths diverged sharply, but not 
so sharply as to make me un- 
aware of your loss.” 
e 

ALEXANDER Trachtenberg, 
publisher Marxist 
leader: “Please accept deepest 
personal sorrow on death of your 
father and your husband (mes- 
sage was addressed to Caroline 
Wagenknecht and Helen Win- 
ter). His passing was a singular. 
loss to his people and his party. 
He will remain a shining exam- 
ple of devotion and loyalty to 
the cause of human liberation 
and free America, [ salute a 
fallen comrade.” 

William L. Patterson, out- 
standing Negro leader and pro- 
minent fighter for civil liberties: 
“The cause of civil liberties and 
those who fight for respect for 
human dignity have both sus- 
tained a great loss in the death 
of Alfred Wagenknecht. He was 
one of those heroic American 
lovers of equal justice who found 
their places in the front ranks 
of struggle for the bill of rights 
and for the rights and lives of 
Negroes who were the victims 
of facist terror. May his memory 
live always.” 


noted and 


* 


FROM THE Obhio State 
Board of the Communist Party: 
“Our most heartest condolences 


on the death _of beloved Alfred 
Wagenknecht. His name has be- 
come an indelible part of labor 
and socialist traditions in Ohio. 
His contributions to the cause 
of the American working le, 
in association with peop like 
Debs and Ruthenberg, will al- 
ways be remembered. We join 
in mourning his passing.” 
Messages were also. received 
from the Michigan state comimit- 
tee of the Communist Party, the 


Ann, Nat and Pat Ganley, 
Manewitz family of St. 
‘Steve and Margaret .Nelson, as 


a 


Many Mourn Passing 
Of Communist Leader 


By SAM KUSHNER 

CHICAGO, — More than 350 
Chicagoan crowded into the 
Weinstein Brothers Chapel te 
hear the tributes paid to Alfred 
Wagenknecht, outstanding labor 
and Communist leader, who died 
on Aug. 26 at the age of 75. 

Martha Stone, member of the 
National Committee of the Com- 
munist Party and chairman of 
the New Jersey Communist 
Party spoke for the National 
Committee. 

She brought the personal con- 
dolences of the members of the 
National Committee including 
those of William Z. Foster, chair- 
man and Eugene Dennis Gen- 
eral Secretary. In the course 
of her remarks she stated that 
she also expressed the sympa- 
thies of many textile workers of 
New ge who knew Wag as 
a strike leader in the historic 
1925-6 Passaic strike. Wag 
headed the relief set up for the 
16,000 textile workers. 

rg i 

THOMAS Slater, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 1 of the Car- 
penters union, recalled his long 
acquaintanceship of 40. years, 
with Wag in the labor and pro- 
gressive movements. He stated 
that Wag’s death is a loss to all 
of the working people. 

Claude Lightfoot, Illinois 
state chairman of the Communist 
Party, spoke of the great con- 
tributions that Wag had made 
to the struggles of the American 
working class and to the Negro 
people. He cited Wag's 55 years 
of devotion to the Socialist 
cause. He singled out Wags 
particular interest in the Daily 
Worker. 

Carl Winter, chairman of the 
Michigan State Communist Par- 
ty who recently served a 5 year 
term as the result of a Smith 
conspiracy conviction, spoke for 
the tamily in responding to the 
many messages. Carl is married 
to Helen Winter, Wagenknecht’s 
daughter. * 

ALSO speaking at the funeral 
were a number of people from 
the field of Jewish work, from 
the Polish people's movements, 
from Vilnis, Lithuafiian news- 
paper, from the civil rights field 
as well as others. All in all ten 
people spoke in tribute in the 
one hour program. 

On the morning of the burial 
Morris Childs, long time asso- 
ciate of Wag spoke to the assem- 
bled audience on Wag’s great 
contributions to the people's 
movement. Child's also spoke at 
the cemetery “before the body 
was lowered into the grave. | 

Surviving Wag, are his widow 
and co-worker - Caroline, four 
fe and one meats ee 
aughters, ten — grandchildren 
and five gress grandchildren. 
Wag was buried at Waldheim 
cemetery, within the shadow of 
the monument marking the 
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Timely Answer 


\ 


We Must Alt 


Do What 


We Can 


“Dear Worker: 

I read your appeal in the issue 
of August 96. 1 have already 
sent $20 this month and here is 
the $10 you appealed for, and 
I will send another $20 in my 
next check on the first. 

“Our enemies would like 
nothing better than to have our 
progressive literature fold. We 
can't let you fail, or any other 
voice that is on the progressive 
side. The pressures we are forced 
to bear are great, and sOme are 
in prison for the rest of us. We 
must all do what we can.” 

“Mrs. E. S.” 


Simple littl statement, isn't 
it? Simple and straight-forward, 
from a town in the state of 
Washington. We asked for a 
minimum of $10 from every 
reader. She is sending $59. But 
theer are still too few, far too 
few, that have answered the 
plea for $10. 

Send YOUR contribution to 
the Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, c/o The Worker, 35 
E.12th St., New York City 3, 
N. Y. 
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Si ldiers Thwart Mobs; 
‘No Defiance of Law’: lke 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


FOR THE second week war raged in Tennessee, with minor skir- 
mishes taking place elsewhere, between racist opponents of federal law 


and the forces of law and order. But at last:reports law and order seemed 
to be winning, as Tennessee national guardsmen patrolled the streets of Clinton: and 
nine of the 12 Negro children ordered admitted to the previously all-white high 


school attended classes. 
have had to continue commut- 
ing 25: miles to Knoxville, trav- 


eling a total of 50 miles a day 


to attend a “Negro” school, But 
if the immediate objective of the 
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‘Where , He Asked, ‘Is Gideon?’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I MET my friend, the lay 
preacher, on the street the 
other day and we talked 
about many things. He is 


also a carpenter, he had his 
work clothes on, it was the end 
of the day, but tor all his 60- 
odd years, he seemed unwearied, 
a long, spare 

y meunt- 
ed on long, 
thin legs. You 
may recall 
him ‘for I 
have written § 
of him in the @ 
past. ¥ 

We had 
not met in 
some con- 

s i dera ble 

time and there was much to 
catch up on. I looked hard at 
his long, dark brown face and 
commented on the way he kept 
his youth. He replied that it 
was hard work, not a screne 
mind, that kept old age at arm’s 
length. No rocking-chair will 
get me,” he laughed, for houses 
are still going up and he was 
kept so busy he- had failed to 
keep up his home work, he said 
ruefully. Homework is reading, 
as he has told me, and he is 
one of the best read men 1 
knew. 

“No,” he said, “I am not easy 
in mind. 1 do keep up with the 
newspapers, and, son, I do not 
like what 1 am reading.” And 
we were talking about Clinton, 


Tennessee. 
| x 


MAY jremember: - the - 


he said he had known of this 
paper from the time of the 
Scottsboro case. “This Clinton,” 
he said. “Three years after (the 
Supreme Court, three years 
after we beamed the decision 
to the world, and they are 
throwing rocks at our children 
going: to school.” 


He said he is a man of pa- 
tience, but patience is no bot- 
tomless a My friend is a 
man slow to anger, I long knew, 
but he is not one to express it 
explosively. Instead, his speech 
grows slower and his ved be- 
come more distinct, each s¢l- 
lable marches firmly to the 
point. 

The President is in his White 
House, and he says nothing. 
Stevenson says nothing while 
the rebel yells and the gunshot 
can be heard across the conti- 
nent, “And across the oceans,” 
he added. What, he asked, can 


Washington think the Europeans, 


the Asians, the Africans think 


of us? 


“Now here is Supreme Court 
Justice Warren returning from 
India, the very man who read 
the desegregation decision, in- 
vited to talk to Indian jurists.’ 
What can they think of a law, 
a decision, that is a target for 
bullets, as. children, children of 
my race, are turned. away from 
the doorways of schools; the 
liomes of their folk dynar nited; 
their fathers chased iheouish the 


. Pate Ae man in the. uni- 
orm country pro- 
tected by National. vse Hani’ 


who take him into the nearest 


‘jailhouse for safety? Yes, whet 


will the brown | le 
think ‘of our: - ee 


himself? 

x 

“NOW it is true,” mv fiend 
said, “that many schools are 
opening, Negro and white chil- 
dren are going to. classes ‘to- 
gether. That is to the good. But 
I am told to liave patience about 
the others. They'll get to their 
desks some day without rumning 
a gauntlet of hate. Patience! Do 
not ask a man who has just 
been struck in the head by a 
rock to show patience. 

He was silent. now, taut, his 
bony face impassive, the quiet 
about him like the calm in. the 
eve of the hurricane: “And what 
about the liberals?” he asked, 
“the writers, the men of good 
willy Is it enough for them. to 
give their benediction to the 
right of Negro children to get 
the schooling the law says they 
should have? Thank God. they 
have said “Yea” to the Constitu- 
tion. But why, he asked, are 
they silent now? 

There was a time when they 
would fill Carnegie Hall, the 
meeting-places of the land, with 
the thunder of protest. They 
would band into delegations and 
go down into the storm. They 
would let the country know how 
they feel. “They would be speak- 
ing like Isaiah.”..He was silent 
again. “But perhaps,” he con- 
tinued, “they fear to do so to- 
day because they may stir u 
even greater strife. If so, I thin 
they reason wrong. Wouldn't 
they do good, rather than bad, 
in this election year and per- 
— the federal authority to 
act 


AND, Loobieg. mje squarely in. , 


the Justice 


_ed purpose of 


The -12 Negro school students, if the mob had won, would 


mobs which migrated to Clinton, 
was the 12 Negro students, it 
was made clear before long that 
the ultimate goal was the nulli- 
fication of federal law. 


For when the national guards- 
men came to restore order in 
the mob-ridden town, the hatred 
of the rioters was turned on them. 
“N----r lover,” the favorite epi- 
thet of the racist for white citi- 
zens who oppose them, greeted 
the soldiers and their officers. 


* 


But even before the national 
guard appeared, a group of 40 
citizens, organized in a “home 
guard,” and led by Leo Grant, 
an attomey from Oak Ridge, 
had held the mob at bay. Here 
was something new in the drama 
of desegregation: Southern white 
citizens standing — up to a hate- 
filled racist mob in defense of 
their city the nation’s laws. 


And the national guard was 
sent by Gov. Frank GC. Clements, 
of Tennessee. All of this explod- 
ing once and for all the myth of 
a united, solid, racist, Yankee- 
hating South. And when it is 
remembered that Clinton, Tenn., 
has no more than 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, the charge that the 2,000- 
man mob was imported is con- 
firmed. Local citizens could 
recognize few home folks among 
the mobsters who had shamed 
the nation with acts of violence 
for more than-a week. 


* 

THE stand of Gov. Clements 
and the officials and towns- 
people of Clinton brought ex- 
pressions of pride from Sen. 
Estes Kelauver, Democratic 
Vice-Presidential candidate. For 
Gov. Clements was far ahead of 
Texas’ Gov. Allan Shivers, in 
whose state the mob had success- 
fully barred entrance of another 
12 Negro students t the Mans- 
field high school. Shivers, in an 
act of defiance of a federal court 
order, ordered the “transfer to 
Fort Worth schools. of any stu- 
dents whose presence, according 
to local authorities, was apt to 
cause a disturbance. This was a 
subtle way of defying federal 
law. 

In each case where rioters 
sought to bar admission of Ne- 
groes to public schools, mob 
leaders were committing acts of 
contempt of a federal court. 

But there has been only one 
arrest, that of John Kasper, 26, 
of New Jersey. Kasper, a leader 
of the White Citizens Council, 
had invaded Clinton the week 
before school was scheduled to 
open in order to stir racist dis- 
orders. Asa Carter, who arrived 
in Clinton from Birmingham, 
Ala., to carry on where Kasper 
left off, managed to raise a mob 
estimated at 2,000, but somehow 
evaded arrest. Carter 
fame, or infamy, in Alabama dur- © 
ing the struggle at the Univer- 
sity o “Alalaaeas to get Autherine 
Lucq, the school’s: first N 
ened lled. He became 
leader of the anti-Semitic wing 
of the es mae | 
a group w spread | across 
the South with the ing a 
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As Brownell Smears Labor 
Racket King-pins Remain 


i 


in duce racket-influenced unions, and 
then setting a code of ethics for 
chartering unions on the basis of 
members, not to individuals who 
ean misuse the charters. But as 
George Meany himself admitted to 
newsmen there, those steps. can 
only curb racketeering in the unions 
to some extent. The labor. move- 
ment can do little to eliminate the! 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
HAS THE Department of Justice really laid its hands, as claimed, on the “kingpins 


and “masterminds” of the racket world when it arrested Johnny (Dio) Dioguardi and four 
others for plotting the acid-throwing attack on Victor Riesel? The publicity fanfare when 


power of those who inject their 
criminal operations into a union. 
To make the task of fighting 
racketeering even more difficult, 
some people in influential places 
would rather tuate the racket 
issue inside Jabor ranks so it could 
be used to discredit labor's politi- 
cal influence in the public eye and 
the candidates endorsed by labor. 


MEANY SAYS: 


tional campaign” in the South 
try for unionism and “liberal ideas” | 
Ceorge Meany told newsmen dur- | 
ing the-councils sessions at Unity 
House, Forest Park, Pa., the week 
before Labor Day. | 
He said the idea is not yet fully 
formed and is only being “explored” 
| but it is conceived as a parallel] 
movement with the organizing 
campaigns, also mostly in the 
South, now beginging to take some 
shape. ; 
Meany said the “mental attitude” 
in the southland has been a major 


May Teach South 
It Needs Unions 


ONE OF THE BIG QUESTIONS under consideration 
by the AFL-CIO executive council is an extensive “educa- 


to win that part of the coun- 


Glass Bottle Blowers the newly- 
added Republican, announced 
they ll plug for the Stevenson-Ke- 


| fauver ticket. 


The council also took some major 
steps to curb racketeering influence 
in its ranks. It served notice of 
suspension on the racketeer domi- 
nated Distillery Workers union and 
moved towards suspending two 
Others for the same reasons—the 
Laundry Workers and former 


the real power of the criminals. 
* 

THE DEPARTMENT of Justice 
set up a special anti-rackets depart- 
ment headed by Warren Olney. 
But the main direction of that de- 
partment’s efforts was towards, 
unions on the theory that unions, 
breed racketeering. As we neared 
the 1956 election campaign, the| 
Wall Street Journal said: | 

“Labor crooks face new crack- 
downs in 1956. justice officials, 
confide labor racketeering indict-' 
ments now in the works will be 
‘shockers. Assistant Attorney Gen-| 


thi. _»is Were made, with U. S. 
Attorney Paul W. Williams mak- 
-jng the most of the opportunity, 
showed the impression in the pub- 
lic mind that at last the racket 
world’s big fish were caught. 
Assuming the charges against 
the arrested racketeers will stick, 
it can be safely said now that the 
men involved are still of the small- 
fry category. Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell and those under’ 
him, have inspired much publicity 
of racketeering in the jabor move- 
ment, but aren't showing niuch in- 
clination to go after the real seat 
of power in the racket world—the 
“invisible empire’ of gambling 
and other crime syndicates OUT-| 


crackdown is ‘good politics’.” 


power is unchallenged in many 
cities of America. 

Scores of Johnny Dios can be 
prt behind the bars, but that will 
still not affect the real power of 
the racketeering octopus in the 
country whether its tentacies reach 
into unions, business groups, gov- 
ernment or political circles. 

* 

THIS PAPER has repeatedly 
called attention to the fact that 
the Department of Justice has_a| 
mass Of information on the “in- 
visible empire” of crime directed 
by forees outside the trade unions. 
bia Ao raed a “ hue’ est assemblage of people listen- 
ings of the Senate five years ago and "6 to a political candidate meat 
their conclusion that in the main (™¢ days of the late President 
this is a task for the federal gov-|* oosevelt. ty BE 
ernment to tackle because the op-' Stevenson's itinerary included a 
eration of these syndicates runs 
acress state lines. These hearings toric Cadillac Square where police 
proved that some major business /€stimates of the crowd were 75,000 | 
firms condoned or worked hand-in-|™arching in the Labor Day parade, | 


hand with the racketeers. an 
oe: a ‘route. Some 60,000 listened to his 


We also called attention to a! Detroit. add r 
nuper at aveys- aely nes. CC ee 


summarized in Business Week of | Namara, Governor Williams, UAW 


———— EE a 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


d 100,000 watching along his Js 


speeches by U.S. Senator Pat Mc- = gl 


’ 
; 


thing that happened, however, was 
ithe dastardly crime against the col- 


: 


umnist and the very welcome sub- 
sequent arrest of those charged with 
organizing the attack. But what the 
people of America are really waiting 
for is an indictment and prosecu- 


: 


tion of those in whose hands the including business peop 


| 


men under charges can be only 
mere pawns. | 

The arrest of underlings can lead. 
upward. But is the Department of 
Justice really trying to get at the 
top? . 


* 
_ 
~-- 


obstacle to unionization and more 
progressive political action. He| Siam 
stressed that the objective of the; Higgs 
education campaign will not be| 7g 
only the workers but al! people) 
making up southern eee, 

This was only one of the many | 
important questions that came up) 
before the four-day council mect-' 
ing at the Pocono Mountains resort| 
of the International Ladies Gar-! 


ment Workers Union. 
* 
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THE labor movement itself. it 
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250,000 Detroiters Hear 
Adlai Open Campaign 


DETROIT.— Brought together under the banner of united labor, more than 250,-| 
000 Michiganders saw and heard Adlai Stevenson here on Labor Day, as he opened his}; ANOTHER major step by the 
bid for the presidency on the Democratic Party ticket. It was reckoned to be the great 


AS REPORTED in last week's 


eral Warren Olney figures the Seems, is slow to press the govern-| Worker, the council, after an all-| 
‘ment for a drive at the real seats day debate, endorsed the Steven-| 


That was before the New York) of the crime syndicates. The execu-| son-Kefauver ticket by a 17 to five! 


SIDE the labor movement whose garment trucking grand jury was) tive council meeting of the AFL- majority. All but three of the coun-. 
in session and before the acid at-|CIO at Unity House took impor-| cil’s 29 members, however, includ- 


tack on Riesel. The most shocking tant steps by first getting after ing the officers and Lee Minton of 


GEORGE MEANY | 


_UAW-AFL now called the Allied 
Industrial Workers. i 

In addition the council drew 
up a code of ethics on the issuance 
of charters to locals designed to 
prevent the practice of issuing such 
documents to individuals who have 
no members but just use them as 
“hunting license” to obtain a base 
for them through racketeering 
| pressure on employers and workers 
or for raiding purposes. 

* 


. couneil, was its approval of the re- 
1 7 i * . . 
-| port of committee on discrimina-. 


a 


'face flushed with the excitement, | 
| Nations. 
|© 30-40 to Create More Jobs. 


had come down Woodward Ave. 
marching as part of the parade. 


He had been preceded for sev- 
Labor Day rally in Detroit’s his- eral blocks by a huge banner car-|® Socialized Medicine. | 
ried by Chrysler-Plymouth . work-| 


ers with the following slogans: 


be A ta 2 . Na ar at . eran tee 


7. 
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‘that advocated “Atoms for Peace.”| P°° 
: ae es 'A forest of other slogans hit at 
Sah ie ela | the hated Taft-Hartley Act, Walter-/ 
— | McCarran Act, and called for (what 


: 
' 


World Peact, Trade with All tion calling for a national trade 


‘union conference on discrimination 

some time in January or February, 
'as the next Congress gets into ses- 
sion. This will be ‘the first such 
trade union conference and is ex- 
ted to highlight new advances 
on the civil rights front by the 
unions. 

The Civil Rights Committee of 
the AFL-CIO is preparing a 
“Handbook on Integration” provid- 
i\ing case studies me a poor 
to serve as a guide in the area 


® Social Security at 60. 
Back of Stevenson were signs 


‘is becoming the almost unanimous 
demand among auto workers) 30 
hours work, 40 hours pay to cre- 
ate jobs. Other banners asked for 


Aug. 21, 1948, showing that the resident Walter Reuther. 


vast network of gambling syndi- 
cates based on in-plant gamblin 
an operation of a billion dol 


: is 
ars 


' The General Motors handpicked | 4 
candidate for Governor on the % 
annually, It is one of the main|COP ticket, Mayor Cobo of De- dig 


sources of racketeering influence 


af 


troit who extended 


greetings” | - 
couldn’t be heard for five minutes! 4 


all, 
* 


j}Muskegon, Labor. Day Rallies 


a National FEPC, civil rights for 


IN .DETROIT, Pontiac and | 


for desegregation. Also under 
committee's study now in prepara- 
tion are the economic causes and 
consequences of discrimination. . 
The AFL-CIO. .Committee . on 
Political Education (COPE). also 


‘UAW president Walter Reuther 


held..a meeting in conjunction 


: , 
oo 
_ 


in some unions. ~ 

The Kefauver committee pro-: 
duced enough material to warrant 
major Department of Justice con- 
centration on the task of rooting, 
out this one of the most disgrace-’ 
ful of America’s evils. But there is 
apparently more consideration for 
the fact that Kefauver comes from 
the other party than for. the. evi- 
dence his committee, brought out, 


because of the booing. aimed at} 7 


Cobo. Stevenson on the plat- 


Boe wit 
with slashing assaults on Eis-' 
ory the Cadillac Cabinet and 
‘Genera! Motors. : 
» At each spot Reuther called for 
ication to a world of peace, 
i petiiensio-the. pecsstsad hoes 
t politics is the practical house- 
g job: of democracy. That 


‘ 


a allies. have 


POLITICAL excitement shot; # 
through the vast throng in Cadil-! : 
lac Square when UAW president 
Walter Reuther let fly -with the 
first broadside charging the Cadil- 
lac ‘Cabinet has changed the U.S. 
Constitution from protecting the 
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general welfare of the people to! 


and there is more jnterest in fishing) ¢) , | 
‘protecting the welfare of General 


out some -fry.. racketeers h 
linked . ci agags as pk Motors. : ee rac: % iY 
ginegs, Jabor Maly, ph ge sat! bs; Miautes,, earlier | Stevensan):! 
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with the council at which plans 
were laid for intensive “R Days” in 
all the states to obtain a maximum 
of registration of trade unionists 
and their families. COPE’s work 
will go into high gear next week 
after the AFL-CIO general board 
in Chicago consisting of one» top 
officer of each international <ffiliate 
and. the. council: members and de- _ 
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_ MICHIGAN 
Republican Fraud 


Attempt to Woo Labor 
By Eisenhower Backers 


By BOLZA BAXTER }paign strategist, imported from 
DETROIT. — The Eisenhower | Oregon, both operating out of the 
Labor Committee is a fraud and a} Wayne County Republican head- 
failure. The fact of the matter is| quarters. 
that the Wayne County Republi-} This so-called labor convention 
can Party organization, with the| for Eisenhower is viewed by the 
obvious support of the State and/ Republican National Commitiee as i 
National Committee, was able to at-! 9 pilot action which they expect to/|special election will be held in 
tract only some 300 persons tO|spread throughout ‘the nation.! April, 1957, for a short term to! 
what was billed as “the Organiz-|[’urther it is viewed as a move-| } ‘cipal electi } 
. . , , Ben | ““'run up to the municipal election 
ng Convention of Labor for Eis-| ment geared not so much to this time-in November. 1957 
enhower. aa 'November but to the future. It is; : pase : 
‘Conference officials could not’ jn this determined outlook that the | Candidates for the short perma 
conceal their disappointment over | efforts of the Republican high com-j|are council president Louis Miri-| 
the fact that of those in attendance /mand to capture labor votes for|ani, Councilman Ed Connor, City! 
only 30 percent’ actually .came’ their party posses what could be-/ Treasurer Charles Williams, City] 
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It's Time the "| geerm 
People Picked FR 
Candidates 


DETROIT. — Five candidates 
are painting their signs for Mayor 
of this city, counting on Mayor 
Cobo beating out Gov. Williams in 


November. 
In the event Cobo gets in, a 
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AUTOTOWN ALL 
69 THE OLD-TIMER 


STATE SENATOR CORA BROWN will announce soon her 
candidacy for City Council of Detroit. William Patrick, Jr., Negro 
attorney, is being groomed to run also with the aid and assistance 
of Congressman Chas. Diggs, Jr. 

* 


MICHIGAN'S DEMOCRATIC Presidential clectors~ adopted 
a resolution calling for action to end Rule 22, which allows un- 
limited debate in the U.S. Senate, a filibuster method of killing civil 
rights bills. 
+. P 
CONGRESSMAN T. MACHROWITZ has never made any 
Negro appointments to any of the Armed Services Academies. He 
has no Negroes in his office in Washington. He once told a group 
of constituents that “he doesn’t owe Negroes nothing.” 
* 


FILED WITH the Wayne County Clerk is a statement of 
Mayor Cobo’s primary electicn expenses. Among the contributors 
are Ford’s Ernest. Breech and former FBI chief, John Bugas. 

+ | 


from Detroit's factories. To this re-' come a serious threat to labor and 
porter the actual number of shop 
workers were even smaller. And_ 
those, were. regular Republicans | 
who happen also to be union mem- | 


: hg arene Clerk Thomas Leadbetter, and pos. | 
the Democratic Party in spite of the | ~ : | | 
feeble showing im this first ven.|sibly Councilman James Lincoln) 
ture. sand Police Commissioner Piggins. | 


The convention adopted an om-| Not running yet is dark horse 


LT. GEN HERSHEY, draft director speaking in Michigan re- 
cently said that 2,225,000 persons under 26 years of age are unfit 
for military service. He said that 40 percent of the draftees were 
declared unfit and rejected because of physical or mental unfitness. 

e 


bers. Particularly was this true of 
the Negro delegates which num-' 
bered about 70. 

Every effort was made to con- 
ceal the hand of State and National 
Committee in this operation. Their 
presence: was obvious, neverthe- 
Jess from the list of speakers. 
Atmong them were: Sen. Potter (R- 
Mich); Sen. Case (R-N]), Mrs. Lois 
V. Nair, County Republican Chair- 
man, Lom Lazzio, president of 
UAW Local 300, an office workers 
unif, and a member of the New 
Jersey State Assembly. Also on 


‘4 
GOV. WILLIAMS is trying to get the voting age lowered to 
18 year of age and wants to place it on the Noveniber ballot if the 
GOPers will pass a proposed constitutional amendment when it re- 
turns Sept. 19. 


nibus resolution that endorsed Eis-|County Auditor Charles Edge- 
enhower’s labor proposals calling) combe Who is reported waiting for 
for Michigan approval of a $1 mini-' the fall election. Some say Edge-| 
mum wage, for unemployment! comb’s reasons are that once Cobo) 
benefits equalling 50 percent of a|leaves City Hall (he has said he) 
workers average wage and for re-| will not run again for Mayor) the} 
vision of workmen's compensation) phony claim of no raises in taxes' 
to a level equal to two-thirds of the! will be exposed. Whoever goes in 
workers weekly gross pay. The next April will be faced with a) 
resolution also pledged that “every; budget proposal of raising taxes. | 
possible action be taken. . . to. im-| + | 
pliment the decision of the U. S.| MEANWHILE organized labor! 
nated Dan eens rong looking over the field with the | 
mented that this specific pledge |= = leaders split. Some. “want | 
hand was John Feikens, State GOP came closer to being a duplicate of acme sonars amare ——. — 
chairman along with a number of ‘the Michigan Democratic Party — ron gore lv hb aa 
Republican leaders from  other;Cijvil Rights declaration than the aL Sees. dente 7 d ib "| 
states where Jabor is strong. ‘Civil Rights plank of the Republi- cs ae Gog nll Seema votes F pane 

The Wayne County Eisenhower!can Party adopted at its recent Cobo by his huge vote, will Ccer- ing State Senator Cora Brown, Negro woman leader in order to 
Labor Committee elected as its’ convention. tainly nat allow a bn be push-| make peace and get her speaking for the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. 
president, Vincent Murry, an em-| jy jc quite certain that the R..|% om for some’ ‘favorite SON | She polled 24,000 votes in the First Congressional, a tremendous feat. 
ploye of the Dodge truck plant publicans will campaign as the. Lincoln has made some telling Gov. Williams came out of the First im 1954 with a 26,000 major- 
planning department and a mem- basis of Eisenhower's popularity us recently, He has a question to, ity, He is going to need that come November. Someone better talk 
ber.of UAW Local 889. Elected as rather than on the national plat- Cobo: Why doesnt Cobo lift his) peace with someone and make some pretty big talk. 
vice-president was Walter Warren, form. particularly stressing the — ~~ nis sees gare 5 . 
Negro member of Local 306. point made by Sen. Case that the and tell the ee abs. ne stal ¢| 

According to reliable sources, “Democratic Party is split into two! hg Oe og wy and ae halt 
the real “brain” behind this opera-' teams. with the southern conserva-| Millions © wate oe ee 
meals a1 fee! apes Por y olin i for x ae Pind the Negro’ pee | Everytime a good sized rainfall) TRENDS in relief caseloads of Detroit. 72.5 percent of those 
reported to be the party's cam- ple in particular. | irits Detroit the backwash of pro-| applying for relief are Negroes. 

2 : tests from flooded basement wad-) 

lers keeps the City Hall switchboard 


Unions Join Fight on | 
Milk Price Increase 


DETROIT. — Gus _ Scholle,)as a false excuse for gouging the 
state president of the 650,000 ,Ccousumer. | 
member CIO of Michigan has He said that a one-cent-a-quart | PY 


pry SAPs eo 
asked Governor Williams cod ge web etisconet var spring ig ward, not city-wide. 
launch a full scale investiga-'W*5 More “an enough to oliset! That and who will be the labor, 


tion of who is behind a Ic, per the additional cost of raw milk) Negro, liberal people’s candidates 
quart milk increase tacked onto at that time. |is worthy of some kind of people's 
consumers here, Sept. 1. | He added, “again, now the con- confab. 
This le which brings milk prices}sumer is given a price increase, 

up to 25c a quart, makes milk’ greater than the boost in the cost 
prices here among the highest, if of raw milk.” 

not the highest in the nation. It; ° ° ° Under the new prices the dairy 
occurs when over 250,000 workers} CHARLES LOCKWOOD, well|farmer will get 9c a quart for drink- 
aré jobless here, with little chance}, pown liberal attorney and chair-| ing milk and the milk trust, Borden 


that most of them will return to! man of the Greater Detroit Con-|#4 National Dairies will get 25c 
a quart on price. 


work in auto plants before mid-' sumers Council joined with Scholle eee 
October, P et b ey ‘es Before the price increase the 
a \in criticizing the price increase farmer was getting 8c a quart and 
_ Health authorities here said that (oncumers. the big milk trusts planned with 
the average family of four will) | ockwood said that any further| government help to cut him %c a 
drop their daily purchase about|jincrease in prices is yma i in|quart. This proposal for a cut was 
one quart a day because of the| bottled milk being priced out of the) made by the Federal Milk Mar- 
increase. Asked what about the reach of thousands of low income ire « Board, a stooge outfit, com- 
ee sigiliedat oh ¢ the families and those unemployed. He) pletely under the direction of Bor- 
jobless, a ine © said that government officials are|den and National Dairies. 
shoulders was the reply. completely disregarding and are} When news of this proposed %4c 
Scholle charged that “the grant-| totally indifferent as to what hap-|cut was heard by farmers they 
ing of a necessary price adjustment! pens to prices for the consumer. He| arose in wrath and_ indignation, 
to the 14,000 Michigan Daily farm | 


said he ‘was prepare to ask State| pressured the Michigan Milk Pro- 
ers is being used by the creameries’ Attorney General Thomas Kava-|ducers Association leaders to fight 
— — that and demand an increase. This 


resulted in the creameries announc-: 


ONE of the things that may flush “Arizona” Al's candidacy 
down the “drain” is the story that homeowners taking C#} Hall 
propaganda (leaflets urging buying of garbage grinders) to heart 
and wanting garbage grinder have been made targets of fast buck 
artists and been soaked twice as much as legit charges? The home- 
owners are blaming Cobo for hethousing the deal. 

“ 


HISTORIAL NOTE. Eugene Judd, former president of the 
old UAW district council in Los Angeles has accepted a job with 
supervision of General Motors. 

a 


TRUCE TEAMS from laber and liberal Democrats are seek- 


PLUMBERS say that every time they try to put a scab Kohler 
unit into any bathroom it just breaks and that’s that. 
° 


. 


SEPT. 7 is deadline when strike ballots of half a million rail-. 
road worker will be counted. Companies want to cut wages six and 
P ul-| one half cents, workers want 25 cents an hour across the board 
explained reason have been sitting! for all crafts. Thousands effected here. | 
on an egg, City Hall politicians, rn 
hope will never hatch. That’s to! 7m ' ey 
ams a petition drive for a oldie DSR unionists who won a dime an hour increase say this is the 
amendment to change methods of, first time they didn't have to give up something in negotiations to 
electing council members from city-’ get the raise. 


'wide to wards. This would be done a a 
setting up 14 wards in Detroit! SINCE last April $3,000,000 will have been spent on buying 


having candidates run only in| General Motors buses for Detroit. One reason probably why Harlow 
| Curtice, GM president, and “bird-deg” C. E. Wilson are publicly 
endorsing Mayor Cobo. 


’ 
’ 


lit up like a Xmas tree. | 
Liberal Democrats for some un-; 


* 


WE SEE Henry Ford II has joined the brag and bluster crowd 
about the “great” year the 1957 model is going to bring. Curtice of 
GM who is still biting his over tongue a similar prediction last 
year about the 56s, this year developed a thick tongue and had no 
comment. The Business Week Magazine had this comment, “fears for 
the future are loose in Detroit despite all the hullabaloo that's about 
to be launched along with new model introductions.” 

* 

QUOTE of the week, “Studebaker-Packard morale is at the low- 

est ebb,” Automotive News, Aug. 20. 


Auto-Lite Seeks 30% 
Wage Cut, Threatens 


Freedom of Press To Use Strikebreakers 


DETROIT. — An appeal for a} TOLEDO. — The Electric Auto- 
bill of particulars will he sought; Lite Compariy here has imposed 
from the government in Federal) wage cuts up to 30 percent on 
Judge Frank Picard’s courtroom,| workers and has, forced a° strike 
Sept. 10 by attorneys for the news-| vote in one of the most flagrant ex- 
aper Romanul American and its|amples of attempted union busting 
boxed of directors. The . liberal) ssen here. 

newspaper and its board of direc-| In an ad in one of the local 
tors face a frameup count, part of|newspapers, “Auto-Lite” threatefts 
the cold war hysteria. The gov-| workers that if they dont come to 
ernment is being asked to spell/work they will be “replaced” by 
“ its vague and oe ag a oe wn ee brent 
| : ise milk; @bout “agents.” So far they have nionists had walked off the jo 
per sou ee nda tana revealed little speed in doing so.'when a member was Ruchataed 


stand the cost of a increase. Now = - 
the creameries have passed it to | 
the people. 


S oh pl 625% j : : 
scriptions Mage Michigan t i 

‘|: tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 || Sas 
§ WwW. Grand, River... Detroit, 1, dri edu Cte AIDA arn Ain Mb Cee ee Cy geen de. 
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‘nagh of Michigan for.a grand jury 
‘investigation of who hicked the 
price of milk, | 


a net 


Particulars Sought 
in Attack on 


Can you afford to miss” 
THE ENEMY FORGOTTEN 


By GILBERT GREEN 
— Price $2.50 — 


Seene chapter headings (just to ae you)! 
Great Progressive Tradition; © The Crisis in Leadership; 
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Rabbi Reports 
On Trip to 
USSR Sept. 9 


DETROIT. — An authentic re- 
port and first hand look and con- 
tact with Jewish citizens in the 
Seviet Union is promised here Sept. 
9 when Rabbi David B. Hollander, 
recently erturned from there, Will 


iuun, 8100 W. Seven Mile, Sunday, 
1:30 p.m. 

‘Rabbi Hollander along with four 
other rabbis made up the first of- 
ficial) delegation of rabbis to visit 
the Soviet Union since the time of 
the October Revolution in 1917. 

While there he conferred with) 
Solomon Shliffer, chief rabbi of| 
Moscow and spent much time trav- 


eling in the Soviet Union. He will! civil-rights was the one who smash-/ Bend. 
g 8 _ The 1957 Packard will be made 


report on the things he saw, the) 
people he talked to and what wa’! 


Hollander is from the Mount Eden! 


York, and is president of the Rabbi- 
nical Council of America. The} 
mecting to hear the report on the 
trip to the Soviet Union is open 
to all, no admission. 


W.W.C.’s Attack 


Dodge Local 3, 
FEPC Chairman 


DETROIT. — A vicious, white] 
supremacist letter by the White) 
Citizens Councils here has been | 


sent to Negro trade unionist Lee! workers jobs, Some 5,000 of them) 
Cain, chairman ot Dodge Local) have been idle since last Septem-| the story, . 
UAW 3 FEPC committee. The-let-) ber. Last June the last 1956 Pack-| Studebaker. 


ter was post marked Royal Oak,) 


Michigan. This town was and is|and with it went the jobs of an-| tional Union is saying that the 


New Head for Packard, 
But No Jobs for Workers 


DETROIT.—Even with the sign 
“Under New management” hang- 
ing up on the doors of the Stude- 
baker Packard Corporation follow- 
ing its being taken over by Curtis- 
Wright and news that a 1957 
Packard will be produced, the re- 


port is it won't rescue Packard 


ard tolled off the assembly line, 


ard workers. Some with 20 years 
and more seniority, too old to get 


another job, not quite old enough 
to retire are eking out their days’ 
(26 weeks) on unemployment com-| 
pensation, 

When the Studebaker-Packard: 
company became a subsidiary to 
Curtiss Wright, the press headline} 
‘Another Chance for’ 


Meanwhile the UAW Interna- 


| di the home pasture of Rev. Charles} other 2.500. Only a handful are| union will do anything in its power 
speak at Beth Abraham Au MtOr-| Coughlin, who was part of ai left working at the Utica plant on} to protect the jobs o Studebaker- | 
fascist clique prasing the Hitler-| war orders and that work is being | Packard worker. What the union) 
ites before World War II and a| moved to South Bend. Latest news| leadership has up its sleeve, no one| 
sworn foe of labor and democ-| js that Curtis-Wright, a cheap la- knows. | 


| 


racy. 


bor outfit, that pays below Utica) 


| | Packard workers well remember} 
The letter packed with threats scale is going to apply that slide! what happened to many thousand’ 


against Cain and the Negro peo- rule of wages, downward to Pack-| Hudson workers when the Hudson | 


ple has been turned over by him | 
to the Detroit Police Department. ' 
ss | 

CAIN, a courageous fighter for’ 


ed jimcrow in stores: and bars in’ 


ard workers still toiling at Utica.| 
The grapevine, says Curtis-Wright 
will tell Utica workers to take a 
cut or the work will move to South’ 


company was taken over by Nash| 
and to K-F workers when Kaiser: 
moved to Toledo. The workers: 
were left jobless, some lost their 
homes, cars, accessories. Time is 
running out on the compensation) 


front of the Dodge plant on Jos-|in South Bend, starting December, | linc for many Packard workers, for 


public reaction to the visit. Rabbi;eph Campau. Last June when he| though no one wants to say when it! some it has. It’s not just a labor} 
ran for reelection a brick wags! Will go into mass production. Prac-| problem it’s a community one. It’s! 


Jewish Center of the Bronx, Riel Shines through his window. Two) tically no Detroit workers will lay time to ask what are the candidates 


weeks ago in a Democratic Party 
Congressionla District meeting (1st) 


Cain sharply criticized the weak) Retity” passes by the jobless Pack- Hamtramck City Council? 


civil aT plank in the Demo- 
crats platform. 


i, 


© a neers | 

Negro, Railroaded 14 Years Ago, 
> ‘state chairman of the Michigan La-| When the case was last before 

May Be Freed on a Court Writ ne eee 


MT. CLEMENTS. — James Hen-| 
derson, Negro worker, who was 
railroaded to jail here 14 years ago 
on the usual frameup charge of 
“rape may see this, his home town, 
azain if Federal Judge Arthur Led- 
erle decides to grant a writ of 
habeaus corpus in his case. Hen- 

derson’s lawyer, Emest Goodman 
will appear before Judge Lederle, 
Sept. 10, to ask for the writ to free 
Henderson while Goodman seeks 
a new trial. 

Henderson on the night of Aug. 
Oo, 1942, was arrested, jailed, ques- 


; 
' 


tioned. and sentenced to life im-! 


a hand on it. | 
: 


Thus this Cadillac Cabinet “pros- 


- 2 oe > 


ee 


te - 


DETROIT. — The “contempt” 
Congress trial of Bolza Baxter, 


of 


before Federal Judge Arthur E. 


Baxter Trial Sept. 19 


in Michigan going to do on this, 


what about Detroit City Hall, 


os ° -—- ee 


tec case could bear very heavily on 
the outcome of the NAACP’s case. 


ernment were advised only that 


prisonment for “rape” all without) Lederle on Sept. 19, 9 a.m. Baxter)a member of the Congress could 


benefit of counsel and within three refused to turn over the books and; show how the documents sought! 


| that the blasts on building the 


and one half hours. 

The issue before Judge Lederle 
is, will Hinderson continue to be 
held in Jackson prison while his 
constitutional rights continue to be’ 
violated because of such a drum- 
head court martial type of trial] 
14 years ago. Goodman is thus ap-: 
pealing for a writ to release his 
client as he seeks a new trial where} 


records to the Un-American Activi- 
ties Commission which conducted 
hearings in Michigan in 1953. 

. 


BAXTER’ case, legally + aw 
ing, is the same as that of the 
NAACP which is presently appeal-| 


ing from a fine poe by - the! 
Alabama Court for their refusal to’ 


were pertinent. It is expected that) 
thé government will call as its chief 
fingerman former Rep. Kit Clardy.| 
Clardy got trounced by voters in a 
recent futile effort to get back on 
the government pay foll. | 

Baxter's friends and_ well-wish-' 
ers are sponsoring a fund-raising) 


this time Henderson's right will be} produce their Alabama membership; Party to be held on sept. 15, at 


fully protected. 


Idle Figures Get Close to 300,000 


Main plant in Hamtramck, 23,000, force of 80,000 who never got 


DETROIT, — Unemployment is 
slipping past the quarter million 
matk in Michigan up to 800,000 
possibly as the auto makers crank 
up their production lines for the 
1957 model which won’t go into 
mass production until mid-Oc- 
tober. 


Under the bonnet of the situa- 
tion the same corporation are say- 
ing that they will sell as many 
1957 cars as n 1955. Harlow Cur- 
tice predicted 1955 that the year 
of 1956 would see also a 6,000,- 
000 new car sale. He was just more 
than a miliion off. 

The stockpile of ’56s is being 
milked down in one of the biggest 
“giveaways.” For $5 down: you 
can get a good used car on some 
lots. To buy a 1956, all you have 
to do is-stop and look interested 
and your practically driving it 
down the street but with 3 
to, pay. The stockpile has 
milked from 360,000 some months 
ago to av expected 350,000. come 
Oct. 1, when the showrooms will 
get the 57. | 

The ‘57 will have a raise in price 
tagged onto it besides 

r smoother, sleeker, lowe 
Vand: all the lother froth 


| 


being sde- 


writers. 


million expectéd on the ’57 will 


pats 


being; machine 
storage houses. ‘The’ giant Dodge: 


the hucksters  type- 


scribed by 


MASSIVE UNEMPLOYMENT 
of over 200,000 here for the last 
4 months is not going to help 
sales in Michigan. Also a feature 
creating continuing unemployment 
here is the runaway shop practices 
of employers and their automating 
of operation. 

Long before the model change- 
ovet layoffs which started several] 
weeks ago, the Michigan Unem- 
ployment Security Commission 
said that 225,000 workers were 
looking for jobs in the state and 


NOT FINDING THEM. 

There was a time when over 
70 percent of the cars in U.S. were 
made here. Today more than 4,- 
000,000 .of the approximately 6 


! 
’ 


produced outside Michigan, 
Engines, stampings, are being made 
in other states. The Cadillac Cab- 
inet has helped companies to build 
these new plants “in the cornfields” 
and charge it off on tax payments. 
Many new plants, with na Yager 
| ry are going up. Many o 

the old one’s/are boing: tiumeal into 


|due to automation, speedup and 


and says the situation calls for 
national Union. Another a is 


80,000 or more M 
who may not get back to 


igan 


‘list. A favorable verdict in the Bax-' 5212 Crane. The public is invited, | 


employees, by 1961 will be a’ 
storage plant with a new plant in’ 
New Hudson, Mich., doing the as- 
semblying of all Dodge’s. 

Under the favor-the-rich-tax law, 
corporations are allowed to amor- 
tize or deduct the cost of build. 
ing and equipping these runaway 
plants right out of the taxes they 
would otherwise pay the govern- 
ment. - 
The Ford Motor Co. has built : 
39 new plants and 21 parts de 

ts, all of which take work away 
rom old Michigan plants and turn 
out more production at less cost 


with less manpower, in many non- 
union areas. Some 15,000 less 
work at Ford Rouge now than in 
1945. 

Paul Boatin, a writer in Ford 
Facts, UAW 600’s newspaper calls 
attention to this crisis in a column} 


united action by the entire. Inter- 


this winter there may be close to} 
ast Ss 
"a: continua ealodheslovgnd 


y 


—(\j 
; \ 


\ 


jobs. 
This unemployed is something 


the employers want outside the 
factory gates, They want to use it 
as a club over the heads of those 
who go through the gates to work. 


The solidarity of the workers has 
evented that. Now 30-40 is 
heard oftmer and will be a big 


ra. as the '57s start rolling. For 
Michigan its becoming a must, 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT. — The power- 
ful 1,600,000,-member Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers 
Union, AFL-CIO is chal- 
lenging the grab of big utili- 
ties to take over atomic pow- 
er for profit making ven- 
tures. 

Also the union, through its 


| president Walter Reuther charges 


that an atomic reactor planned for 
Monroe, Mich., might convert 
itself into a small scale atomic 
bomb. Reuther warns that the 
Monroe reactor is close to dense- 
ly populated Detroit and Toledo 
where 500,000 UAW members 
and their families live. He is 
demanding a public hearing be- 
fore it’s built from the Atomic 
Eenergy Commission. 

Reuther said, “disregarding the 
warnings’ of the Reactor Safe- 
guards Committee, AEC (Atomic 
Energy Commission) has author- 
ized construction of an unproved 
and expectionally hazardous re- 
actor near Monroe, Mich.” 

Reuther quoted a Reactor Safe- 
guard Committee composed of 
scientists and engineers who are 
leading authorities in this field 
who found after looking over the 
Monroe operation that, “there is 
insufficient information available 
at this time to give assurance that 
the Power Reactor Development 
Company reactor can be oper- 
ated at this site without public 
hazard,” 

The Power Reactor Develop- 
ment Company is a group of priv- 
ate utility companies who wish 
to exploit atomic energy for priv- 
ate profit, Detroit Edison is a 
prime mover and its president 
Cisler is also president of the 
PRDC. 

Cisler in a statement charged 


reactor in Monroe are part of a 
“conspiracy to prevent private 
business from exploiting atomic 
energy and is aimed at placing 
atomic energy and its utilization 
under government control and 
that’s “socialism.” 

* 

THE CLOSE working rela- 
tionship between the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and big busi- 
ness is revealed in this deal, De- 
spite the warning from the scien- 
tists and engineers who i - 
ed the site and said it was dang- 
erous, the AEC chief Strauss, 
came here, sneered at the talk of 
danger, had his picture taken 
with Cisler. 

Now the UAW has called for 
public hearings, so that the pub- 
lic, scientists, engineers and 
others will have some say, as to 
who is going to control atomic 
energy production. The union 
seeks to prevent the utilities grab- 
bing off this great development, 
using it for vast profits, - 
less of danger to health saf- 
ety. The union wants it develop- 
ed under public ownership for 
peaceful uses, not profit. | 

Reuther. concluded, ° 


Racists 
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Soldiers Thwart Mobs; 
hance of Law: tke 


| By ABNER W. BERRY 


FOR THE second week war_raged in Tennessee, with minor skir- 


mishes taking place elsewhere, between racist opponents of federal law 


| and the forces of law and order. But at last reports law and order seemed 
to be winning, as Tennessee national guardsmen patrolled the streets of Clinton 9 
nine of the 12 Negro children ordered admitted to the previously all-white hi 


school attended classes. 


The 12 Negro school students, if the mob had won, wou d 


September 9, 1956) have had to continue commuting 25 miles to Knoxville, traveling a total of 50 miles a day 


Timely Answer 


\ 


We Must All 
Do What 
We Can 


“Dear Worker: 


I read your appeal in the issue 
of August 26. I have already 
sent $20 this month and here is 
the $10 you appealed for, and 
I will send another $20 in my 
next check on the first. 


“Our enemies would like 
nothing better than to have our 
progressive literature fold. We 
can't let you fail, or any other 
voice that is on the progressive 
side. The pressures we are forced 
to bear are great, and some are 
in- prison for the rest of us. We 


must all do what we can.” 
“Mrs. E. S.” 


- Simple little statement, isn't 
it? Simple and straight-forward, 
from a town in the state of 
Washington. We asked for a 
minimum of $10 from every 
reader. She is sending $50. But 
theer are still too few, far too 
few, that have answered the 
plea for $10. 

Send YOUR contribution to 
the Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, c/o The Worker, 35 
F.12th St., New York City 3, 
N. Y. 


Labor, Politics and 


Racket Smashing 
—See Page 2 


Adlai Skirts Peace 


issue 
—See Page 2 


Maior Parties 


Program for Women 
—See Page 3 


Socialist Unity 
In Italy 
—See Page 4 


Does Your Diet Cause 
Heart Ff :sease? 
—See Page 8 


Reaily Funny? 
—See Page 8 
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inside THE WORKER 


to attend a “Negro” school. Bu if the immediate objective of the fobs which migrated to 


‘Where, He Asked, Is Gideon? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I MET my friend, the lay 
preacher, on the street the 
other day and we talked 
about many things. He is 
also a carpenter, he had his 
work clothes on, it was the end 
of the day, but tor all his 60- 
odd years, he seemed unwearied, 
a long, spare 
body meount- 
ed on long, 
thin legs. You 
may recall 
him for I 
have written 
of him in the 

ast. - 

We had 

not met in 

some con- 

s i derable 

time and there was much to 
catch up on. I looked hard at 
his long, dark brown face and 
commented on the way he kept 
his youth. He replied that it 
was hard work, not a serene 
mind, that kept old age at arm’s 
length. “No. rocking-chair will 
get me,” he laughed, for houses 
are still going up and he was 
kept so busy he had failed to 
keep up his home work, he said 
ruefully. Homework is reading, 
as he has told me, and he is 
one of the best read men I 
know, 

“No,” he said, “I am not easy 
in mind. 1 do keep up with the 
newspapers, and, son, I do not 
like what I am reading.” And 
we were talking about Clinton, 
Tennessee. 

* 


he said he had known of this 
paper from the time of the 
Scottsboro case. “This Clinton,” 
he said. “Three years alter the 
Supreme Court, three vears 
after we beamed the decision 
to the world, and they are 
throwing rocks at our children 
going to school.” 

He said he is a man of pa- 
tience, but patience is no bot- 
tomless well. My friend is a 
man slow to anger, I long knew, 
but he is not one to express it 
explosively. Instead, his speech 
grows slower and his words be- 
come more distinct, each syl- 
lable marches firmly to the 
point. 

The President is in his White 
House, and he says nothing. 
Stevenson says nothing while 
the rebel yells and the gunshot 
can be heard across the conti- 
nent. “And across the oceans,” 
he added. What, he asked, can 
Washington think the Europeans, 
the Asians, the Africans think 
of us? 

“Now here is Supreme’ Court 
Justice Warren returning from 
India, the very man who read 
the desegregation decision, in- 
vited to talk to Indian jurists.’ 
What can they think of a law, 
a decision, that is a target for 
bullets, as children, children of 
my race, are turned away. from 

ys of schools; the 
homes of their folk dynamited; 
their fathers chased through the 
streets; a brown man in the uni- 
form of his country cursed, pro- 
tected by National Guardsmen 
who take him into the nearest 
jailhouse for safety? Yes, what 


the Justice himself? 
* 

“NOW it is true,” my friend 
said, “that many schools are 
opening, Negro and white chil- 
dren are going to classes to- 
gether. That is to the good. But 
I-am told to have patience about 
the others. They'll get to their 
desks some day without running 
a gauntlet of hate. Patience! Do 
not ask a man who has_ just 
been struck in the head by a 
rock to show patience.” 


He was silent now, taut, his 
bony race impassive, the quiet 
about him like the calm in the 
eve of the hurricane. “And what 
about the liberals?” he asked, 
“the writers, the men of good 
will? Is it enough for them to 
give their benediction to the 
right of Negro children to gét 
the schooling the law says they 
should have? Thank God they 
have said “Yea” to the Constitu- 
tion. But why, he asked, are 
they ‘silent now? 

There was a time when they 
would fill Carnegie Hall, the 


méeting-places of the land, with. 


the thunder of protest. “They 
would band inta delegations and 
go down into the storm. They 
would let the country know how 
they feel. “They would be speak- 
ing like Isaiah.” He was silent 
again. “But ” he con- 
tinued, “they fear to do so to- 
day because they may. stir u 
even greater strife. If so, I thin 


they reason wrong. Wouldn't 


they do good, rather than bad, 
in this etek sot and -per- 
— the federal gga cae. to 
act 


Clinton, was the 12 Negi 
students, it was made clear c. 
fore long that the ultimate goal 
he the nullification of federal 
aw. 

For when the national guards- 
men came to restore order in 
the mob-ridden town, the hatred 
of the-rioters was turned on them. 
“N----r lover,” the favorite epi- 
thet of the racist for white citi- 
zens who oppose them, greeted 
the soldiers and their officers. 

* 

But even before the national 
guard appeared, a group of 40 
citizens, organized in a “home 
guard,” and led by Leo Grant, 
an attorney from Oak Ridge, 
had held the mob at bay. Here 
Was some thing new in the drama 
of desegre gation: Southern white 
cftizens standing up to a hate- 
filled racist mob in defense of 
their city the nation’s laws. 

And the national guard was 
sent by Gov. Frank G. Clements, 
of Tennessee. All of this explod- 
ing once and for all the myth of 
a united, solid, racist, Yankee- 
hating South. And when it is 
remembered that Clinton, Tenn., 
has no more than 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, the charge that the 2,000- 
man mob was imported is con- 
firmed. Local citizens could 
recognize few home folks among 
the mobsters who had shamed 
the nation with acts of violence 
for more than.a week. 

* 

THE stand of Gov. Clements 
and the officials and towns- 
people of Clinton brought ex- 
pressions: of pride from Sen. 
Estes Kelauver, Democratic 
Vice-Presidential candidate. For 
Gov. C . ‘ments was far ahead of 
Texas’ Gov. Allan Shivers, in 
whose state the mob had success- 
fully barred entrance of another 
12 Negro students t the Mans- 
field high school. Shivers, in an 
act of defiance of a federal court 
order, ordered the transfer to 
Fort Worth schools of any stu- 
dents whose presence, according 
to local authorities, was apt to 
cause a disturbance. This was a 
subtle way of defying federal 
law. 

In each case where rioters 
sought to bar admission of Ne- 
groes to public schools, mob 
leaders were committing acts of 
contempt of a federal court. | 

But there has been only one 
arrest, that of John Kasper, 26, 
of New Jersey. Kasper, a leader 


of the White Citizens Council, . 


had invaded Clinton the week 
before school was scheduled to 
open in order to stir racist dis- 
orders. Asa Carter, who arrived 
in Clinton from Birmingham, 
Ala., to carry on where Kasper 
left off, managed to raise a mob 
estimated at 2,000, but somehow 
evaded arrest. Carter 

fame, or infamy, in Alabama dur- 


ing the struggle at.the Univer- 


sity of Alabama, to get Autherine 
Lu pre: school’s first N 
pelled. He became 


leader ‘al the anti-Semitic wing - 


of the White Citizens Councils, 


a group which has spread across 
the South with the venting avow- 


ed purpose of p 
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As Brownell Smears Labor 


eae 


~~ 


acket King-pins Remain Unchaileng 


By GEORGE MORRIS es “ aoe . three racket-influenced unions, and! power of those who inject their 
HAS THE Department of Justice really laid its hands, as claimed, on the “kingpins | then setting a code of ethics for| criminal operations into a union. 


and “masterminds” of the racket world when it arrested Johnny (Dio) Dioguardi and four) chartering unions on the basis of| To make the task of fighting 
members, not to individuals who! racketeering even more difficult, 


others for plotting the acid-throwing attack on Victor Riesel? The publicity fanfare when ak tslense’ tha charters, Bok eclaaee Gales to. maa ee 
George Meany himself admitted to| would rather perpetuate the racket 
newsmen there, those steps can| issue inside labor ranks so it could 
only curb racketeering in the unions! be used to discredit labor’s politi- 
to some extent. The labor move-/cal influence in the public eye and 
ment can do little to eliminate the! the candidates endorsed by labor. 


MEANY SAYS: 


May Teach South © 
lt Needs Unions 


. ONE OF THE BIG QUESTIONS under consideration 
by the AFL-CIO executive council is an extensive “educa- 
tional campaign” in the South to win that part of the coun- 


try for unionism and “liberal ideas” 
George Meany told newsmen dur-| Glass Bottle Blowers the newly- 
‘ing the council's sessions at oo. | added Republican, announced 
| House, Forest Park, Pa., the week | they'll plug for the Stevenson-Ke- 
before Labor Day. | fauver ticket. 

He said the idea is not yet fully' The council also took some major 
formed and is only being “explored” | steps to curb racketeering influence 
but it is conceived as a parallel: in its ranks. It served notice of 
movement with the organizing suspension on the racketeer domi- 
‘campaigns, also mostly in the, nated Distillery Workers union and 
South, now beginning to take some! moved towards stspending two 
shape. - Others for the same reasons—the 

Meany said the “mental attitude”; Laundry Workers and former 


'thing that happened, however, was|in the southland has been a major| 
‘the dastardly crime against the col-; obstacle to unionization and more) 


THE DEPARTMENT of Justice/umnist and the very welcome sub-| progressive political action. He) 
set up a special anti-rackets depart- |sequent arrest of those charged with, stressed that the objective of the! 
ment headed by Warren Olney.}organizing the attack. But what the education campaign will not be 
world’s big fish were caught. But the main direction of that de- |people of America are really waiting) only the workers but all people) 
Assuming the charges against) P@ttment's efforts was towards)for is an indictment and prosecu-}making up southern communities, 
the arrested -vackebaers will stick, |Uaiems. on the theory that unions|tion of those in whose hands the including business people. 
it can be safely said now that the breed racketeering. As we neared)men under charges can be only : This was only one of the many | 

the 1956 election campaign, the mere pawns. important qnestions that came up| 


men involved are still of the small- Wall Street Journal said: | The arrest of underlings can lead, before the four-day council meet-; 


ory. Attorney General, . . | 

7 ey: s and AB under|. “Labor crooks face new crack- | upward. But is the Department of; ing at the Pocono Mountains resort) 

him, have inspired much publicity | downs in 1956. Justice officials! fustice really trying to get at the|of the International Ladies Gar-| 
of racketeering in the labor move-|Confide labor racketeering indict- | top? ment Workers | ge 

ment, but aren’t showing much in- ments now im the works will be; * ; AS REPORTED in last week’ 

clination to go after the real seat. shockers. Assistant Attorney Gen- THE labor movement itself, it! As In last’ wee S| 

of power in the racket world—the eral. Warren Olney figures the seems, is slow to press the govern-| WV orker, the council, after an all-| 

ment for a drive at the real seats day debate, endorsed the Steven-| 

son-Kefauver ticket by a 17 to five’ 


; . < oe ,_*” 
“invisible empire’ of gambling crackdown is ‘good politics.” | 7 
and other crime syndicates OUT-| That was before the New York’ of the crime syndicates. The execu- 
bo ae | garme ‘ki : . ‘as tive council meeti f the AFL- majority. All but three of th . 
SIDE. the labor movement whose! 2£4™ment trucking grand jury was tive council meeting of the z majority. : mut three of the coun-, 
\.,,in session and before the acid at-|CIO at Unity House took impor-| cil’s 29 members, however, includ-' GEORGE MEANY 


power is unchallenged in many 3 : 1s ss vga P wee 
aH tack on Riesel. The most shocking'tant steps by first getting after ing the officers and Lee Minton of! 
cities of America. eteRR ce. <> te a y 8 ————$ —_-. —--____— UAW-AFL, now called the Allied 


-_— 


the urrests were made, with VU. S. the real power of the criminals. 
Attorney Paul W. Williams mak- 
ing the most of the opportunity, 
showed the impression in the pub- 
lic mind that at last the racket 


’ 


‘Industrial Workers. 


Scores: of Johnny Dios can be- £ | 
put behind the bars, but that will In addition the council drew 
still not affect the real Power of & f Oj er 6 eal up a code of ethics on the issuance 
| | , of charters to locals designed to 


the racketeering octopus in the 
prevent the practice of issuing such 


country whether its tentacles reach} 
into unions, business groups, gov- pees Se eee Sere 


| ° ° 
ernment or political circles. | | a pen ampaign no members but just use them as 
* | “hunting license” to obtain a base 
for them through racketeering 


THIS PAPER has repeatedly 
called attention to the fact that By WILLI AM ALLAN pista < employers and workers 
or for raiding purposes. 


the Department of Justice has a’ 
nti all “ie atta ies ile “Leal DETROIT.— Brought together under the banner of united labor, more than 250,- + P 
visible empire” of crime directed 000 Michiganders saw and heard Adlai Stevenson here on Labor Day, as he opened his| ANOTHER major step by the 


by forces outside the trade unions. hid for the presidency on the Democratic Party ticket. It was reckoned to be the great- council, was its approval of the re- 
This was clearly shown in the ex-/.<+ assemblage of people listen-| ~| port of committee on discrimina- 


tensive Kefauver Committee hear-| ing to a political candidate since'face flushed with the excitement,;® World Peace, Trade with All| tion calling for a national trade 
ings of the Senate five years ago and the days of the late President had come down Woodward Avew Nations. ‘union conference on discrimination 
wend conclusion that in the main ‘Roosevelt. : ‘marching as part of the parade. e 30-40 to Create More Jobs. some time in January or February, 
this is a task for the federal B°V"' —Stevenson’s itinerary included a} He had been ‘preceded for sev-, Social Security at 60. as the next Congress gets into ses- 
ernment to tackle because the op- © Socialized Medicine. ‘sion. This will be the first such 
eration of these syndicates runs al Riis een ol gns trade union conference and is ex- 
pein —_ lines. Those hearings' 1, that advocated “Atoms for Peace.”| Pected to- highlight new advances 
proved that some major business) chin g in the Labor Day parade,| "2727 on the civil rights front by the 


firms condoned or worked hand-in-' : : A’ forest of other slogans hit at) 
and 100,000 wate! long the’ ithe hated Taft-Hartley . alter-| UMZOnS: 
hand with the racketeers. bose “ae 60.000 list trae} : . ed aoe hated Talt-Hartiey Act, Wales | The Civil Rights Committee of 


| McCarran Act, and called for (what , 
We also called attention to & Detroit address as well as to ‘is becoming the almost unanimous the AFL-CIO is preparing a 
number of surveys, ncteh'y one sneeches by U.S, Senator Pat Mc-. Handbook on Integration” provid- 


; demand amosag auto workers) 30. 
9 : | “ 
Aug. 21, 1948, showing that the ate jobs. Other banners asked for 
vast network of gambling syndi- | 
cates based on in-plant gambling is 


an operation of a billion dollars 


annually. It is 9 main ~ c De Bass 
; is one of tho maiit toit who extended greetings | Mirae 2 


sources of racketeering influence 
in some unions. 


The Kefauver committee pro- 
duced enough material to warrant 
major Department of Justice con- 
centration on the task of rooting 
out this one of the most disgrace- 
ful of America’s evils, But there is 
apparently more consideration for 
the fact that Kefauver comes from 
the other party than for the evi- 


'Namara, Governor Williams, UAW 
president Walter Reuther. 

The -General Motors handpicked 
candidate for Governor on. the 
|'GOP ticket, Mayor Cobo of De. 


‘couldn’t be heard for five minutes 


: 


because of the booing aimed at 
Cobo. 


| ¥ 


| POLITICAL excitement _ shot us 
through the vast throng in Cadil-| gag 


lace Square when UAW president 
| Walter Reuther let fly with the 
first broadside charging the Cadil- 


lac Cabinet has changed the U.S,| 


a National FEPC, civil rights for, 


all. 
* 


IN DETROIT, Pontiac and 
Muskegon, Labor Day Rallies 


;UAW president Walter Reuther 
receded Stevenson on the plat-' 


‘form with slashing assaults on Eis-| 
»enhower, the Cadillac Cabinet and 
;General Motors. 


At each spot Reuther called for 


e rededication to a world of peace, 
i freedom and social justice. He said 


that politics is the practical house- 
keeping of democracy. Phat 


‘ing case studies of specific instances 


to serve as a guide in the struggle 
for desegregation. Also under the 
committee's study now in prepara- 
tion are the economic causes and 
consequences of discrimination. 
The AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education (COPE) also 
held a meeting in conjunction 
with the council at which plans 
were laid for intensive “R Days” in 
all the states to obtain a maximum 
of registration of trade unionists 
and their families. COPE’s work 
will go into high gear next week 
after the AFL-CIO general board 
in Chicago consisting of one top 


{labor and its allies have the right! officer of each international cffiliate 


dence his committee brought out,|Constitution from protecting rs . 
to see the house of democracy is|and the council members and de- 


and there is more interest in fishing general welfare of the people | . 
ee ging smaller-fry . tacketeers| protecting the welfare of General] pee order,., particularly,, after| partment heads, approve. the coun- 
; ; Sota Stee], i PC 7 ENT tion, i = ofse- 


Ls ti labor GRIOMS ¢ 38D as., 80) Motors, a4 tealt je pos: asiblda! : | sti ig 1 h,) tars ayn Pr, 
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Fritz Lang’s new RKO film, in the morning on Channel 2. (2) 8:30 WNYC 2 \ a 
‘Beyond A Reasonable Doubt’ with ° . e Saturday, Sept. 8 Lawrence Welk Show 7) 9 a i ae Symphony WABC 


Dana Andrews, Shepperd Strud- a , _ _¢| Big Top (2) Noon Hey Jeannie — musical situation 
wick: Attend Bean and case Ta | Ce oe avon of -aurel and Hardy (2) 1:30 comedy 2) 9:30 Adventures in Science WCBS 5:45 
tain will be the next atiraction at,2e~abstract constructions called| yoyie: Magnificent Doll (7) 1.|Gunsmoke (2) 10 As We See It—AFL-CIO Series 
Loew's State. mobiles, will display some of his|Good historical (7) 1:30 Masquerade Party (7) 10 | WABC 8:45 

oa ° ° | more important works and explain} Dodgers-Giants (9) 1:55 High Finance—quiz (2) 10:30 RADIO 
the factors which have influenced! Yankees-Washington (11) 1:55 Baseball Hall of Fame (5), 10:30 Sunday, Sept. 9 “3 


‘Giant’, Wamer Bros. picturiza-} >" | | 
, T: oy a .. | his development when he appears} Long Begore Shakespeare (2) 2 Yor Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
tion of Edna Ferber's best et | oo Camera Three today (Sunday)| Movie: Foreign Correspondent (7)/Late movie shows: None as first, Yankees-Washington WINS 1:55 


= ens ae — pee ne (CBS Channel 2, 11:30 a.m.) 3. Hitchcock directed film rate. Take your pick. Our choice| Giants-Dodgers WMCA WMCM 

Elizabeth . Taylor, Rack - Bladeoo | © ° ° Movie: Love Happy with Marx| -—sight unseen—would be Lucky} 1:55 . | | 

and James Dean and features Jane} “The Red Box’, a special broad- Brothers (2) 4:30 a Stif ' : | Salzburg Festival WCBS 2:05 

Withers, Chill Wills, Mercedes Mc-'cast in honor of the Jewish New Dodger Scoreboard (9) 4:50 11:10: Stolen Face with Paul Hen-! Discussion — round-table series 
} as : a : ; reil, Lizabeth Scott (11) WRCA 2:05 


. | , aker. Ye: 4] , S ‘BS News (2) 6 Se 
ee a today ‘Suhdsy)! (CBS, Channa OIE oreign Press Reports (13) 6:45 | 11:15 Lucky Stiff. Brian Donlevy, MOVIES 


ss ‘ ‘Beat the Clock (2) 7:30 Dorothy Lamour (2) 3 

‘The Threepenny Opera, off 1 am.) . ° . Jackie Gleason in The Honey-|11:15 Moonrise with Dane Clark,| War and Peace, Capitol 
Broadway's leng-running musical hilt ne | ‘Ta Strada SOnd St Trans!) 

: y ° e nt . mooners (2) S Ethel Barrymore (4) La rada, 020 t. ransSiux 
passed its 400th performance a|\~ Aline MacMahon has a leading | teileetl eoth DP, ‘PR ts.| Moby Dick. Sutton and Criteri 
few days ago. The late Bert Brecht role in Pictures in the Hallway Stage Show—George Jessel, guest Fh + nang ca ar a were | St R ee ae 

. | e . . ; , . “ . 4 ¢ I oke » . us O > Ox 
Was its author. x _ bens Shyre 's - oe . va Jeff School Issues Miduiehe: It's T Phe with | Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 
‘OCasey’s autobiogra o bel oe Wee, hac! 0’Che: ivoli 

Norman Corwin is working on a-done at the Playhealé on Sept 16, — Reiger ang Pee eee Pricibes se Guild 50th 

dramatized version of the Lincoln-| 23, 29 and Oct. 7 '|New Fall Catalog Sa I h Jol eoaks of Shipka, New C ; 
>: . . ‘ : ‘ . 1a6 ¢ ‘ “j ‘ Z| ro os , < 
Douglas debate for a Broadway ° ° ° The Jefferson School of Social | T eland 2) Aeaprtaci oNt « Wild Oat (Waceandel Scnnabs Art 
opening this coming season. | ‘Love Me Tender’ c the Foal) seg Means week A arya 2 its | ' . ° © Johnny Belinda and Mildred Pierce 
© | 7” | » + 1 f: y , ‘ : _ ' : 

h*Ben-Ami has b * 2 title for the Elvis Presley movie, | "““ yi LP Tey ey x dail TV revivals, Academy of Music 
f eo “ed .s e = Th oe made at 20th Century Fox in Cin- Ee ‘al qi aad +h n 60 co wed Sunday, Sept. 9 | Simon and Laura, 8th St. Play- 
Gail's theAiguith gril fn) play of Pe Hin different Gelds, ~ * cope Lions—educational films (4)} house. Through Tues. 

: | ang ‘ wile egpes- goers 3 Y a.m. 

the Chekhov series, presented at | At the same time, officers of the | + ook Up and Live (2) 10:30 a.m. tssautriteanes 


’ 
’ 
’ 


| « nalee ' 

the 4th St. Theatre. Oct. 9 hs Weainstone pee _— a to for mer Camera Three (2) 11:30 My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theater 
| ion . i: Oa trie = s 0 ape 0 | Let’s Take A Trip—Bowling Center, Uncie Vanya, 4th St. 

the Negistrars office and Obtain! (2) Noon ‘Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


been set for the opening. 
c° 2 ° 


; 


Band leader Lloyd Price heads e quantities of the new catalog fOr! yen. fen in theron black (5)| Lys 
this week's Apollo 125th St. bill. Mproving distribution among shopmates and; 1:30 ee venture celal with| Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
The program also includes the: neighbors.” E leale a achat and Joan Ben- No Time for Sergeants, Alvin 
aes Mickey and tap dancer, William Weinstone, Communist! 1 ng ee — in the gh mS igs ; Shaw's Saint Joan—opens at Phoe- 
unny Briggs. ‘leader who underwent an opera- Son Schools fall program Is the) p, hall. Dodgers-Giants (9) 1:55 | nix Tues. Sept. 11 
: r Z ‘tion in Kew Gardens hospital 10, study of social developments in helen wos ii Cla Damn Youtides-tiesical 46th St. 
The British movie ‘Magic Box’, days ago on his arrival here after) United States. The departments | Notional Singles Tennis Champion-| Inherit the Wind—reopens Sept. 14 
about the English pioneer film in- serving a term in the penitentiary | of American Society, History, and | ships (4) 9 7 |Pajama Game, St. James 
ventor William Frieze-Greene, star- in Springfield, Mo., on a Smith Act Political Economy include a wide Football: Baltimore Colts vs. Phila.!~—~ . 
ring Robert Donat, is a good TV conviction, vesterday Said he was range of new courses on such sub-| Eagles (2) 3 . as ite: en House t 
bet for Sunday night (Channel 4\“over the hump” but probably jects as “American Civilization, | Co}jege Press Conference (7) 4 | P a 
at 8). For the “night people” there's would be confined in the hospital: “The Left in the Labor Movement! y4.9;-4) Horizons — Premature In-'Jdewish Philharmonic 
a revival of the Alec Guinness film!another week. He was released) Since World War II,” “The Ameri-| fn Care (7) 4:30 | 
‘Man in the White Suit’ at 1:30'\from the prison Aug. 23. ;can Political System,” “The Negro, Telephone Time (2) 6. How Our| Chrous Sept. 10 
M4 piibtdtdbdbdddtdeibdddens “ POUCCCCCCF and the American Nation,” be ee Navy Captured German Sub in’ The Jewish People's Philhar- 
History. of ie aces Se ‘s pig ' iP ‘monic Chorus announces an “open 
7 , ’ > TT . y' ak : aE ame , , 
MAKE YOUR BUS Mont aad Wager a the Unica eee Pes (1.0, Rowe" at is rebearsal al, 188 
RESERVATIONS NOW ! a. and BA a dell Startime—children’s variety (pre-'!on Monday, Sept. 10. : 
| . ere- are also new as W miere) (7) 6:30 | : . a 
'previously-given courses in Phil- Pee | ! See acuiiiens alti A recording will be played of an 
nes ge “> cme ane | ) > % abbreviated version of Handel's 
Individuals and Groups. At osophy, Science, Literature, Music; Ann Sothern (2) 7:30 oratorio “Joshua” as sung by the 
Daily Worker office, 35 E. 12th and Art, including two courses for’ Frontier (4) 7:30 Priest at ite el concert at Car- 
St., 8th fi., or by mail, $1.50 | 'e?-agers, four seminars for ad-' Movie: Noel Coward’s In Which | negie last May. Admission—free. 
veumd‘tele. ‘Dealline fer. vecer vanced students and four full-year | We Serve (7) 7:30 1egie last May. . . r 
vations Sept. 19th Marxist Institutes. ‘Ed Sullivan Show—Elvis Presley, 
: | Enrollment for Fall Term courses; (2) 8 : | 


| begin on September 17. Classes) Yovie: Magic Box (4) 8. J. Arthur - 
start the week of October I, and | Rank color film dramatizing iT; | 
meet one evening a week (Monday; achievements of the English Wil- ; 


‘through Thursday) for 10 weeks. | liam Fireze-Greene. With Rob- 
| The Jefferson School, founded in| ert Donat. Recommended! | ; 
1944, is located on Aveneu of the Sundiy Night Concert—Beethoven, Coming 


; . . ' ~ 
Americas and 16th, Street. and Mozart (5) 8 | GARMENT WORKERS Open Forum on 
ne : eg POS SRE as ~ the 1956 Elections, Speaker: George Blake 
Te d Mack—amateur hour (7) 9 | Chater. Wednesday, Sept. 12, a6 P.M. 


Play: HMS Martborough—story of) Yugoslav Hall, 405 W. 4ist St. Ausp.: 
’ Freedom) of Press Cemmittee. 


World War H (2) 9 | FIRST BIG ANCE by Seamen's De- 

Movie: Symphony of Six Million’ fense Committeé, Sat. Sept. 2nd at Yugo- 
(1982 movie with Irene Dunne © ©. 2 Ae. eS 
and Ricardo Cortez (9) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

What's My Line (2) 10:30 | néiycoun. 

Case Histories of Scotland Yard| P EVER) 44057. SthAE 
(11) 1] : ‘ OPEN 11:30AM. & j 


Movie: It's A Wonderful Life (2)| 


Ii:15. 1946 film with James! o7e 

Stewart Classitied Ads 
.Movie: Man in the White Suit with 

Alec Guiness (2) 1:30. Recom- aca ne 


mendeéd for ‘night people. | WORK ING WOMAN in Luck.. Found mod- 
RADIO ern 4%, lower East Side. All transporta- 
tion. If you're between 24 and 35 years 
Saturday, Sept. s old, let's try it. Call before 10 A.M, or 

: after 10 P.M. OR 4-3493. 
| Yankees-Washigton WINS 1:55 ee ee — 
/ . ~ ; 
| Giants-Dodgers WMCA, WMGM | ——————— 
1:55 ENGLISH BICYCLE, with 3 speed gears, 
; hand brakes, pump and tourist bag. 


; ~ 

| | a Opera Matinee—Dvorak’s Rusalka| SPEC. $39.95 Standard Brand Dist., 145 

® — ~~~ ——~ — enemas eT ite Fourth Ave. (13h and 14 Sts.) One 
3 hour free parking or two tokens. 


| ATTENTION! : MOVING AND STORAGE 
Sunday. September 2.3 Firt Gala Social Beent | WoVIRG, sr nt, dank 
© of the Year service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
cal, Kay's Budget Movers. CH 3-3786, — 


Seamen’s Defense PAINTING __ 
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CAMP MIDVALE — Midvale, N. J | Committee Dance | 28." Pam, gain coon 


~ a 


er ee pe en ee 


F ing: Erie Lowe . } 
Admission $1.50 — Children Free aatgeings Sane Lowe ane een Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Plus Entertainment 


Tickets on Sale at: Sept. 22, 8:30 p.m. Vector Laboratories 
Daily Worker Office, 35 E. 12 St., 8th fl. YUGOSLAV HALL 217 Third Avenue @© GR 3-7686 


Workers Bookshop, 48 E. 13 St, N. Y. é New York 3, N. ¥. 
Bookworld, 714 Flatbush Ave., B’klyn. a: S08 WW. She, M.S |] Sales © Installation * Serie | 
Bus transportation will be available. Make your reservaiions be: a oe a 
NOW at the Daily Worker Office, 35 East 12th St., 8th fi. apni | etar: | po | 
Deadline for bus reservations — WEDNESDAY, SEPT, 19. MONUMENTS 
. ad pias a - WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS | 

} _ For further information call: AL 4-0639 . | 1410 WASHINGTON AVE. _e™ 
here .2it.. Auspices:' New. York Freedom of Pres Committee Say Jk PROT fe Stab Pete | ‘eve raga ft Rater em | | at ct I & fe ’ 
Vo 4 oY A PAW ORE Et f hebitiony 0&. oi [OR volt cit IG Wi wisthal Eb mee. | see ae hae irre ce F ae 
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NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 


The compromise plank on civil rights adopted by the Demo- 
cratic Convention has caused just concern and disgust on the part 


of the Negro people, labor and liberals. In our state, the Afro-Amer- 


ican has most sharply denounced the treachery and skullduggery of 
Sam Rayburn, and others responsible for crucifying a strong and 
meaningful civil rights plank. 

Notwithstanding this betrayal, the civil rights issue is far from 
settled, either in the Democratic Party or in the elections. In fact 
the debate touched off in the convention by the fight of the un- 
compromising civil rights advocates, promise to make this issue 
even more prominent in the campaign. 

Far more important, at this stage, than the platform or the 
candidates, is what labor and its allies in the civil rights fight will 
dv in the months ahead. In this respect the initiative and fight dis- 
played by trade unionists in. the convention was quite different 
than in the past. Orgonized labor, on the civil rights issue, was not 
a tai! to the Democratic kite. Their policies collided with those of 
the Dixiecrats and compromisers. Labor delegates were influenced 
by the position of their unions and they publicly differed with the 
position, even of many liberal and. pro-labor Democrats, who ac- 
cepted the false and deadly theory that the price of unity in the 
Deniocratic Party is surrender to the Dixiecrats on matters of prin- 
ciple. This has not often happened ‘in the past. 


Such a conflict took place in the New Jersey delegation. Gov- | 


ernor Meyner, one of the outstanding liberals in the Democratic 
Party, nevertheless sided with those accepting “moderation.” The 
New Jersey labor movement, Negro and liberal organizations, dif- 
fered with the Governor and urged a strong civil rights plank. The 
vote of Thorn Lord, Mescer Democratic leader and member of the 
Platform Committee, for the minority report reflected their intlu- 
ence. Paul Krebbs, state CIO presidefit was also a key figure in 
pressing for this action. 

This was typical of the role played by trade union leaclers, 


JERSEY CITY—A third NLRB 
election involving the Internation- 
al Longshoremen’s Association 


shaping up as a result of theregional 
NLRB rejecting the ILA allegation’ 


the AFL. 


turned down the ILA’s request, 
that the petitiion for an election! 


be deni 


and will probably result in the five. 
man NLRB in Washington issuing 


: companies 


an order for the election. | 

Meanwhile, negotiations be- 
tween the ILA and the Shipping 
for a new contract have 


ee ae ene 


GOV. URGES 
REGISTRATION 


TRENTON.—With the Septem- 
‘ber 27 deadline rapidly approach- 
ing. Governor Robert Meyner has 
ca on both Democratic and 


’ 
' 
; 
' 
' 
’ 


| 


lan, 


Republican state chairmen “to get 
together and work out a uniform, 
system” for special registration of 
voters. 

The Covernor’s statement was 
made in conjunction with .a letter 
he received trom Mrs. Olive Kap- 
president of the Elizabeth 
League of Women Voters. Mrs. 
Keslen complained that the Un- 
ion County election board was do- 
ing little to provide special regis- 
tration facilities. | 

In Middlesex County _ the 
League of Women Voters is of-' 
fering a special prize to the indi- 


’ 
' 


’ 


The Michigan delegation, largely influenced by the UAW and its | 


leader Walter Reuther, sparked the fight on the civil rights issue 
and started the movement for the Stevenson-Kefauver slate. 

Labor forces were chiefly responsible for. organizing the bloe 
of 200 strong civil rights advocates which met the Dixiecrats head- 
On. 

If the pattern of action established by the trade unionists in 
_ the Democratic Convention is duplicated on state, county and-con- 
gressional levels the fight for civil rights can go far and beyond the 
plank adopted by the convention. Candidates of both parties can 
be: foreed to-go much further than the weaseling dais in both 
party platforms. It is up to labor, the Negro people, liberals: to 
guarantee that they do. 


Shop Talk 


One Year Strike |President James Carey said the 


Bis ! id ‘union had already set up a “La- 
rhe strike of District 50 miners ho, For Stevenson”? headquarters 


; 


| 
| 


' 
' 
' 
| 


’ 


vidual who is responsible for get- 
ting the greatest number of people 
to register. A prize of $50 will be 
awarded, | 


Thursday Sept. 27 is the final 


day to register to vote in the No- - 


vember elections. Anyone not reg- 
istered by that date will not be! 
able to vote in this year’s presi- 
dential election. 


RINGSIDE SEAT 
BELFORD.—The circus was in 
town recently and no one was 
made more aware of that fact than 
the Perry family of 310 East Road. 
Mrs. Perry was awakened by a 
noise on the front lawn one morn- 
ing about 2 a.m. When she looked 
out there was a 12-year-old ele- 
phant scratching himself against 
a tree. | 
Just what Mr. Perry’s thoughts 
were when his wile shook him and 
said: “Wake up, there’s an ele- 
phant in our yard,” can be imag- 
ined. But one look convinced him 


: 
- 


(Ind.) and a rival AFL union is 


that pledge cards were obtained, 
through “fraud and forgery” by: 


Regional Director Charles Douds 


. A conference on the) 
AFL petition was held Wednesday | 


NLRB LONGSHORE ELECTION SEEN; 
CONTRACT TALKS REMAIN STALLED 


bogged down. All 10 Gulf and union twice before in NLRB elec- 
Atlantic Coast shipping bosses as-| tions in 1953 and 1954. Longshore. 
sociations have alee the union's ‘men once worked without a con- 
demand for a single coastwise con- tract for more than-a year as a 
tract. The contract expires Septem-| result of the fight between the two 
ber 30, unions. 

The shipping companies will} At the same time the Bi-State 
undoubtedly use the AFL interven-| Waterfront Commission is asking 
tion to further delay negotiating the New Jersey-New York legisla- 
and agreeing to a new pact for the tures for even greater dictatorial 
longshoremen. __ | powers over the lives of the long- 


_ The ILA defeated the IBL-AFL 'shoremen. 


IS THIS THE BEST WE CAN DO? 


35,000 School Kids & 


On Part TimeinN.J. @ 


As New Term Starts 


More than 35,000 children in classes because of the -Jack of fa- 
New Jersey started back to school cilities. Another 30,000 will attend 
last week on a part time basis due;in places not originally designed 
to lack of sufficient class rooms.,as class rooms. He also cited the 
Only four counties in the state|shortage of teachers. 
were able to take care of all their; “We need many more teachers, 
school kids in regular school. and qualified ones. We need many 
buildings—and on full time sche-}more class rooms, and modern 
dules. Thousands of children will ones,” Dr. Raubinger said. 
attend classes in churches, fire’ The situation described above, 
houses, housing projects and even as the new school term begins, 
old army barracks. ‘highlights the need for a - joint 

In Middlesex County alone. state and federal aid to education 
where the increase in populationyprogram. Other states are no bet- 
has outstripped school construc-'ter off generally than New Jersey. 
tion, nearly 11,000 pupils will be Labor, liberals and progressives 
forced to go to part time classes. should see to it that the issue be- 
In Essex County about 1,000 stu-;comes one for all candidates in 
dents will be on a part time sche- the November elections. 


dule. (OE Sc Rs aaa 


Dr. Frederick Raubinger, ae | Cit 
ersey City 


education commissioner, estimated 
that rg MeN 35,000 kids; 
» a : « 4 
= Fire Kills 
Political Action | JERSEY .CITY. — Four persons 


will not be able to attend full time 
T h AFL were burned to death here last 
I 


week in a blaze that destroyed 
‘four three-story wooden buildings 

ouis P. Marciante, president of in Greenvilles Negro community. 
the state AFL, has called for great- Two women and two children, all 
er political action by labor. Labor Negroes, died in the blazing shim 
is forced to play a more effective |inferno. The two children were 


political role, Marciante said in a}, _ Oa 
Labor Day message, because the three and five years of age. 


— - 


“wellare of American workers is 
vitally affected by political de- 
cision.” 

Marciante said that labor simply 
wants “to bring our full and proper 
share of the weight to bear on the 
scales of political decisions.” Labor 
has no desire to “run the country 


to the exclusion of all other ele- 


” | traps. 
her 


Spectators described the. blaze 
as looking like “a bonfire with old 
‘Christmas trees burning.” Several 
persons, including Mrs. Thelma 
Stokes, mother of the two dead 
boys, saved themselves by jump- 
ing from upper stories of the fire 
| Mrs. Stokes jumped. with 
1l-month-old baby inher 
arms. She suffered internal. injur- 


that his wife was reporting only jents of the population. This, he 


‘ies but the baby was unharmed. 


against the N.J. Zine Co., Ogdens- in Washington, and District No. 


burg, went into its second year 4 president. Milton Weihrauch. the facts. | stated, was “unlike those industrial 


Eventually a trainer from the! ..d Snancial interests that have! A Union Street Emergency 
circus setting up its tents a couple ‘Fund Drive was organized to help 


with the workers ae down' declared that the District’s 80,000 
the latest company offer. The com-| members would play an active role 
_ pany offered 10 cents an hour jn the campaign. 
raise, six holidays, improved pen-| (Carey called for the Democrats 
sions, but the strikers counter to wage the kind of campaign that 
with a demand for “an across the could win the election without the 
board wage increase of more than pixiecrat states, so Stevenson and 
10 cents an hour, hospitalization, Kefaunyver would not be beholden 
surgical benefits and @ straight'tg the South on desegregation and 
eight hour underground day.” {civil rights. 

ao 


Union officials, who we they | 

had no idea how long the strike 
would last, expressed the opinion Citayer Bloomfield 
the union is in “the strongest PO" will layoH 400 workers, 20 percent 
of the working force in its air con- 


sition ever.” 
ditioning department. Compan 


IVE Convention Urges calls layoffs, which will begin “al- 


most immediately,” a “seasonal ad- 
Electoral Activity 


ayes and _ by Panag 
| ed” employment level wi 

4 oe ae eat) ‘ie effect the rest of this year and 
tet wines en maient activity Possibly into. 1957. Most of these 
astound. the - Mewenber elections, |'° be laid off are factory workers, 
|Labor Briefs 

| A strike against Essex and Un- 
tion County truck operators has 
Jbeen voted by 3,000 members. Lo- 
cal 478, Teamsters . . Unemploy- 
ment increased 5,000 as of Tul 
15 to total of 127,000 in-state wi 
junemployment insurance 
jments rising 1.9 perceit , . Fa 


‘food expense. went up about 
roer betwada 1048.'55 accord. 
c a : 


ins ; 
_* a 


. 


‘of blocks away led the elephant 


back to the circus grounds, Said 
Mrs. Perry: | 

“It’s quite a shock seeing ove of 
tnose things in your yard.” 


Students Here 


From Europe 


HOBOKEN. — Thirteen foreign 
students will study in New Jersey 
high schools this year. They were 
among 657 teen-agers who arriv- 


led here aboard the liner Arosa 


Kulm. The group is a part of the 
international student exchange 
uota. Under the reciprocal ex- 
change program 696 American 


teen- 
‘did 


: 


pean 
The fore 
sent to 40 


Ww 


I 
“fy 


young Wome Asbo Fura sp | 
I at 
of Agriculture: ‘MY . sehen teers gar 


_a larger voice in the course of gov- 


secured so firm a grasp on the 
reins.” | 

“The role of labor representing 
the interests and aims of all work- 
ers has made it essential to secure. 
ernmental affairs. Tax and mon- 
etary policies, budget appropria-| 
tions, Social Security matters, the’ 
use of natural resdurces as well as | 
labor legislation are all decided at) 
the market place of politics,” the 
AFL leader's statement said. | 

For these reasons “the AFL is 


constanly seeking to expand the 


role of labor at every level and’ 
to us. We are eager to join with | 
8 Wagan cst Froups in order to 
iclp promote the fullest possible 
community life for all.” : 

Meanwhile, three state CIO lead. 


resident Paul Krebs, vice- 


$0. 
nged that President Eisenhower 


victims of the holocaust. Cloth- 
ing, shelter and money are the 
main immediate needs. More bas- 
ic, of course, is the need to tear 
down the fire trap tenements that 
blanket the lower Greenville area, 
and replace them with fire proof, 
low cost housing. 

Nothing can bring back the vic- 
tims of this terrible tragedy, or re- 
store to an anguished mother her 
two children. But a slum clearance 
program would be a guarantee 
against recurrence. of similar trage- 
dies in’ this heavily populated slum 


through every channel that is open area of Jersey City. 


we ee ee 


Register to vote. Thursday, Sept. 
97 is the final day to make yourself 


eligible to vote in the November 


elections. 


The Cadillac Cabinet benefits if 
you don’t vote in November. You 
can't vote if you're not regi 
Final registration day 
September 27. 
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The Worker 


1944. e. 


No Defiance of Law’: + Ihe 


"By ABNER W. BERRY 
| FOR THE second week war. raged in Tennessee, with minor skir- 
mishes taking place elsewhere, between racist opponents of federal law 


and the forces of law and order. But at last reports law and order seemed 
to be winning, as Tennessee national guardsmen patrolled the streets of Clinton and 
nine of the 12 Negro children ordered admitted to the previously all-white hi 

school attended classes. The 12 Negro school students, if the mob had won, would 


have had to continue commut- 


ing 25 miles to Knoxville, trav- 
eling a total of 50 miles a day 


cteentered as secona Class matter Oct. 


office at New York, N. ¥.. under the k of March a 1979 


Price 10 Cents) 
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mebs which migrated to Clinton, 


to attend a “Negro” school. - But 
was the 12 Negro students, it 


if the immediate @&jective of the 


poms 
Timely Answer 


We Must All 
Do What 
We Can 


“Dear Worker: 

I read your appeal in the issue 
of parse 26. I have already 
sent $20 this month and here is 
the $10 you appealed for, and 
I will send another $20 in my 
next check on the first. 

“Our enemies would like 
nothing better than to have our 
progressive literature fold. We 
can't let you fail, or any other 
voice that is on the progressive 
side. The pressures we are forced 
to bear are great, and some are 
in prison for the rest of us. We 
must all do what we can.” 

“Mrs. E. S.” 

Simple little statement, isn’t 
it? Simple and straight-forward, 
from a town in the state of 
Washington. We asked for a 
minimum of $10 from every 
reader. She is sending $50. But 
theer are still too few, far too 
few, that have answered the 
plea for $10. 

Send YOUR contribution to 
the Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, c/o The Worker, 35 
E.12th St., New York City 3, 
N. Y. 
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inside THE WORKER 


Labor, Politics and 


Racket Smashing 
—See Page 2 


Adlai Skirts Peace 


Issue 
—See Page 2 


‘Major Parties 


Program for Women 
—See Page 3 


Socialist Unity 
In italy 
—See Page 4 


Does Your Diet Cause 
Heart Disease? 
—See Page 8 


Is TV Really Funny? 
—See Page 8 
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‘Where, He Asked, Is Gideon?’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I MET my friend, the lay 
preacher, on the street the 
other day and we talked 
about many-things. He is 
also a carpenter, he had his 
work clothes on, it was the end 
of the day, but for all his 60- 
odd years, he seemed unwearied, 
a Jong, spare 

y meoeunt- 
ed on long, 
thin legs. You 
may recall 
him for I! 
have written 
of him in the j 


past. 

We had 
not met in 
some  con- 
siderable 
time and there was much to 
catch up on. I looked hard at 
his long, dark brown face and 
commented on the way he kept 
his youth. He replied that it 
was hard work, not a serene 
mind, that kept old age at arm's 
length. “No rocking-chair will 
get me, he laughed, for houses 
are still going up and he was 
kept so busy he had failed to 
keep up his home work, he said 

rauteliy. Homework is reading, 
as he has told me, and he is 
one of the best read men | 
know. 

“No,” he said, “I am not easy 
in mind. I do Eben up with the 
newspapers, and, son, | do not 
like. what I am reading.” And 
we were talking about Clinton, 


Tennessee. 
“ts 


“¥OU: MAY: rempsiber?. the ) 


he said he had known of this 
paper from the time of the 
Scottsboro case. “This Clinton,” 
he said. “Three years after the 
Supreme Court, three vears 
after we beamed the decision 
to the world, and they are 
throwing rocks at our children 
going to school.” 


He said he is a man of pa- 
tience, but patience is no bot- 
tomless well. My friend is a 
man slow to anger, I long knew, 
but he is not one to express it 
explosively. Instead, his speech 
grows slower and his wa a 
come more distinct, each syl- 
lable marches firmly to the 
point, 

The President is in his White 
House, and he says nothing. 
Stevenson says nothing while 
the rebel yells and the gunshot 
can be heard across the conti- 
nent. “And across the oceans,” 
he added. What, he asked, can 
Washington think the Europeans, 
the Asians, the Africans think 


of us? 


“Now here is Supreme Court 
Justice Warren returning from 
India, the very man who read 
the desegregation decision, in- 
vited to talk to Indian jurists.” 
What can they think of a law, 
a decision, that is a target for 
bullets, as children, children Boe 
my race, are ve awa 
the doorways of schools; 
homes of their folk dyna 
their fathers chased th 


= ) 


himself? 

* 

“NOW it is true,” mv friend 
said, “that many schools are 
opening, Negro and white chil. 
dren are going to classes to- 
gather. That is to the good. But 
I am told to have patience about 
the others. They'll get to their 
desks some day without running 
a gauntlet of hate. Patience! Do 
not ask a man who has ge 
been struck in the head by 
rock to show patience.’ 

He was silent now,’ taut, his 
bony face impassive, the quiet 
about him like the calm in the 
eve of the hurricane. 
about the liberals?” he asked, 
“the writers, the men of good 
willr Is it enough for them to 


the Justice 


give their benediction to the 


right of Negro children to get 
the Fea. the law says they 
should have? Thank God_ they 
have said “Yea” to the Constitu- 
tion. But why, he asked, are 
they silent now? 

There was a time when they 
would fill Carnegie Hall, the 
meeting-places of the land, with 
the thunder of protest. They 
would band into delegations and 
go down into the storm. They 
would let the country know how 
they feel. “They would be speak- 
ing like Isaiah.” He was silent 
again. “But perhaps,” he con- 
tinued, “they fear to do so-to- 
day because they may. stir u 
even —_ spans If, wi I 

or 


ie loking wi i 


“And what. 


o os 


was made clear before long that 
the ultimate goal was the nulli- 
fication of federal law. 


For when the national guards- 
men came to restore order in 
the mob-ridden town, the hatred 
of the rioters was turned on them. 
“N----r lover,” the favorite epi- 
thet of the racist for white citi- 
zens who oppose them, greeted 
the soldiers and their officers. 


* 


But even before the national 
guard appeared, a group of 40 
citizens, organi in a “home 
guard,” and led by Leo Grant, 
an attorney from Oak Ridge, 
had held the mob at bay. Here 
was something new in the drama 
of desegregation: Southern white 
citizens standing up to a hate- 
filled racist mob in defense of 
their city the nation’s laws. 


And the national guard was 
sent by Gov. Frank G. Clements, 
of Tennessee. All of this explod- 
ing once and for all the myth of 
a united, solid, racist, Yankee- 
hating South. And when it is 
remembered that Clinton, ‘Tenn., 
has no more than 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, the charge that the 2,000- 
man mob was imported is con- 
firmed. Local citizens could 
recognize few home folks amon 
the mobsters who: had sham 
the nation with acts of violence 
for more than a week. 


* 

THE stand of Gov. Clements 
and the ofticials and towns- 
people of Clinton brought ex- 
pressions of pride from Sen. 
Estes Kefauver, Democratic 
Vice-Presidential candidate. For 
Gov. Clements was far ahead of 
Texas Gov. Allan Shivers, in 
whose séate the mob had success- 
fully barred entrance of another 
12 Negro students t the Mans- 
field high school. Shivers, in an 
act of defiance of a federal court 
order, ordered the transfer to 
Fort Worth schools of any stu- 
dents whose presence, according 
to local authorities, was apt to 
cause a disturbance. This was a 
— way of defying federal 
aw 


In each case where rioters 
sought to bar admission of Ne- 
groes to public schools, mob 
leaders were committing acts of . 
contempt of a federal court. 

But there has been only one 
arrest, that of John Kasper, 26, 
of New Jersey. Kasper, a leader 
of the White Citizens Council, 
had invaded Clinton the week 
before school was scheduled to 
open in order to stir racist dis- 
cage Asa Carter, who arrived 

Clinton from Birmingham, 
Ala.. to carry on where Kasper 
left off, managed to raise a mob 
estimated at 2,000, but somehow 
evaded arrest. Carter 
fame, or infamy, in Alabama dur- 
ing the struggle at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, to get Autherine 
the school’s first N 

et He became 
leader of the anti-Semitic aia 
of the White Citizens Councils, 
a group which has spread across 

the South with the openly svow: | 
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"As Brovesell Seors Lar i 
et King-pins Remain U 


By GEORGE MORRIS {th ket-influenced nd| F thosb:wied fala thea 
- HAS THE Department of Justice really laid its hands, as claimed, on the “kin sat porn » aie ae al power vtteun Gl mysertag 
and “masterminds” of the racket world when it arrested Johnny (Dio) Diogu ardi an ad chartering unions on the basis of| To make the task of br, 


e en|members, not to individuals who|racketeering even more 
others for plotting the acid throwing attack on Victor Riesel? the oublicity fanfare wh in] saloon ie Geaaaae. tos “eae aa : Si Sadionnttsd hides 
George Meany himself admitted to| would ra rpetuate the = 
newsmen there, those steps can} issue inside la or ranks so it could 
only curb racketeering i in the unions! be used to discredit labor’s _politi- 
to some extent. The labor move-|cal influence’ in the public eye and 
ment can do little to eliminate the! the candidates endorsed by labor. 


MEANY SAYS: 


May Teach South 
It Needs Unions 


ONE OF THE BIG QUESTIONS under consideration 
by the AFL-CIO executive council is an extensive “educa- 
tional campaign” in the South to win that part of the coun- 


try for unionism and “liberal ideas” oy 
George Meany told newsmen dur-| Glass Bottle Blowers the newly- 
ing the council’s sessions at Unity; added Republican, announced 
House, Forest Park, Pa., the week | they'll plug for the Stevenson-Ke- 
before Labor Day. fauver ticket. 

He said the idea is not yet fully The council also took some major 
- formed and is only being “explored” steps to curb racketeering influence 
but it is conceived as a parallel in its ranks. It served notice of 
movement with the organizing suspension on the racketeer domi- 
campaigns, also mostly in the nated Distillery Woskers union and 
South, now beginning to take some} moved towards suspending two 
shape |others for the same reasons—the 

adi said the “mental attitude”; Laundry Workers and former 


ho wuestS Were mi ade with U. S.|the real power of the criminals. taing that vepelil however, was) in the southland has been a major 
An orney Paul W. Williams mak-| * |the dastardly crime against the col-| obstacle to unionization and more 
ing the most of the opportunity, | THE DEPARTMENT of Justice/umnist and the very welcome sub-} progressive political action. He 
showed the impression in the pub-|set up a special anti-rackets ~ se sequent arrest of those charged with stressed that the objective of the 
lic mind that at last the racket}ment headed by Warren O organizing the attack. But what the! education campaign will not be 
world’s big fish were-caught. But the main direction of that de. people of America are really waiting} only the workers but all people 
Assuming the charges ag ainst | partment’s efforts was towards|for is an indictment and prosecu-| making up southern communities, 
‘unions on the theory that unions tion of those in whose hands the: including business people. 


the arrested racketeers will stick, breed racketeering. As we neared |men under charges can be only} This was only one of the many 


it can be safely said now that the 
the 1956 election campaign, the! mere pawns. important questions that came up 
men involved are still of the small- Wa i Street Journal said: t of underlings can lead; before the four-day council 


r tego Attorney General 
abet Meena and * Git under| “Labor crooks face new crack- upward. But is the Department of/ ing at the Pocono Mountains resort 
him, have inspired much publicity}downs in 1936. Justice officials | Justice really trying to get at the|of the International Ladies Gar- 
of racketeering in the labor move- iene labor racketeering indict-|top? ment Workers vate. 
ment, but aren’t showing much in-/ments now in the works. will be * : AS REPORTED la eek’ 
clination to go after the real se at | ‘shockers.’ Assistant Attorney Gen-| THE labor movement itself, it in last week's 
1 Warren Olney figures the seems, is slow to press the govern-| Worker, the council, after an all- 


f —the| 4 
ft ‘tbe cuban oat vo rnbling erackdown is ‘good politics’.” ‘ment for a drive at the real seats day debate, endorsed the Steven- 
and other crime syndicates OUT-| That was before the New York/of the crime syndicates. The execu-| son-Kefauver ticket by a 17 to five 


. ia hose|Zarment trucking grand jury was tive council meeting of the AFL-' majority. All but three of the coun- 
oe See rene: Suprement ice; ‘in session and: before the acid at-|CIO at Unity House took impor-|cil’s 29 members, however, indlud- : GEORGE MEANY 


ae bi — in many tack on Rieasl ie meneh shocking! tant _ steps by first getting after’ ing th the officers. and Lee Minton of UAW-AFL now called the Allied 
Industrial Workers. 


Scores of Johnny Dios can be 
put behind the bars, but that will In addition the covmcil drew 
still not affect the real power of ol ey 4 ar up a code of ethics on the issuance 
of charters to locals designed to 


the racketeering octopus in 2 
prevent the practice of issuing such 


country whether its tentacles pane: 
into unions, business Sl i documents to individuals who have 


=o" Adlai Open Campaign Sapo eres 
* “hunting license” to obtain a base 
THIS PAPER has raprsteilig, for them through racketeering 
called attention to the fact that By WILLIAM ALLAN Jerse employers and workers 
or for raiding purposes. 
, € 


~~ of ieseation aul the “i DETROIT.— Brought together under the banner of united labor, more than 250,- 
visible empire” of crime directed!Q00 Michiganders saw anid heard Adlai Stevenson here on Laber Day, as he opened his} ANOTHER major step by the 


by forces outside the trade unions. ‘bid for the presidency on the Democratic Party ticket. It was reckoned to be the great- | council, was its approval of the re- 
one port of. committee on’ discrimina- 


This was clearly shown in the ex-|25+ assemblage of people listen-| . 
tensive Kefauver Committee hear- ling to a political candidate since;face flushed with the excitement, © World Peace, Trade with Alljtion calling for a national trade 


ings of the Senate five years ago and| the days of the late President|had come down Woodward Ave. Nations. union conference on discrimination 
their conclusion that in the main) Roosevelt, marching as part of the parade. |e 30-40 to Create More Jobs. Some time in January or February, 
os rho ae ot ra ct Regi ; Stevenson's ogg 4 included a} He had been preceded for sev-,* Social Security at 60. as Po og Begg tres as 
ound pr syndicates Pil, Labor Day rally in etroit’s his- eral blocks by a nuge banner car-|® Socialized Medicine. a is Wi of c or suc 
a io ne state _ 7 These beniean toric Cadillac Square where police|ried by Chrysler-Plymouth work-| Back of Stevenson were signs ra hak 10.33 hii an x ol we ex- 
proved that 90 sn sinler business ‘estimates of the crowd were 75,000/ers — the sheers slogans:  |that advocated “Atoms for Peace.” he ¥: Ar ot ‘eas : corres 
firms condoned or worked hend-in.|™ rching in the Labor Day parade, ci is So jA forest of other slogans hit at,° ee 
hand with the raeketeess. F and 100,000 watching along the) =~. sum ithe hated Taft-Hartley Act, Walter-|"P10MS Oo a og 
route. Some 60,000 listened to his oe i ~McCarran Act, and called for (what oa a nee o 
‘We also called attention to 4'Detroit address as well as to) 4 ie i, jis becoming the almost unanimous the AFL-CIO is preparing a 
number of surveys, notals'y one speeches by U.S. Senator Pat Mc-| r= 8 demand among auto workers) 30| “Handbook on Integration” provid- 
preg iy showin — had Namara, Governor Williams, UAW a Lg aes a hours -work, 40 hours pay to cre- ing case studies - specific instances 
4 oe ge eae rap Bry president Walter Reuther. ee ee ‘ate jobs. Other banners asked for - gp he ake TY i 
ab be en work of ; win ting yMCY! The General Motors handpicked © Eo re ‘a National FEPC, civil rights for) 1 Pt ag ID sapien hemes 
RPG On in-plant gambing || candidate for Governor on the | lia * ie 1. ne ee ne ee 
rs os ge | * tion are the economic causes and 


an operation of a billion dollars GOP ticket, M Cole et. De 
annually. It is one of the main' Xia ayer (ono. at: Dy : | eneesqrioncey, of Giecrimingtion. 
troit who extended “greetings IN DETROIT, sage and } 
The Refauver committee oro-| Because re ing aimed at é : - OP Sb wa jUAW IAW president W alter plat- od . —— in conjunction 
duced enough material to warrant. | the: ig _— with slashing assaults on Eis. with the council at which plans 
. ie a :enhower, the Cadillac Cabinet and were laid for intensive “R Days” in 


major Department of Justice con- | | i Bi 
centration on the task of rooting) POLITICAL rene rant shot) 2 Bee fe. er Motors. | all the states to obtain a maximum 


out this one of the most disgrace- through the vast UAW presiten in Com ; : At each spot Reuther called for! of of trade unionists 
ful of America’s evils. But there is|lac Square’ when UA bees rededication to a world of peace,|and their. families. COPE’s work 
the fat that ore consideration for|Walter Reuther let fly with i tl ae jfreedom and social justice. He said; will go into high gear next week 
the fact that Kefauver comes from| first broadside charging the Coat. i pehat pot is the practical house- after the AFL-CIO general board 

other party than for the evi-dac Cabinet has changed the U.S.’ ee ~€ of democracy. That|in Chicago consisting of one top 
fd his committee, brought out,|Constitution from pr the! fee i abor and its allies have right) officer of each international effliate 
and there is pa ay mh in s fan ie welfare of the people to’ Boe to oath the house of democracy is! and the council members and de- 
out ers ting the welfare of, udn .<@rder,>»partieularly | shnjenegen heads, approve theaays- 
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Lehigh County UC Issues a 
Striking Labor Day Message 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.—A. striking | yt Day sag to the 
people of this. area from the Lehigh County Industrial Union Coun- 
cil AFL-CIO was featured in the Aug. *31 ‘issue of: the Lehigh 
Valley Labor Herald, official organ of the unions of this section. 

This Labor Day, the message pointed out, marks the 10th 
iously CIO). 


Anniversary of the Council (previ 


humility that we reflect upon the progress that has been made by 


the entire Labor Movement and 


contributing i> this progress dur 
ment declares., It then continues: 
* 


THE PURPOSE of a central body of Labor is to coordinate 
and advance the gencral interest of the entire Labor- Movement 


and the community by its active 


of political and legislative programs. It is also essential for us to 
contribute of our “efforts to community activities. 

The role of Organized Labor is not narrow and partisan, but 
broad and: ali-fulfiliing. We do not seek to advance our interests. | 
solely but we strive through our collective 
the general welfare of all the people, to strengthen our democratic 
principles, and tc enhance the future 


In our 10 years of existence 


of -political acticn and the necessity for every potential voter to 
be a registered voter. The fulfillment of our aims and aspirations 


ysl LL LEICA ahr awe 


ee te eee - 


“It is with pride and - 


the ‘part that we have played in 


jclared J. Martin Klotsche, provost 
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right of free knowledge to all and’ 


insisting on its free use is, de- 


of the University of Wisconsin, in 
an address to the 700 delegates at 
the American Federation of Teach- 
ers convention here, the most basic 
of all the responsibilities of Amer- 
ican citizens. 

“All other freedoms are mean- 
ingless withoat man’s right to be- 
lieve what his conscience dictates 
and to tell others what he be- 
lieves.” 

“It important,” Klotsche 


: 


is 


ing the past decade,” the state- 
cen | 


| 


participation in the development 


strength to advance 


progress of our Nation. 
we have stressed the importance 


requires theh passage of enlightened and liberal legislation in ad- 
dition ta the gains that we are able to make in collective bargain- 


ing as a result of cur economic 
In our never-ending efforts, 
programs, we have succeeded to 


strength. 
sag. our political education 
some degree in electing men and 


women to public office on the basis of issues, programs, and quali- | 


fications. 


. 


IN THE FIELD of community activities, we are proud of | 


the understanding cooperation t 
membership to the many commu 
members serve and serve actively 


and are making their contribution to the success of these agencies | 
jn the service of the community. 

We have and we are still continuing to concentrate on the 
organization of unorganized workers in all fields. There is an urgent 


need for econemic security for th 


workers in our area, principally employed in the whote-col 


retail fields. 


It is our responsibility to | 


those people who are desirous of organization. In seekin 


ganize the unorganized, we must 


derstanding of the Labor Movement. 


1956 is a crucial election vear. 


for a 


yr eeyne a vice-president, 
ber o 


manifest in this coming election. 
We must think of the role 
and foreign policies. We must tl 
the right fcr all the people to sh 
We must think of our children 
educational facilities. We must th 


ple who are still ill-clothed, il-housed, and ill- fed. 


the House of Representatives, and on a local basis, for 
members to the General Assemblv. Organized Labor, looking to 
the future, must give serious consideration to the many issues 


hat has been extended by our | 
lity projects. Any number of our | 
on the many community agencies 


e many hundreds of unor 


e nized 


ar and 


1elp and assist wherever — 
or- 
also seek to increase pu lie un- 


In November we will vote 
a United States senator, a mem- 


of our Nation in foreign affairs 
sink of our natural resources and 
are in these God-given resources. 
andthe need for expanding our 
ink of the 20 percent of our peo- 


| 


Pa. Women Voters a Big Factor 


HARRISBURG. Pa. — Women 
voters in this state could easily’ 
decide this fall's election. 

According to the state 
bureau, there are approximately 
2,400,000 women voters — about 
150,000 less than the men. 

The total of registered Repub- 


lican women is somewhat over 
1,300,000 while that for Demo- 


British TUC 
Asked to Act 
On Automation 


BRIGHTON, England. 
—The Trades Union Congress, rep- 


election | 


| mem 


‘\As an old “professional” for the 
jrious for its “smash the union” 


ident has complicated Bloom’s task. 
iThe press 
ithe alleged 60 labor “leaders” who 

7 while Nixon was being eulogized 


cratic women is a little over a 
tillion. Approximately 26,000 
‘women registered in other than 


ithe two old party categories. 
In four out of the 67 counties 


of the state the women voters out- 
number the men. These are Dau- 
phin, Delaware, Lackawanna and 
»-' Wyoming. 


ee 


Workers Union proposed that a 
“junior TUC” be = gre 4 to at- 
‘tract boys and just out of 
school into labor's ee , and out 
of “teddy boy” gangs. “Teddy 
'boys” are Britain’s juvenile delin-| 


quent group. 


Pennsy Labor 


(Continued from Page 16) 
to appeal to rank-and-file union: 


” 


j 


| 


: 


| 


* 
BLOOM NEEDED such help. 


b 
Grundy machine he has been 
closely ‘tied up with the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers Ass'n noto- 


policy. 
The selection of “Tricky Dicky” 


Nixon as candidate for Vice Presi- 
reported that some of 


the Republican conven- 
compelled to walk out 


tial nomina- 
a “N o* "° 


by 


ions sera 


| power, of the. Republican | state, 
administration to bestow—dominate 


} to million of ve 
eisinsiiiiaiatateetdall 


stressed, “to create an atmosphere 
lin which everybody can constantly 
verify truth and extend the bor- 
ders of Knowsedge. 


FOLLOWING his speech the 
delegates discussed the union’s 
fund for legal defense of teachers’ 


penalized for exercising those rights|sized the trade-union nature of the 
Federation and 

The Federation bars C ommu-| more militant collective bargain- 
nists from membership. Last year’s|ing technique. 
convention decided that any local’ constantly 


which he had emphasized. 


i 


cussion the. convention decided 
that hereafter such defense atter- 
neys will not be required to file 
affidavits of their non-affiliation 
with 
when defending teachers charged 
with 
issue had originated with the fir- 
‘ing June, last year, of three New- 
ark, N. 
voked 


Congressional committee hearing. 


be required to submit an 


“totalitarian” aims. 
ove any at-, 
defense. 

After several aes of hot dis- 


“totalitarian” groups excent 


“Communist” activities. The 


.. teachers for having in- 
the 5th Amendment in a 


During his report President 
Carl J. Megel repeatedly empha- 


the need for a 


: 


“We must work 
for 


recognition by 


»y 


Freedom of Speech and Thought Vitel, 
Wisconsin U. Provost Tells Teachers 


PITTSBURGH. — Extending ‘the askin help from the defense fund- school boards of the right of teach- 
snou 
affidavit hat the member to be 
defended “does not ‘now and never 
has: been a member of an organ-; 
ization” with 
The Federation’s executive. council 
would alse have to a 
torney chosen for the 


ers everywhere to organize, nego- 
tiate and bargain collectively,” he 
declared. 

Vice president Herrick S$. Roth 
— Megel. “Teachers must 
replace coHective beggin with col- 
lective bargainin er to ob- 
tain adequate salaries aad suitable 
working conditions,” he said. 

* 


THE FEDERATION will press 
for a single salary schedule based 
on the teacher's training and ex- 
perience, calculated at annual min- 
imum salaries ranging from $5,- 
000 to $9,000 for those with a 
bachelor’s degree. 

It will oppose 
“merit” system. Delega 
that this system is 


the so-called 
sae charged 
eing substi- 


'tud on grounds of economy for 


“overdue general salary increases. 
The higher salaries to a few—above 
that paid to others of equal train- 
ing and experience—is cited by 
school boards as showing that big 
salaries are attainable by the teach- 


ers. 
JA 


et Un-American Chief Apologize 


How Rep. Walter Denied Hearing to 
Fund for Republic at Phila. Inquisition 


| By JOSEPH POSNER 


PHILADELPHIA. A de- 
mand by the Fund for the Re- 
public that Congressman Fran- 


| cis Walter apologize for having 


due process 
at an un- 


ignored “fair play, 
and common decency” 


| American Committee hearing in 


the city last June brings to mind 
one especially crude piece of 
injustice during this perform- 
ance of Walter's that has not yet 
been publicized. 

The public could have con- 
cluded from reading accounts of 
the hearing as reported in the 
press here: 

® That the Fund insisted on 
contributing $5,000 for the up- 
keep of a library in nearby Ply- 
mouth Meeting that was run by 

a Quaker group there. 

© That neither the Quakers 
themselves nor the other mem- 
bers of the surrounding commu- 
nities wanted this donation, be- 
cause the money would be used 
to pay the salary of librarian 
Mrs. Mary Knowles, whe had 
previously invoked the _ fifth 
amendment when questioned by 
a Congressional committee 
about whether or not she was 
a Communist. 

® That an attorney for the 
Fund — Bethuel Webster — 
would rise from time to time 
from his seat in the audience to 
interrupt the hearing with a 
plea that he be permitted to 
present testimony that would 


explain the Fund’s reason for 
supporting the Quakers’ right 
to hire the librarian. 

® That even though Walter 
would answer there was no time 
to hear Webster's explanation, 
Webster continued to insist so 
stubbornly that at one _ time 
Walter shouted: “Sit down! 
Were going to conduct this 
hearing our way. Protests like 
yours are familiar to this coni- 
mittee!” 

But what else happened, and 
could not be learned from read- 
ing the newspapers, was. that 
this hearing was obviously so 
rigged as to leave no time for 
the Fund's side of the story. 

This incident, as yet unre- 
ported, proves the point. 

* 


HENRY HELMSLEY, a trus- 
tee of set greg library who 
had resi in protest against 
acceptance of the _ Fund's 
$5,000 gift, testified that he had 
not received the minutes of the 
Quaker meeting at which the 
Fund's offer was discussed, -Un- 
American Committee counsel 
Richard Arens pbviously liked 
this testimony. It so plainly 
proved that the Quakers were 
undemocratic. It even suggest- 
ed that there might be some sec- 
ret collusion between the Fund 
and Quakers to do something 
wrong. 

Arens must have spent almost 
an hour encousaging Helmsley 


to develop all twists and angles 
of this: part of his testimony. 
Then Helmsley, apparently un- 
able to stomach this smear job 
(after all, he had worked har- 
moniousty for many years with 
the Quakers) volunteered the 
information that though he had 
been a trustee of the librarv, he 
himself was not a member of 
the Quaker society, and there- 
fore was not entitled to receive 
the minutes of their meeting. 

For a moment <Asens hesitat- 
ed. He looked at Walter. Walter 
stared back. Whatever passed 
between them could have bad _ 
nothing in common with “fair 
play, due process and common 
decency,” For instéad of stop- 
ping this line of examination 
which now. so_ clearly proved 
nething, Arens continued it for 
another 20 mimittes or so. 

The hearing which ran for 
three days, was well attended 
at each session, and it is likely 
that the spectators spread far 
and wide what Walter meant 
when he claimed that there was 
no time to hear the Funds at- 
torney and shouted “We're going 
to conduct this hearing our 
way!” 

It is safe to predict that some 
Philadelphians who have hither- 
to been silent about the un- 
American Committee will now 
support the Fund’s demand that 
Walter apologize, having seen 
at close range how ‘he operates. 


ee 


Labor's Success Is America’s Progress, 
Says Gov. Leader in Holiday Greeting 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Labor peo- 
| ple here are ocmmenting that U.S. 


Senator James Duff, western Penn- 
sylvania Republican running for 


Governor issued a _ Labor 
greeting to the 2,000,000 organ- 
ized workers of the state in the 
spirit of that released by Demo- 
cratic Governor George Leader. 
Leader's greetings must haye' 
been exceedingly annoying to the 
members ‘of the Pennsylvania|am 


Manufacturers. Association and the 
Mellon family, which t 


though at times fighting roe 
age he bare within the. 


| 


the ‘GOP in this state. .. 
The statement follows: 
"sual amaayy, the — othe tn 


guns of the 


i : 


r—'to’ allow the former to inspect 


recollections of a not .teo —., 
past. 


However, this Labor Day, 1956, 


finds labor with a highly develop- gress; 
ed system of collective b M 

reelection, never in his term as coupled with increased influence | 
Day | ‘im our national and state councils. 


| 


I salute you for the effort that 
has enabled such success. 

Your success is Americas pro- 
your cause, every mans. 
(Signed): : 
S 

(Signed): LEADER, Governor. 


: (Continued from Page 16) 
was shown that. even though the 

ial Hearing Officer. is an offi- 
cial of she: 3ie Department, .the Ex- 


( tar)--who 
amining prosecu 


PETROSKI: DEPORTATION 


the! 


Van Dusen a ry = 
prosecuting officials. ena im 
te examine the reports within 30 


days he would set the deportation 
den el aside. In accordance with its 


Officer 
is: likewise an official—had 


red statements by Government | 
eons concerning matters te 

the stoolies testified in the’ 
tation 1054." in February; 


whie 


policy of. affording maximum pro- 
tection to its. st eons, the 
Government did ing, so the 
order was 

According to attorney Levitan, 
the decision for the first time es- 
| tablished | that . aliens. whom. the 
| Government is. s trying to caper 


| 
ba 


fi? - 


tetet ees os La 
4 er i 
b splpanged merpbers 
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Philadelphia’s ‘Head Whippin’ Policemen Strike Again 


By Richard Henry Barnes 
A 20-year-old’ Negro 
Army veteran who suffers 
from epileptic fits was beat- 
en unconscious during a 
struggle with four police of- 
ficers on the sidewalk at 
Pulaski and Coulter Sts. in 
Cermantown last week. 
Later after regaining con- 
ciousness he was taken to 
the Germantown Ave. and 


Haines St. Police Station. In 
his cell Roger Wims, the 


victim of the police beating, 
challenged one of the cops 
to come into his cell and 
“fight him fair” without 
benefit of blackjack or gun. 
One of Philadelphia's fin- 
est took up the challenge. 
 Wims was getting the 
better of the By sen. 3 Fa 
so two of his brother officers 
came to the patrolman’s aid 
and Wims for the second 
time on the same evening 
went down for the count. 
The news story that car- 


ried mpP above account of . 


the Wims’ beating also 
noted that the young Negro 
vet was refused medical aid 
and water while in his cell 
even though his Army medi- 
cal record was in his wallet, 
which was in the hands of 
the police. 
* 


THE INCIDENT around 


Wims grew out of his at- 


tempting to gain admittance 
to a “teenage dance” at the 


Wissahickon Boys Club. 
Whether Wims was right or 
wrong is not the point but 
things have reached a sorry 
state of affairs when a po- 
liceman in the city of Phila- 
delphia . . . 19! 2s ac 
cepts a challenge to a duel 

right in the station house 
~ +, and when this “Gladiator 
in Blue” couldn't win by his 
own prowess, his fellow “de- 
fenders of the peace” join 
in on a good thing... one 
of t them is reported to have 


put his foot on gain victim’s 
Secs. 

Well, how long Mayor 
Dilworth and Commisisoner 
Gibbons? ... How long??? 


An afterthought. ... Won- 


der if any of wy four cops 
were amon 3 hone three who 
beat up an iheore caused 
13 Fitches in the head of 
James Mapp, Negro pro- 
prety of the “Jimmy-A- 

u” luncheonette at 48th 
and Parrish Sts. last month? 
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“'TWU Charges PTC Management 
is Trying to Provoke Strike 


PHILADELPHIA.—The trolley and bus riders, who seem to 
be constantly faced with the inconvenience of a strike which will 
tie up the transportation that takes them to work, are in a better (1): i) We tan ok thee enemy. 
position to know who is to blame for their troulgle, in view of a a bi x nee te te “ % | 
statement made last week by Paul O’Roufke, Transport Workers pay a the eRe na o 
Union Local 234 president. the 1930's as well as in later work- 

According to O'Rourke, PTC has been trying to force the un- ingclass activities. 
ion into general strike, hoping thereby to create “a great smoke- Back in October, 1935, the: 
screen” to divert public attention from improper financial deals the po.sd of Review of the Immigra- 

‘tion Department reversed an order} 


company wants to put over. 
O'Rourke backs the city’s contention that a dividend PTC ‘directing her deportation. » This, 
was after the Hearing Examiner} 


has just. declared—the third this year—is illegal. 
in numerous instances over the past months where the trans- th ad reported that there had been 
port workers have either stopped or threatened to stop work over a “no evidence to affirmatively show | 
labor controversy, it has appeared that the company was acting im she had been a Communist Party 
such a manner as to provoke a strike. / member.” | 
For instance, several weeks ago when maintenance workers | ° 
; were given the job of repairing some overhead lines in an area | 
where the traffic was extremely heavy, and they asked that a man 
be assigned to direct traffic and protect them from the danger of 
being hit by passing cars, the company refused, leaving the repair- 
man with no other course but to refuse to stay on that job. 2 
The dispute caused a transportation tie-up of several hows, |; 


| San 


Petrofski to her homeland—Poland| 
—on the basis of alleged member- 
ship in the Communist Party 15 
years ago. She had come to this 
country in 1914, 

Mrs. Petrofski, the mother of | 
| eight children and 17 grandchil-_ 
“dren — all born in the U. S.—is 
well-known to thousands of Penn- 
'sylvanians—particularly in the an-! 
thracite region around Wilkes-| , 
'\Barre—for her courageous leader-| 


IGNORING THIS decision of| 
its own highest appeals body, the, 
‘Immigration and Naturalization 
|Department rearrested her Aug.’ 
25, 1953, on the old charge. A| 
year - dater a Special Hearing Of- 


Republicans on Outside Looking In 


Pennsylvania Labor Lines Up Behind 
Stevenson-Kefauver and Clark Ticket 


By JAMES DOLSEN “iment that the -“prevailing” wage, 


PHILADELPHIA Possavivenitents |must hereafter be paid by all con-; 
THE. QU CK. unanimous e€n- tractors engaged in road work for|“ 


Only 58 days to the presidential ‘the state has further cemented 
dorsement of Democratic candi- election—Nov. 6! Last day to reg-\ inion support for the Democrats. 


dates by the leadership of the ister for the election—Sept. 17! |For years the AFL has been de- 
— —  vaindina such a_ policy by the 


Pennsylvania labor movement has 

iven the Stevenson - Kefauver|, 8% IND EPENDENT United state government, but it had been 
6 aoe Mine: Workers Union, which has'able to win it only in twelve of 
ticket and Joseph S. Clark's Sena-| 4i1¢ members in the state, has the most industrialized counties. 


| Petrofski Deportation Order 
Was Unlawful, Court Rules 


PHILADELPHIA.—A signal victory for constitutional rights has been won in the 
decision by Federal Judge Francis L. Van Dusen setting aside as “unlawful” an order of | 
‘the Immigration and Naturalization Dept. for the compulsory deportation of Mrs. Stella » 


ficer decided . that ‘she had been Poland and that she wanted to 


a Communist Party member. 


the — 


deported April 2 and that the Pol- | 
ish Government had consented to| tem 
receive her. 


no relatives nor known friends in’ 


esi candidacy a big pushoft in} endegsel Clark and 37 other Dem- * 

this state. ecratc Congressonal and state legis- 

The Committee on Political AS-+4 ative idates. The union “a SIGNIFICANTLY. there 
tion of the Pennsy Jvania Federa- dorsed: also seven Republicans, in- | 
‘tion of Labor starte’ the- landslide, cluding Ngee John P. Say-, 
following the endorsement of thejlor of the 22nd (Johnstown) Dis- 
Stevenson-Kefauver ticket by the\ trict. 
executive board of the AFL-CIO.| As: long ago as last May the In- 
The CPA backing of the Demo-jternational Association of Machin- 
crats was — by the. execu-|ists had started in Pittsburgh a 
tive council of the state federa-|“Beat-Duff” campaign. (Republican 
tion. The AFL has some 800,000/U. S. Senator James Duff is run-| 
members in Pennsylvania. ning for a second term). All the/ 

The CIO State Industrial Union)|union’s members in Pennsylvania 

Council had not formally acted asiwere to be solicited: to donate an: 
this was being written. However,|hour’s pay to the fight. The Pitts- 
there is no doubt that it will fol- burgh meats drew more. than 
low suit. This was indicated in ac-| 300 
ceptance by State CIO president; The ane of Railroad 

| ry. of : — . of are Lime nye pee poet got full time to that job. 

: C- a com 

Donough, head of the state AFL of Big Four labor x ee i p that has't 

|maintained. close relations with os 

a ateiaieniion, is eapected 

4 Governor) Toalote 


reports of the discussions among) 


ever, that does not mean the Re- 
publicans have no union sup- 


porters. 

* Voom : State 
eorge oom is appointing 
“Labor” chairmen in the various 

counties. The president of. an: 

UMWA local in the anthracite field) 

is head of the Republican state la- 

bor committee.and is ——: his 


irl het 


ters. .were .ip , P. 
ving th Replica hs 


3 jae 


‘atinounce-| 


oe 


3 


Chadiinds ! 


has | phy sical examinatoin DY 
been no defense of the political specialist of Andy Onda, whose | 


record of U. S. Senator Duff in thei case was sevére 
‘Steve Nelson and four other Com- J 


) 
: 


ymous 
the national > Penal ae PU 


stay in this country. At the time 
The Appeals Board sustained she was caring for one of her 
On last March 16 she! daughters, who was very sick, 


was notified that she would be! 

JUDGE VAN "‘DUSEN issued a 
rary injunction April 6 
‘blocking the deportation. During 
She told her counsel A. Harry|the court hearings on p ures 


Levitan, however, that she had! of the Immigration Department it 
(Continued on Page 15) 


Philadelphians Honor Murdered 
inquirer Man Who Fought Rackets 


PHILADELPHIANS have not forgotten Henry J. Turner, In- 
quirer truck driver who was murdered last July 10 while carry- 
ing on a fight against’ loan shark racketeers. 

To date, no one had been arrested for the crime, although po- 
lice officers have admitted. according to the Daily News, that the 
murderers are known. 

Proof that Turners heroic labors are remembered and appre- 
ciated was thé announcement that $2,500 has been raised by popu- 
lar subscription for the education of his young grandson. | fund 
campaign was initiated and conducted by the Daily News. 

The money came for the most part in small amounts—often 
$1 or $2—from people who had worked with Turner, or who were 


| his neighbors. Many of the donations were accompanied by letters 


of praise for the courage he displayed in his fight to protect “the 
little people” from exploitation by racketeers. 

Throughout the campaign to raise the fund, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer published not a be word to advance the worthy project. 
Nor has that newspaper shown any interest in solying the mystery 


of why the murderers remain free. : 

Yet it was on the promises of the Inquirer that Turner was 
murdered. And according to the Daily News: “The police have said 
that the Inquirer circulation department employes (for whom Tur- 

ner went to bat) have been victimized for years by loan sharks be- 
lieved to be minor executives of the paper.” 

Now that the first step has been taken to honor the memory 
Turner, some people are asking what can be done to bring to jus- 
tice the murderers who took his life. 
~ All things considered, it is felt that the Inquirer has an obli- 
gation to help. Why is nothing heard from the big white newspaper 
building at N. Broad and Wood Sts.—where Turner worked—where. 


be was murdered? 


Pittsburgh Judge Orders Onda 


To Report If He Can Stand Trial 


PITTSBURGH.—Federal Judge! ciently recovered to attend meet- 
Rabe F. Marsh has ordered a| ings of the Communist Party in 
a heart’ New York City.” 
from that of 


munist leaders convicted here four 


the Pennsylvania labor leaders re- ‘years ago under the Smith Act. The 
garding party endorsements. How-! appeal of the five convicted will 


be heard in October .by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

Onda had been severed from’ 
the -Pittsburgh trial because of his 
extremely serious heart condition... : 
Since then he has been under con- ~ 
formaneg medical care in New York - 
where he spent months in the 
Rockefeller stitute for Menon 
Research, } i 

Marsh set Sept. 17 as the dead 
line for receipt of the 


U. S. Dial Attorney Bi 2 je 
Aaclemonss: abe povigeatinns 


Gack dhe Onda 


ical =| 


ish 


